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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


IIS SOIL SURVEY can be used as a guide in planning management of the cropland, pasture, aud woodland 
of Oherokee County. It deserlbes the solls, shows their location on a map, and tells whut they will do if 
various practices are followed. It also gives information that will be helpful to engineers in planning the 
construction of roads, ponds, aud other structures. 
The soil map, bound at the back of this report, is a large uerial photograph of the county. On this map 
you can see roads, houses, streams, wind other landmarks that will help you locate your farm. 


Locating the soils 


To find your land on the large map, use the index to map sheets. This is a small map of the county ou 
which numbered rectangles have been drawn to show what part of the county each sheet of the large map covers. 
To locate your farm on this index map, look for roads, streams, towns, und other familar landmarks. 

When you have found the map sheet for your farm, you will notice thut the soils have been outlined nad 
that there fs a symbol for ench kind of soil, All areas marked with the same symbol nre the same kind of 
soil, wherever they appear on the map. 

Suppose you have found ou your farm an area marked with the symbol Cd8. The legend for the detalled 
nap shows that this symbol identifies Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


Learning about the soils on your farm 


From Information obtained when they mapped the solls, soil scientista prepared descriptions of Cecil sandy 
lonin, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and of all other soils mapped. These ure in the subsection “Deserlptions of Sols.” 
The selentists talked with farmers und others about the use and manugement that each soil should have and 
then placed the soll in a capability unit. A capability wuit is a group of similar solls that need about the 
same management and that respond to this management in about the same way. For example, Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is in enpability unit IIe-1. To learn about management of this soll turn to the 
section “Use and Management of Soils” and read what is said about the solls in capability unit Hel. You 
will want to study table 8, which tells you how much you can expect to harvest on Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, under two levels of mauagement. 


Making a farm plan 


For the solls on your farm, compare your yields and practices with those given tn this report. Louk at 
your fields for signs of runoff and erosion. Then decide whether or not you need to change your methods. 
This survey will aid you in planning new methods, but it is not a plan of management for your farm or any 
other farm in the county. Tf you find that you need help in farm planning, consult the local representative 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The county agricultural agent and members of your Stute Agricultural 
Dxperiment Station also will be glad to help you. 


Finding information in this report 


Some readers will be more interested in one part of the report than in others, for the report bas spectal 
sections for different groups, as well as sections of interest to all, A “Guide to Mapping Unita” at the back 
of the report lists the solls in alphabetic order, according to map symbol, aud gives for each soil the page 
numbers of the description of the soil, of its capability unit, and of its woodland sultability group. 

Farmera and those who work with farmers will want to refer to the subsection “Descriptions of Soils” 
to read about the soila on thelr farm. They can then turn to the section “Use and Management of Soils” to 
find how these solls can be managed and what yields can be expected. 

Foreaters and othere interested in woodland can refer to the section “Use and Management of Woodland.” 
This section tells what hazards affect the growth of trees on the different soils and whut ylelds can be expected 
froin certain species of pines and from hardwoods, 

Hngineers will find information that will help them in the section “Kngineering Appileations.” In this 
section are the results of engineering tests of certain soils and au evaluation of each sof] in the county for 
engineering work. 

Biologista and othera intereated in wildlife can turn to the subsection “Management of Soils for Wildlife.” 
In this subsection the wildlife of the county is briefly discussed and tnformation on managing the soils to 
Inerense wildlife is given. 

Sot! soientista will find {nformation about how the soils were formed and how they were classified in 
the section “Wormation and Classifleation of Solls.” 

Studentsa, teachers, and other usera will find information about soils and thelr management in varlous 
parta of the report, depending on their partienlar Interest. Those not familiar with the county may want to 
refer to the section “General Soll Map,” which discusses broad arens of soils tn the county. 


* * & # © 


Weldwork for this survey was completed in 1058. Unless otherwise specified, statements in the report 
refer to conditions at the time of the survey. This survey is a part of the technical assistiunce furnished to the 
Cherokee Soil Conservation District. 
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REPORT BY WILLIAM E. JONES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH THE SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


CE COUNTY is in the northwestern part of 
South Carolina (fig. 1). It is bounded on the north by 
North Carolina, on the east by the Broad River and York 
County, on the south by the Pacolet River and Union 
County, and on the west by Spartanburg County. The 
total area of the county is about 394 square miles, or 
252,160 acres. Gaffney, the county seat and largest 
town, has a population of about 10,000. The county is 
mainly agricultural, but many farmers work part time in 
industrial plants. The chief crops are cotton, corn, and 
vegetables. Peaches are grown on a small total acreage. 
Beef and dairy products have increased in importance in 
recent years as more cropland has been converted into 
pasture. The main industries produce cotton textiles and 
wood products. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section is provided mainly for those not familiar 
with Cherokee County. It tells about the physiography 
and drainage, climate, woodland, industries, and other 
subjects of general interest. Details about agriculture in 
the county will be found in the section “Agriculture”. 


* State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1—Loeation of Cherokee County in South Carolina. 


Figure 2.—Thicketty Mountain, the highest point in Cherokee 
County, is sparsely covered with hardwoods and pines. 


Physiography and Drainage 


Cherokee County, in the upper part of the Piedmont 
Plateau, is gently sloping to steep and and is thoroughly 
and fairly deeply dissected. The northwestern corner of 
the county is about 30 miles from the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Many ridges, mounds, or 
rounded hills, which are locally called mountains, rise 
abruptly 100 to 300 feet above the surrounding land. 

The county slopes generally from the northwest to 
the southeast. Elevations in most of the county range 
from 500 to 1,000 féet above sea level, but the highest 
point in the county is about 1,300 feet above sea [evel. 
This is at the top of Thicketty Mountain (fig. 2). The 
lowest point in the county is about 500 feet above sea 
level and is at the junction of the Pacolet and the Broad 
Rivers in the southeastern corner. 

The drainage of Cherokee County is dendritic. More 
than 95 percent of the county is drained by the Broad 
River and its branches, and a small area in the southern 
part of the county is drained by the Pacolet River. The 
main branches of. the Broad River. are Goforth, Cher- 
okee, Buffalo, Kings, Gilkey, and Thicketty Creeks. The 
bottom lands along the rivers and their branches are 
generally narrow, nearly level, and undulating. Along 
the Broad River and along Thicketty, Kings, and Gilkey 
Creeks are a few bottom lands more than 2,000 feet wide. 
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Climate 


The climate of Cherokee County is of the modified 
continental type and is warm and temperate. The warm- 
est month in summer averages about 79° F., and the 
coldest month in winter averages about 43°. 

Table 1, compiled from the records of the United 
States Weather Bureau at Spartanburg and at Gaston 
Shoals, gives average monthly and annual precipitation. 
The data on temperature are from the Spartanburg sta- 
tion, and those on precipitation are from the Gaston 
Shoals station. 

The average rainfall is about 48 inches annually, and 
the average snowfall about 4.5 inches. Precipitation is 
about 25 percent less in fall than in other seasons. 
Moderately dry periods of 2 to 5 weeks often occur late 
in spring and early in summer and are common in fall. 
The soil generally contains a favorable amount of mois- 
ture in winter and in the early months of spring. 

Droughts in spring and early in summer are moder- 
ately harmful to seeding, and to the growth of pasture 
plants, peaches, and grapes. Droughts are more common 
in fall than in the rest of the year and are harmful to 
all growing crops. Soils generally have an optimum 
amount or an excess of moisture in winter and early in 
spring when evaporation and transpiration are at a 
minimum. Surface runoff and water losses are greater 
late in spring and in summer when rainfall is commonly 
greatest. 

Winters are fairly short and relatively mild. Periods 
when the temperature is below the freezing point seldom 
exceed 4 or 5 days, and there are only a few days of freez- 
ing temperature each winter. Periods of 1 to 4 weeks 
when the temperature is below 40° do occur almost yearly. 
The ground seldom freezes to a depth of 4 or 5 inches. 
The average period free of killing frost at Spartanburg 
is about 227 days, and it extends from March 29 to 
November 11. 

The county has about 145 days of clear weather. 
About 120 days are partly cloudy, and 100 days are 
cloudy. 


Rock Formations 


Underlying the soils in Cherokee County are many 
kinds of granite, gneiss, and schist. Sericitic schist is 
beneath the soils in about one-third of the county, mostly 
in the northeastern quarter. A narrow belt south of 
Gaffney is also underlain by sericitic schist. Quartz mica 
gneiss and quartz mica schist are the dominant under- 
lying rocks in the northwestern quarter of the county. 
In the southeastern quarter are diorite, diabase, gabbro, 
hornblende schist, and other basic rocks. These rocks are 
under about one-tenth of the county and extend from 
State Highway 18 eastward through Wilkinsville to the 
Broad River. A fairly small area in the southeastern 
corner is underlain by porphyritic granite. Outcroppings 
of. highly metamorphosed granite or of gneiss, and pos- 
sibly of quartzite, are on Draytonville and Saladback 
Mountains, which are in areas of the sericitic schist 
formation. 


Tasiu 1.—Temperature at Spartanburg (elevation 801 
feet), Spartanburg County, and precipitation at Gaston 
Shoals (elevation 680 feet), Leangton County 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
Month Abso- | Abso- Driest | Wettest}| Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-| year | year age 
age | maxi-| mini-| age |(1925)| (1936) | snow- 
mum | mum fail 
oF, oF, OR: Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
December ..--| 42. 7 78 9144 1. 86 7: 06 9 
January_.-.-- 42.5 80 9) 418] 7. 51 | 11.10 1.5 
February... -- 43. 8 78 3] 4.36 | 1.46 5. 23 1.6 
Winter___-- 43. 0 80 3 [13.01 |10. 83 | 23. 39 4,0 
March.--.--- 51. 4 87 13 | 4.68 | 3.36 6. 44 6 
April__._---- 59. 0 90 28 | 3.44] 1.41 | 10. 22 @) 
May-_..------ 68. 9 97} 40 | 3.63 | 2. 46 . 06 0 
Spring. -_-_-- 59. 8 97 13 |11. 75 | 7.23 | 16. 69 6 
June_..----+- 76. 2 104 51 | 4,21 | 1. 94 3.17 0 
July_-------- 78. 6 103 57 | 5.00 | 2. 94 8. 4: 0 
August___-.-- 77.5 101 55 | 5.46 | 1.99 7. 72 0 
Summer-_.--| 77. 4 104 51 114. 67 | 6. 87 | 19. 32 0 
September__-__] 72. 2 100 41 | 3.35 |.1.15 3. 34 0 
October-__.-- 61.8 95 29 | 3.35 | 3.22 9. 16 0 
November___-| 50. 7 83 11 | 2.68 | 3. 44 1.19 iO) 
Fall. _._.-- 61. 6 100 11 | 9.38 | 7. 81 | 13. 69 Q) 
Year__--- 60. 5 104 3 148. 81 |32. 74 | 73. 09 4.6 


1 Average temperature at Spartanburg based on a 60-year record, 
through 1960; highest and lowest temperatures based on a 17-year 
record, through 1960: 

2 Average precipitation at Gaston Shoals based on a 53-year 
record, through 1955; wettest and driest years based on a 51-year 
record, in the period 1889-1955; snowfall based on a 46-ycar 
record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 


Woodland 


Most of the woodland in Cherokee County consists of 
formerly cultivated areas that have reforested naturally. 
These areas are mostly in mixed hardwoods and pines, 
except for the areas on severely eroded soils, which are 
mostly in pines. A few severely eroded areas were 
planted to pines by the Civilian Conservation Corps late 
in the 1930’s. Small acreages of steep or otherwise un- 
desirable soils that were never cleared are now covered 
mostly by mixed hardwoods. According to the Federal 
agricultural census, about 50.4 percent of the county was 
woodland in 1954. 


Settlement and Population 


Following hunters, trappers, and traders, farmers came 
into the area of Cherokee County and settled along or 
near the Broad and Pacolet Rivers and their larger 
tributaries. These farmers began to move into the area 
in fairly large numbers in the early years of the 1750's. 
They were dominantly of Scotch-Irish descent and are 
the forebears of most of the present population. 
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In 1897, Cherokee County was legally created from 
parts of Spartanburg, Union, and York Counties. Gaff- 
ney is the county seat.and the largest town. In 1950; 
Gaffney had a population of 8,123 and one other town in 
the county had a population of more than 1,000. In that 
year, the population of Blacksburg was 2,056. Prelimi- 
nary figures from the 1960 census indicate that the popu- 
lation of the county had increased only 0.07 percent 
since 1950. Gaffney, however, appears to have increased 
about 27 percent. 


Industries 


Cotton textiles are the main industrial products in 
Cherokee County, and many kinds of cotton goods are 
produced. Several textile plants are at Gaffney, and two 
are at Blacksburg. There is also a textile plant at Cow- 
pens and one near Chesnee, just outside the county. 

Large quantities of crushed stone and agricultural 
limestone are produced in an area northeast of Blacks- 
burg. Brick for building purposes is made near Inter- 
state Highway 1-85, just west of the Broad River, and a 
plant at Kings Creek produces barite. Throughout the 
county sawmill operators and pulpwood growers employ 
some full-time labor and some part-time farm labor. 


Transportation 


Cherokee County has a network of all-weather State 
and county roads. The State maintains about 569 miles 
of roads, and about 85 percent of this mileage is paved. 
with asphalt and concrete. Interstate Highway 1-85 
crosses the northern part of the county. The dual-track 
of the Southern Railway passes through Gaffney and the 
central part of the county, and‘a branch runs southeast- 
ward to Blacksburg. Although there is no commercial 
airfield in the county, air service is available at Spartan- 
burg, 8.C., and at Charlotte, N.C, 


Water Supply 


Because there are no large bodies of water in Cherokee 
County, and many of the small streams dry up in pro- 
longed droughts, obtaining water is a problem in many 
areas. Rural homes obtain water mostly from drilled, 
bored, or dug wells. Streams and farm ponds supply 
water for most of ‘the livestock, and almost all of the 
water used to irrigate peaches comes from farm ponds. 
Families in urban areas and large commercial users are 
Supplied with water from Cherokee Creek and from the 
Broad and the Pacolet Rivers. 

Most of the wells on farms are 30 to 60 feet deep. In 
the severe droughts of 1953 and 1954, shallow wells had 
to be deepened. Most of the 300 farm ponds in the 
county were constructed in the past 15 years. The ponds 
average 214 acres in size and are of the earth-embank- 
ment type. Some were built primarily to supply irriga- 
tion water, and the very small ones were built to supply 
water for livestock and thus improve grazing. All ponds 
are stocked with fish. 


Schools, Churches, and Farm Organizations 


Grade schools are distributed throughout the county, 
and high schools are at Gaffney and Blacksburg. Lime- 


stone College, a liberal arts school for women, is at 
Gaffney. Vocational courses in agriculture are available 
at Gaflney and Blacksburg. Some children who live near 
the county line attend school in other counties. 

Small churches are well distributed in rural areas, and 
the towns have larger churches. Many members who live 
in town support and attend services in rural areas because 
these are their home churches. 

Units of the Farm Bureau and the Grange are active 
in the county, and 4-H clubs and other groups of young 
people participate in various agricultural activities. The 
soil conservation activities in the county are chiefly di- 
rected by the Cherokee Soil Conservation District. 


Power Facilities 


Electrical power is available throughout the county. 


. A large part of the power used by commercial consumers 
ge p 


in Gaffney, and much of that used by private consumers, 
is supplied by a private electric company. Power fur- 
nished by the Rural Electrical Administration is available 
in all parts of the county. Electrical appliances are used 
in most farm homes and in almost all the homes of 
industrial workers. 

Three plants generate electricity in the county, all of 
which are on the Broad River. These plants are at 
Dravo in the northern part of the county, at Cherokee 
Falls, and southeast of Cherokee Falls. 

Several electric power transmission lines and a tele- 
phone cable cross the county, and gas and oil pipelines 
cross the central part. The rights-of-way for these lines 
and the structures-themselves have to be considered when 
terraces, outlets, farm ponds, and flood-control struc- 
tures are planned. 


General Statistics on County 


The data that follow are from the Federal: census .of 
agriculture and from the South Carolina Development 
Board. The column on the right is the rank in the State 
that the county holds for the item listed. For example, 
Cherokee County ranked twenty-first in population 
among the counties in South Carolina in 1950. In the 
section “Agriculture” are tables that list the acreage of 
principal crops, yields of crops, and the number of 
livestock. 


Rank in 
S.C. 
Population (1950)_-_...-.-.--.----.----------- 34, 992 21 
Growth in population (1940-50) --percent__----.-- 5.1 24 
Land area (1950)_...---------- square miles___-. 894 45 
Density of population (1950)_.-_per square mile__ 88.8 12 
Urban population (1950) ....----percent_-_------ 35. 5 9 
Farms (1954)_-.----.---------- number__...---- 2, 357 22 
Average size farm (1954)---.-_-- aere... ee 86. 5 30 
Tenant farmers (1954)_-_------- percent._.------ 32. 8 27 
Farmers working 100 days or 
more each year off farm (1954) _percent__-_----- 45.1 10 
Motortrucks on farms (1954)__.-number___-.-.-- 768 18 
Tractors on farms (1954)_:__---- number___-----. 866 24 
Autos on farms (1954)___-..-..-number-_._------ 1, 710 23 
State highways (1957)_--------. miles: sscc2sc02 547 20 
State highways paved (1957) __--percent__------- 84. 9 15 
Main line railroad track (1957) __miles.-...------ 38 39 
Elementary and high school 
pupils (1955-56) .-.---------- number_-.------ 8, 036 29 
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General Soil Map 


The General Soil Map at the back of this report shows 
by colors broad areas, or soil associations, in the county. 
Each association is distinguished from the others in the 
county by its kinds, proportions, and patterns of soils. 
The soils in any one association may be similar, or they 
may differ greatly. 

From a knowledge of the kinds, proportions, and pat- 
terns of soils, it is possible to make general statements 
about the capabilities of the soil associations. These 
statements have to be much less detailed than the state- 
ments that.can be made about individual soils, but they 
are useful to those who need general information about 
broad areas. 

In the following pages, the five soil associations shown 
on the General Soil Map are described and broad uses of 
the soils in the associations are discussed. 


Area 1 


Deep, well-drained, friable sotls over gneiss, granite, 
and schist, on broad ridges and side slopes: Cecil-Madi- 
son association 


This soil association, called the Broad Ridge section, 
has a total area of about 117,400 acres. It consists of 
broad ridgetops and their slopes. The slopes extending 
in the direction that the ridges run are gentle and 
moderate; those that slope abruptly downward from the 
ridgetops are dissected, fairly regular, and strong to 
moderately steep. 

The main ridge in this area extends across the county 
and separates the watershed of the Broad River from 
the watershed of the Pacolet River. The Broad River 
cuts through the northeastern corner of this area, and the 
Pacolet River is along most of the southern boundary. 

Cecil soils make up 48 percent of area 1, and Cecil and 
Madison soils, 82 percent. About 7 percent of the area 
consists of Appling soils, and about 6 percent is Mixed 
alluvial land. Small acreages of Lloyd, Wilkes, Louis- 
burg, Worsham, and other soils make up the rest of the 
aren. 

The soils in this area are in capability classes I, I, 
III, or IV, or are not generally suited to cultivated crops 
(see subsection “Capability Groups of Soils”). About 6 
percent of the area is Local alluvial land in class I. 
About 25 percent consists of sandy loams in class IT, and 
about 89 percent consists of severely eroded loams and 
clay loams in classes TIT and IV. Figure 3 shows a 
typical landscape in area 1. 

Except on the steeper slopes, much of the area has been, 
cleared and cultivated. A large part is eroded. About 
40 percent of the area is woodland, 80 percent is cul- 
tivated, 25 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent is in non- 
farm use. The main crops are cotton, corn, peaches, smal] 
grains, and hay. Beef cattle are raised on many farms, 
and much of the acreage not suited ‘to cultivation is used 
for pasture. Some of it is reverting to woodland. 

The soils in area 1 are generally better suited to culti- 
vation than those in other parts of the county and are 
easier to manage. However, the sloping and eroded soils 
need good management to prevent the loss of soil and 
water. Surface runoff is moderate in amount and is 


fairly slow except on the steep or severely eroded soils. 
The content of organic matter is fairly low, but moisture- 
supplying capacity and fertility are moderate. 

ome of the minor soils are not well suited to cultiva- 
tion, but Local alluvial land is productive and is used for 
vegetated outlets in cultivated areas. The Worsham soils 
are not suited to cultivated crops but are suited to pas- 
ture, to trees, and to pond sites, The Louisburg soils that 
have been cultivated are returning to trees. Because it 
is likely to be flooded, most Mixed alluvial land is used 
for pasture or trees. 

The farms in this area are smaller than the county 
average in size. A larger percentage of farmers own 
their farms, and many farmers work in industrial plants. 
This is the most thickly populated area ‘in the county, 
especially that part northwest of Gaffney. A network of 
roads serves the area, and the main roads and many con- 
necting roads are paved. Interstate Highway 85 and 
the Southern Railway cross the area from west to north- 
east. 

The most intensely cultivated part of area 1 is called 
the Battleground section. The boundary of this section is 
shown on the General Soil Map by a broken line. This 
section extends to Gaffney along the main ridge and in- 
cludes smaller ridges between Goforth, Cherokee, and 
Suck Creeks in the northwestern part of the county. It 
is mostly cultivated or in pasture but is wooded in a few 
small parts. Farms are smaller than in the rest of area 1, 
and the percentage of farmers who work in industrial 


plants is less. More farmers, however, own their farms. 


Most of the farming is of the general type, but peaches 
and some grapes are also grown. 


Area 2 


Deep, well-drained, friable soils over sericitic sehist: 
Tatum association 


This soil association has an area of about 73,020 acres. 
The soils are on short, gently sloping to moderately 
sloping ridgetops and dissected, irregular, strongly slop- 
ing to steep.side slopes. Many drainageways are in this 
area, and the bottom lands are narrow. The Broad 
River, Kings Creek, and Thicketty Creek are the main 
streams. In the northeastern corner of this area are about 
5,000 acres of Kings Mountain National Park. Mc- 
Gowans, Draytonville, Saladback, and Whitaker are 
rounded hills that rise abruptly a few hundred feet and 
are locally called mountains. \ 

Tatum soils make up about 70 percent of area 2, Nason 
soils, 10 percent, and Manteo soils, 10 percent (fig. 4). 
The rest of the association is in Tirzah soils, Mixed 
alluvial land, and small areas of Orange, Cecil, Madison, 
Lloyd, and Wilkes soils. 

The soils on ridgetops and moderate side slopes are 
eroded very fine sandy loams and silty clay loams in 
capability classes IT and III. These areas are cultivated 
and consist mostly of Tatum and Nason soils, Gravelly 
Manteo soils are on the moderately steep to steep side 
slopes and broken ridges. Nearly one-third of area 2 is 
severely eroded silty clay loam. 

The Tatum soils have a yellowish-brown surface soil 
and a yellowish-red to red subsoil. The surface soil of 
the Nason soil is grayish brown, and the subsoil is mot- 
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Figure 3.—General soil area 1. Crops planted in strips that have grassed outlets are on soils in classes II and HI. Pasture on 
soils in class IV. 


tled strong brown and yellowish red. The Manteo soils 
have a shallow surface soil and a gravelly subsoil of thin, 
discontinuous, firm clay. Generally, the soils of area 2 
take water slowly and are moderately permeable. The 
amount of surface runoff is large. These soils are low in 
organic matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and 
fertility. 

All of area 2 was once cultivated except the steep and 
the gravelly parts. About 55 percent is now in woods, 
20 percent is in pasture, 15 percent is cultivated, and 10 
percent is idle or in nonfarm use. Areas that have never 
been cleared are in mixed hardwoods and some pines. 
Reforested areas are in pines. Virginia pine is common 
near Cherokee Falls and Blacksburg. Corn, cotton, grain 
sorghums,.small grains, and vegetables are the main cul- 
tivated crops. The most commonly used pasture mixtures 
are tall fescue and ladino clover, and bermudagrass or 
bahiagrass mixed with white clover and annual lespedeza. 
Sericea lespedeza is seeded for hay and pasture except on 
the Orange and Manteo.soils. Beef cattle are raised, and 


some pulpwood is produced. Nearly all of the poultry in 
the county is raised in the northern part. The soils in 
area 2 are only fairly productive. They require large ad- 
ditions of fertilizer and careful management to, maintain 
fertility and to prevent erosion. 

Farms in area 2 are generally smaller than the county 
average in size, The farms are small because of the ef- 
fects of industry and because of the steep slopes, erosion, 
and generally low production. The larger farms are in 
an area south of Gaffney, and the smaller ones are in the 
thickly populated parts around Gaffney, Cherokee Falls, 
and Blacksburg. About 90 percent of the farming is 
done by farmers who also work in industrial plants. 

Cherokee Falls, Blacksburg, and the eastern suburbs 
of Gaffney, are centers of urban population and of indus- 
trial employment. This area is served by the Southern 
Railway, by Interstate Highway 85, and other main roads 
and connecting roads. One gasoline pipeline, two nat- 
ural gas pipelines, and several power transmission lines 
also cross area 2. Two brick companies in the north- 
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Figure 4.—Relation of landscape and underlying material in the Tatum soil association. 


eastern corner of area 2 use parts of Manteo, Nason, and 
Tatum soils to make their product. A limestone company 
produces large quantities of agricultural lime. 


Area 3 


Shallow to deep 
soils over mined 
association 


This association covers about 27,150 acres. It consists 
of long, narrow ridgetops that are gently sloping to 
moderately sloping and have irregularly dissected, 
strongly sloping to steep side slopes. Across the middle 
of the area are two main ridges that are separated by 
Gilkey Creek and its bottom lands. Thicketty Creek and 
adjoining bottom lands extend across the southern part 
of the area, and the Broad River and its terraces and 
bottom Jands form the eastern boundary. Generally, the 
ridge north of Gilkey Creek is moderately dissected and 
the ridgetops are wider than those south of Gilkey Creek. 

Wilkes soils‘ make up about 57 percent of this area, and 
Lloyd soils about 18 percent (fig. 5). About 10° percent 
consists of Mecklenburg soils and 8 percent Tredell soils. 
The rest of the ‘association consists of Mixed alluvial 
land and of Helena, Davidson, and other soils, 

The soils in this area are in capability class IT, IIT, IV, 
VI, and VIL.: Nearly all of the soils in classes II and III 
are on ridgetops. Those in class IV are on short, upper 
side’ slopes; and those in class VII are on the steeper, 
dissected side slopes. The shallow Wilkes soils that have 
never been cultivated are in class VI. 

In the southern half of area 3, the soils are generally 


moderately well drained to well drained 
basie and acidie rocks: Wilkes-Lloyd 


Wilkes sandy lJoams. In the northern half, they are 
Lloyd and Mecklenburg clay loams. The Wilkes soils 
are shallower than the Toya and Mecklenburg soils and 
have little or no development of the subsoil (B horizon). 
The Wilkes soils next to the Iredell soils and those in the 
more nearly level areas have a thin, discontinuous sub- 
soil in some places. Iredell soils are relatively shallow. 

Generally, the Wilkes soils are on the steeper, more 
broken slopes. They are in large areas in the southern 
half of the county on the ridge between Gilkey and 
Thicketty Creeks. Lloyd and Davidson soils are mainly 
on the main ridgetops along the Irene Bridge Road. The 
Mecklenburg soils are on low slopes, mostly in the north- 
ern part of area 3. 

The soils in this area are moderately slow in perme- 
ability, and surface runoff is in large amounts. Except 
for the Lloyd and Davidson soils on ridgetops, these 
soils are low in organic matter, moisture-supplying capa- 
city, and fertility. 

All of area 3 except the steepest parts has been culti- 
vated to clean-tilled crops. The wooded areas that were 
not cultivated have been cut, burned, or grazed. Sheet 
and gully erosion have been active in the area and are now 
only partly controlled. 

About 67 percent of the area is wooded, 20 percent is 
in pasture, 8 percent is cultivated, and 5 percent is in 
nonfarm use. Large parts of the wooded areas have poor 
stands of trees. Common pasture plants are tall fescue 
mixed with ladino clover, or bermudagrass mixed with 
white clover and annual lespedeza. Sericea lespedeza, 
which is suited to the reddish-brown soils in this area, is 
seeded for hay and pasture. Crops commonly grown are 
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Figure 5—Relation of soils to landseape and underlying material in the Wilkes-Lloyd association. 


cotton, corn, grain sorghum, small grains, and annual 
lespedeza. 

The farms in this area are generally larger than the 
average-sized farm in the county. Beef cattle and pulp- 
wood are the main products. Only about 25 percent of 
the farmers are living on and farming their own land. 
Area 8 has adequate roads; the main roads and some 
- connecting roads are paved. 

Though most of area 8 was once cultivated, most 
cultivation is now on the smoother ridgetops because of 
the steep slopes, erosion, and other unfavorable soil con- 
ditions. The natural reforestation of loblolly pine has 
been slow, and the growth of all pines is slow. The better 
areas are planted to pasture. 


Area 4 


Deep, well-drained soils over porphyritic granite or 
pegmatite: Lockhart association 


This soil association has a total area of about 23,580 
acres. It is bounded on the north by Gilkey Creek, on the 
east by the Broad River, and on the south by the Pacolet 
River. The area consists of long, narrow, gently sloping 
and moderately sloping ridgetops and strongly sloping 
and moderately steep side slopes. Two main ridges 
dominate in the area. Thicketty Creek, the main drain- 
ageway in the southern part of the county, flows through 
it. 

Lockhart soils, which oceur in one body, occupy about 
90 percent of area 4 (fig. 6). Mixed alluvial land is 


598952—62——2 


distributed through the area and makes up about 3 per- 
cent. The rest of the area consists of Cecil, Appling, and 
Wilkes soils, and of soils on terraces that border other 
soil associations. 

The soils of area 4 are in capability classes IT, ITT, IV, 
VI, and VII. On ridgetops the soils are mostly eroded 
coarse sandy loams in class IT, but there are also 
severely eroded clay loams. Most of the acreage of. 
severely eroded clay loams is in class III, but some is in 
class IV. Severely eroded clay loams also occur on side 
slopes, where they are divided about equally in classes 
IV, VI, and VII. 

The Lockhart soils have more definite layers than the 
Wilkes soils. Their profile is thinner than that of as- 
sociated soils, and their B horizon is less distinct. Frag- 
ments of feldspar are common in the Lockhart soils 
and, on some slope breaks, rocks or boulders are just 
below or are on the surface. Infiltration of water is slow, 
permeability is moderate, and surface runoff is in large 
amounts. These soils are low in organic matter, moisture- 
supplying capacity, and fertility. 

About 65 percent of area 4 is wooded, 10 percent is 
cultivated, 15 percent is in pasture, and 10 percent is 
idle. Cultivation is now generally limited to fairly small 
fields of class II and ITT soils on ridgetops. Cotton, corn, 
grain sorghums, small grains, and annual lespedeza are 
the cultivated crops. Sericea lespedeza and some cow- 
peas are planted for hay. Suitable pasture plants are 
tall fescue mixed with Jadino clover, and bermudagrass 
or bahiagrass mixed with white clover and annual 
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Figure 6.—Landscape and underlying material in Lockhart soil association. 


lespedeza. Pasture in kudzu provides limited grazing. 
Peach orchards, once established in this area, have been 
abandoned. Most livestock in the area are beef cattle. 

The farms in area 4 are above the county average in 
size, and only about 20 percent of the farm owners live 
on their land. Nearly all farm buildings are on roads 
along ridgetops and occupy many acres of gently sloping 
class II and III land. This is the least populated area in 
the county and has comparatively few roads. Main roads 
and some connecting roads are paved. 

Because this area was settled early and the settlers 
practiced clean cultivation on strong slopes, erosion has 
been active and many deep gullies have formed (fig. 7). 
Many fields have reforested naturally in loblolly pine, 
which is harvested for pulpwood and is a leading com- 
mercial product. 


Area 5 


Deen, friable, moderately well drained to poorly drained 
soils on bottom lands: Miwed alluvial lands 


This soil association consists of about 12,310 acres of 
nearly level bottoni lands and terraces, mostly along the 


Figure 7.—Gullied land on Lockhart soil. 


Broad and Pacolet Rivers and Thicketty, Gilkey, and 
Kings Creeks. The ‘terraces, which amount to about 
1,310 acres, are generally along the larger streams. 

Mixed alluvial land makes up 40 percent of this asso- 
ciation, and Mixed wet alluvial land about 20 percent. 
Congaree soils amount to 11 percent of the area; Wick- 
ham soils, 7 percent; Chewacla soils, 6 percent; Buncombe 
soils, 4 percent; Altavista soils, 4 percent; and River- 
wash, State, and other soils, 8 percent (fig. 8). 

The soils in this area are mostly in capability classes 
II, ITI, IV, and V. About 62 percent of the acreage on 
bottom lands is in class II, 26 percent is in class V, 
§ percent is in class IIT, and 4 percent is in class IV. 
Cultivation of the bottom lands is chiefly on Congaree 
and State soils, and on the higher, more uniform areas 
of Mixed alluvial land. The soils on terraces are well 
drained to moderately well drained and are in cultivated 
crops and pasture, except for the moderately steep soils 
that are mostly in pines. 

The Congaree, State, Chewacla, and Buncombe soils 
are on bottom lands and have fairly uniform character- 
istics. Mixed alluvial land and Mixed wet alluvial land 
have variable characteristics. The Congaree soils lack a 
B horizon and are more subject to overflow than the 
State soils. In some places, the State soils are higher 
than the Congaree. Chewacla soils have a darker surface 
soil than the Congaree or State soils and are mottled in 
the subsoil. The Buncombe soils are light colored, 
coarse textured, droughty, and fairly unproductive. On 
bottom Jands crop losses are severe once every 3 or 4 
years becanse of floods. 

The soils on terraces are deep, friable, and dominantly 
well drained. They are suited to a wide variety of crops. 
Except for the droughty Buncombe soils, the soils on 
bottom Jands generally have a good supply of moisture 
and are productive. 

About 70 percent of this area is wooded, about, 20 per- 
cent is in pasture, and about 10 percent is cultivated. 
The wocded areas are chiefly in mixed hardwoods of 
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Figure 8.—Schematic drawing of a small part of soil association 5 showing the relation of the main soil series in the dominant 
land types, Mixed alluvial land and Mixed wet alluvial land. 


low quality. Except for the more varied and wetter parts, 
the soils on bottom lands are well suited to shallow-rooted 
pasture plants grown locally. They are, however, poorly 
suited to sericea lespedeza and other deep-rooted crops. 
Most areas in class II soils have high yields of grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, corn grown for grain or silage, and 
mixtures of annual pasture plants. Most of this area is 
well suited to loblolly pine, but surface drainage may be 
needed on the wetter areas. 

Generally, the farmlands in this association are parts 
of large farms that are partly in other associations. The 
area has an adequate mileage of through roads and has 
many unimproved roads that end in stream bottoms. A 
few homesites are on the terraces. 

Though most of this area was cleared and cultivated 
early, large acreages were abandoned in the period 
between 1915 and 1935 because of damaging floods. Many 
areas, particularly those along Thicketty and Gilkey 
Creeks, received damaging deposits of sand and silt. 
Most cultivation is on the Broad River, Kings Creek, and 
the Pacolet River in places that are less likely to be 
flooded. Because the number of beef cattle is increasing, 
much of the brush and low-yielding hardwoods is being 
replaced by pasture. 


Soils of Cherokee County 


This section contains a discussion of soil survey 
methods and the detailed descriptions of all soils mapped 
in the county. 


Soil Survey Methods and Definitions 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the field, classifies the soils according to the facts he 
observes, and maps their boundaries on aerial photo- 
graphs. 

Orrice stupy.—Before the aerial photographs are 
taken into the field, a study is made to determine the 
drainage pattern and slope changes. The depressions 
where water accumulates and flows are marked with a 
blue pencil, and abrupt changes of slope are drawn in 
lightly with a black pencil. Also noted, so that later they 
can be checked in the field, are indications of severe sheet 
erosion, gully erosion, sandy areas, and other character- 
istics that can be seen on the aerial photographs. 

Fiery stupy.—Then the soil scientist bores or digs 
many holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are 
not spaced in a regular pattern but are located according 
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to the lay of the land. Usually they are not more than 
a quarter of a mile apart, and sometimes they are much 
closer. In most soils each boring or hole reveals several 
distinct layers, called horizons, which collectively are 
known as the soil profile. Each layer is studied to see 
how it differs from others in the profile and to learn the 
things about this soil that influence its capacity to sup- 
port plants. 

Color, which is an indication of the content of organic 
matter, is noted in each layer. The darker the surface 
layer, as a rule, the more organic matter it contains. 
Streaks and spots of gray, yellow, and brown in the 
lower ‘layers generally indicate poor drainage and poor 
aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is de- 
termined by the way the soil feels when rubbed between 
the fingers. It is later checked by laboratory analysis. 
Texture determines how well a soil retains moisture, 
plant nutrients, and fertilizer, and whether it is easy or 
difficult to cultivate. 

Structure depends on the way the individual soil par- 
ticles are arranged in aggregates and the amount of pore 
space between the particles and the aggregates. The ease 
or difficulty with which the soil is penetrated by plant 
roots and by moisture is determined to a large degree by 
structure. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or 
to stick together, indicates whether the soil is easy or 
difficult to keep open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the field 
study and considered in classifying the soils include the 
following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or com- 
pact: layers; the presence of gravel or stones in amounts 
that will interfere with cultivation; the steepness and 
pattern of slopes; the degree of erosion; the nature of 
the underlying parent material from which the soil has 
developed; and acidity or alkalinity of the soil as meas- 
ured by chemical tests. 

Cuasstrroation.—On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the field survey team or determined by 
laboratory tests, soils are classified into phases, types, 
and series. The soil, type, which may consist of several 
phases, is the basic classification unit.. Types that re- 
semble each other in most of their characteristics are 
grouped in a soil series. 

Soil type-—Soils that are similar in kind, thickness, 
and arrangement of soil layers are classified as one soil 
type. 

Soil phase—Because of differences other than those 
of kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, some soil 
types are divided into two or more phases. Variations 
in slope, frequency of rock outcrops, degree of erosion, 
depth of soil over the substratum, and natural drainage 
are examples of -characteristics that suggest dividing a 
soil type into phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been sub- 
divided) is the unit shown on the soil map. It is the 
unit that has the narrowest range of characteristics. Use 
and management practices, therefore, can be specified 
more easily for the soil phase than for soil series or yet 
broader groups that contain more variation. 

Soil series——Two or more soil types that differ in sur- 
face texture, but are otherwise similar in kind, thickness, 
and arrangement of soil layers, are normally designated 


as a soil series. In a given area, however a soil series 
may be represented by only one soil type. Each series is 
named for a place near which it was first mapped. 

Miscellaneous land types——Areas that have little true 
soil are not classified by types and series but are identi- 
fiel by descriptive names. Examples in Cherokee 
County are Gullied land, firm material; Gullied land, 
friable material; Local alluvial land; Mixed alluvial 
send Mixed wet alluvial land; Riverwash; and Stony 
ancl. 


Descriptions of Soils 


This section describes the soil series, or groups of simi- 
lar soils, and the mapping units in Cherokee County. 
The 23 soil series and 8 miscellaneous land types of the 
county are arranged in alphabetic order. Each series is 
described generally and is compared to other series. Then 
the mapping units in the soil series that have the same 
texture in the surface layer are described together. For 
example, all of the mapping units in the Cecil series that 
have a sandy loam surface layer are described first, and 
then all that have a clay loam surface layer. 

Ordinarily, only one mapping unit in a series is de- 
scribed in detail. The other mapping units are described 
briefly, mainly by contrasting them with the first one. 
Characteristics not described and not in the name of the 
mapping unit are considered similar to those of the map- 
ping unit described in detail. 

The description of each mapping unit points out slope, 
erosion, texture, and other properties that distinguish it 
from other soils in the series. Frequently the character- 
istics emphasized for a mapping unit are those that di- 
rectly affect its use and management. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol,. 
in parentheses, that identifies it on the large map at the 
back of this report. At the end of each description of a 
mapping unit is a reference to the capability unit in 
which it has been placed. Management for each capa- 
bility unit is discussed in the subsection “Capability 
Groups of Soils.” The location and distribution of the 
mapping units are shown on the detailed map at the back 
of this report. The approximate acreage and proportion- 
ate extent of the mapping units are given in table 2. 

Some of the terms used in describing the soils have 
been explained in the previous subsection; others in the 
Glossary. The descriptions of the soil profiles contain 
most of the terms that, may not be familiar or that have 
special meaning in soil science. 

In most of the layers of the profiles, following a color 
name, there is a Munsell notation, such as (10YR 4/4). 
This notation is for the use of soil scientists and others 
who need to define color more-precisely than is possible 
by using words. Munsell notations are described in the 
“Soil Survey Manual” (3)1. Most readers can ignore 
these notations. The color given for a soil is its color 
when moist. 


Altavista series 


The Altavista series consists of deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained, light-colored soils on stream 
terraces. These soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 


‘Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 103. 
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TABLE 2.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


It 


Soil Acres Percent’ Soil Acres 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent. Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
SIOPES wood oes Sk elk pe ie os 143 0.1 severely eroded. .....------------------ 1, 788 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent : Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
slopes, eroded__.__--------------------- 354 -1 severely eroded__-..------------------- 2, 055 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _. 4, 747 1.9 || Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, slopes, eroded.....--------------------- 1, 303 
eroded unite oe eR eG Shh ei 411 .2 || Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes _ 1, 026 v4 slopes, eroded___.--.-_----------------- I, 044 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
eroded 21 2 She Sees poe oa 178 vl slopes, eroded.--.---------------------- 308 
Appling sandy loam; 10 to 15 percent slopes, Lockhart coarse.sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
eroded s 22-2 34 ee See ed ee 452 22 slopes, eroded___.-..-------------------- 600 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent 
Crodeds.cecse esos oo ete Seb fe 536 .2 S)OpChai Rc eee oe Se eer eece elas 197 
Buncombe loamy sand__.__-.-.---.-.-.--- 477 .2 |) Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent 
Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely slopes, eroded__......------------------ 384 
eroded 3.0 - oe ade obec ee eeceseceogacue 4, 253 1.7 || Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severe- slopes, severely eroded.___-------------- 1, 697 
lysérodéd us o.2 in a i ee 5, 908 2.3 || Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 per- 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, cent slopes, severely eroded____....------ 2, 893 
severely eroded____.-__-_--------------- 5, 180 2.1 || Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 per- 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, cent slopes, severely eroded___.-.___----- 3, 251 
severely eroded__...--.----------------- 3, 213 1.3 || Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 per- 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.____- 3, 564 1.4 cent slopes, severely eroded______-__------ 2, 454 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 per- 
CTO ed fei vis Se oe a aly ace eae 15, 321 6. 1 cent slopes_.....2 222 ene 843 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. ___- 775 .3 || Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2-to 6 per- 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, cent slopes, eroded__._.-.-------------- 10, 395 
TOMEI ose Fo she okt cere Bene 4, 794. 1.9 || Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 per- 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes____ 982 4 Centslopesic2 282 Lowe oe eke cecal 557 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to LO per- 
eroded -'4. = Ge eh a ee ek 1, 792 7 cent slopes, eroded..........----.------ 441 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes__- - 2, 526 1.0 |} Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 per- 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, cent slopes__...-.-.-------------2----- 1, 025 
eroded wane oe sete lo ebb east 1, 292 -5 || Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 per- 
Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes__. 997 4 cent slopes, eroded_._...--------------- 2, 904 
Chewaela silt loam__.._.-.--------------- 752 . 3 || Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 per- 
Congaree fine sandy loam___.....-__..--- 424 2 cent slopes. ...._._.--_-.2------2------ 2, 472 
Congaree silt loam__._.-.-..-------------- 1, 132 -4 |! Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 per- 
Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, cent slopes, eroded_._.-_--.------------ 1, 652 
eroded see ei 2 oleate ee tA dee eae 256 . 1 j] Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 per- 
Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, cent slopes, eroded. ._._.--------------- 1, 1386 
@rodedi.2 62215735 Je 114. () Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent 
Gullied land, firm materials.._......._._-.- 7, 269 2.9 BIO POSS 2 Fs oe ewe a Jameel oe heuer’ 377 
Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 per- Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent 
cent slopes... _._...-------------------- 1, 274 5 slopes, eroded_....2. 2. eee ee eee 624 
Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 per- : Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
cent slopes____..-.--------.--.-.--._-.- 16, 311 6.5 slopes 22 tute Ak ewe eee 407 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
CrOded ee oe oa nS ba ei eed why eae 302 wl SlOPeSuneinc Cea tt seek eee ae oe eee 4, 420 
Tredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
severely eroded_________----.-.---_----- 4.66 .2 slopes, eroded_..z..--------------------- 1, 148 
Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ 790 .3 |) Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Iredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent severely eroded___.1_..----------------- 231 
slopes, eroded__.-.-_-.-.--.------------ 625 .2 || Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, slopes, severely eroded____._.__.-.-.-.-- 605 
severely eroded_________-__-_------------- 849 .3 || Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, slopes, severely BpONeA ae Coe Ce sue oe 555 | 
severely eroded__..--------------------- 1, 573 -6 || Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent ; 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, slopes, severely eroded cuncs fio ee 783 
severely eroded..__.-_-_.-.-.-.-----+---- 774 -3 || Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, BVO0Ods. oot oe oe eee coe cebuceuswe 413 
severely eroded_.___._..-..---.---------- 912 -4 || Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___- 1, 521 .6 erodedssucae ese Saeecuc wea se ate e 429 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___ 558 .2 || Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 pereri slopes_ 471 
Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__ 339 1 |} Mixed alluvial land........-.------------- 11, 161 
Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes...------ 897 aA Mixed wet alluvial land_.-.-----.--------- 4,211 
Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes.-..----- 571 .2 || Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
Local alluvial land... --..2-..--..--2----- 508 .2 slopésincs 8" loathe ee es 1, 599 
Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
severely eroded_____------------------- 764: .3 slopes, eroded_....-..------------------ 1, 182 
Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
severely eroded. .....---.-..----------- 2, 268 9 slopes, eroded__..---------------------- 734 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils—Continued 


Soil Acres Percent Soil Acres Percent 
Nason very fine sandy loum, 15 to 25 percent Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
BlOPeS=e eo eto ee nee ee A eee 1, 208 0.5 SlOPCS setae scaclh beck Seve cece sists 6, 390 2.5 
Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
- slopes, severely eroded____-----------.-- 457 2 slopes, eroded so-.essoescecece eae ets 5, 043 2.0 
Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 385 percent 
slopes, severely croded__-_.------------- 1, 835 of slopesus iow secesbcched duces tee 3,383 13 
Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_. - 125 () Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ 183 al 
Riverwasliryo2.. oo ee ee ee 259 .1 || Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
State fine sandy loam___-_-.--.-.---------- 148 ol eroded ygoe So Ss ewe oko ns ME iowa 385 2 
Stony. land. =-..-- 5. 5-oceseyeeeecesecs 1, 161 .5 || Tirazah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 3. 2esuscs we deu a sbage esa a 225 vk 
. severely eroded.__---------------------- 1, 913 .§ || Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Croded se 22 sian eect as eto TS Se 270 al 
severely eroded_...--..----------------- 6, 506 2.6 || Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 282 al 
Tatum silty clay loam, 10 ‘to 15 percent Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
slopes, severely eroded__-.-------------- 6, 077 2. 4 GrOded tees oe at ede oe iS Bee Se 362 wl 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent Wickham sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, 
slopes, severely ecroded_----------------- 5, 523 2. 2 severely eroded__.--...-...------------- 167 ol 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____ 395 £2 
SlOPOS 22 Soe ene Se See oe wooo 573 . 2 || Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes _ __ 1, 801 ant 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent | Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 
slopes, eroded__-.---------------------- 6, 381 2.5 Coded Sau cote sete Lia Sek ee eh 2, 861 Ld 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent f Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
pslopeSie oases eco. et ed ks 763 .3 Crodéd sci ocetew cue lac ete sett oe 8, 492 3. 4 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes... 4,719 1.9 
slopes, eroded___.....---------- fet eae 5, 550 2.2 || Worsham sandy loam, OU to 6 percent slopes. 1, 605 6 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 
SIOPCS- cies hoon la eee eee oe os 1, 029 4 eroded 22 nee3o soa esen che eee ae 203 1 
‘Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent Water. ccunent Se udaced aa lice 243 uk 
slopes, eroded__..-...------------------ 2, 729 L1 —_—__—_—__—— — 
Total. .2. Seeees noice LG ets 3 252, 160 100. 0 
Less than 0.1 percent. 
They formed in general alluvium on nearly level to B, 11 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) clay loam; 


gentle slopes in small areas adjacent to or near bottom 
lands. 

The surface layer is 5 to 12 inches thick. It ranges 
from sandy loam to silt loam in texture and from grayish 
brown to olive brown in color. The subsoil is 20 to 36 
inches thick and consists of yellowish-brown clay loam, 
somewhat mottled with dark brown and red. 

These soils are moderately permeable and moderately 
low in fertility. They contain a moderate amount of 
organic matter and have a moderate moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

The Altavista soils lie along the main drainageways. 
They occur with Wickham soils and adjacent to soils on 
bottom lands or uplands. They are lower lying than the 
Wickham soils and are not so reddish as those soils. 

Altavista soils formed under mixed hardwoods. Most 
of the acreage is in pasture or is wooded. Small areas 
are cultivated or are idle. 

. Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (AfB2)—This deep, well-drained, friable soil 
formed on the lower slopes of stream terraces in the 
uplands of the Piedmont. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping cultivated field on 
Buffalo Creek, 4 miles west of Blacksburg) : 


A, 0 to 9 inshes, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; many small roots; few quartz pebbles; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 9 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) sandy clay 


loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist; many small roots; few quartz 
pebbles; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundray. 


moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky when wet, firm to friable when moist, 
and slightly hard when dry; few roots to depth of 
26 inches; few medium, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
fine red (2.5YR 4/6) aggregates at 24 to 28 inches; 
brown aggregates are larger than red and slightly 
hard at 28 inches; faint clay films at 24 to 28 inches; 
moderate amount of fine mica; medium acid; gradual, 

_ Wavy boundary. 

42 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8) clay loam; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet, crumbly when dry; clay 
films on gray aggregates; considerable amount of 
fine mica; material in this layer is very fine sand. 

The surface layer ranges from 5 to 10 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil is 20 to 86 inches thick. In the lower 
part of the B horizon, the colors vary but are mainly 
browns and reds. The C horizon varies in texture and 
in color but, in most places, is friable, slightly sticky 
clay loam. The clay loam contains a considerable amount 
of fine sand. A few strata of small pebbles occur. Fine 
mica is common in the lower part of the B horizon and 
in the C, 

- Included with this soil are-small areas of sandy loam 
and gravel. Also included are a few severely eroded 
spots and a few small areas with slopes of more than 
6 percent. 

Use and management.—Most of Altavista fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, has been cleared and 
cultivated. Cotton, corn, hay, and other crops were 
grown, but most of the acreage is now in pasture. Small 
areas are In woods, are cultivated, or are idle. 


This soil is fairly well suited to most crops locally 
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grown. It is not suited to peaches and is poorly suited to 
cotton or alfalfa. . 

This soil responds to fertilization and other good 
management. If managed well, it produces good yields 
of corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, and soybeans. To 
prevent excessive erosion, divert water from higher 
lying slopes and control runoff. Manage crop residue so 
that tilth is improved and crusting is prevented in areas 
where the sandy surface soil is thin. 

Pasture plants suited to this soil are sericea lespedeza, 
tall fescue, ladino clover, and bahiagrass or bermudagrass 
seeded with crimson clover or white clover. Control graz- 
ing to maintain cover and to prevent compaction in 
eroded areas. (Capability unit ITe-2.) 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(AfA)—This soil is deep, moderately well drained, and 
friable. Its surface layer is 5 to 12 inches thick and, in 
most places, is thicker than that in Altavista fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most crops grown in 
the county. It is not suited to peaches and is poorly 
suited to cotton or alfalfa. If adequately limed and 
fertilized, it produces good yields of corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, and soybeans. It is easy to manage, and it 
responds to good management. Crop residue should be 
handled in a way that will maintain tilth and fertility. 

Pasture plants suited to this soil are sericea lespedeza, 
annual lespedeza, tall fescue seeded with ladino clover, 
and bahiagrass or bermudagrass seeded with crimson 
clover or white clover. For high yields of hay or pasture, 
this soil needs lime and fertilizer. (Capability unit I-2.) 


Appling series 


The Appling series consists of deep, well-drained, light- 
colored soils that formed on weathered granite, gneiss, or 
schist. These soils are medium acid to strongly acid. In 
some small areas the parent materials contain quartz and 
are gravelly. Dominant slopes are less than 10 percent, 
but slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

The surface layer ranges from sandy loam in slightly 
eroded areas to clay loam in severely eroded areas. The 
subsoil is yellowish red to yellowish brown and is mottled 
in the lower part. It is 30 to 45 inches thick. The amount 
of mica in these soils varies. 

The Appling soils have a friable subsoil and_are 
moderate to moderately slow in permeability. Their 
available moisture-holding capacity is-moderate. They 
contain a medium amount of organic matter and have 
moderate natural fertility. 

Appling soils occur with the Cecil, Madison, Lockhart, 
Louisburg, and Helena soils. They are yellower but less 
uniformly colored than the Cecil and Madison soils. 
Appling soils are less -friable than the Madison and 
contain fewer pebbles. Their subsoil is finer textured, 
firmer, and yellower than that in the Lockhart soils, and 
they lack the fragments of feldspar that are common in 
those soils. They have a coarser textured, much more 
friable subsoil than have the Helena soils, which formed 
on parent materials derived from mixed acidic. and basic 
rocks. 

These soils are in the western part of the county. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated and is now 
in crops, pasture, or trees. Small areas are idle. 
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Figure 9—Ladino clover on Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. ‘ 


Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ap8).— 
This is a deep, well-drained soil that formed on weathered 
gneiss on gently sloping uplands. - 

Typical profile (in a cultivated field 4 miles northwest 
of Gaffney) : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable 
when moist; many fine roots; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Bo 6 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; strongly acid to medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. : : 

Bo 15 to 48 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) and yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 5/6) clay; moderate, medium, suban- 
gular blocky structure; frisble when moist, firm when 
dry; strongly acid to medium acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. j ; 

Cc 48 inches +, friable material weathered from gneiss. 

The A horizon ranges from 6 to 12 inches in thickness. 
Infiltration is moderately rapid, and runoff is slow.. A 
few shallow to moderately deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil are small areas of fine sandy 
loam on slopes of 0 to 2 percent. Also included are very 
small gravelly areas and eroded areas. 

Use. and management.—Because it is deep, well drained, 
and easy to till, this soil is suited to all crops grown. In 
the area (fig. 9). It is not-so well suited to annual lespe- 
deza and other crops that have short, fine roots, 

Terraces and outlets are needed to dispose of excess 
water that causes erosion. Stripcropping and good man- 
agement of crop residue help to protect terraces and to 
increase the organic-matter content and the available 
moisture-holding capacity. , 

This soil responds to lime and fertilizer and produces 
high yields of crops if adequate amounts of these amend- 
mentsare added. (Capability unit [Te-2.) 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
{ApB2}.—The surface layer of this eroded soil is generally 
thinner than that in Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and more’ varied in other characteristics. The 
subsoil is sandy clay loam, which, in many places, has 
been mixed with the original surface soil by plowing. 
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Infiltration is moderate to slow, and runoff is medium. 
Many rills, many shallow gullies, and a few moderately 
deep gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil are many severely eroded areas 
where the sandy clay loam subsoil is exposed. Also in- 
eluded are a few small gravelly areas. 

Because of its thin, more variable surface layer, this 
‘soul is not so well suited to frequent cultivation as Appling 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is suited to hay 
or pasture. If it is cultivated, this soil needs protection 
from further erosion. To obtain high yields, add adequate 
amounts of fertilizer. (Capability unit ITe-2.) 

’ Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (ApC}.— 
This soil has a thinner, more varied surface layer than 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and a subsoil 
that is more friable and less distinctly mottled. Water 
infiltrates rapidly, and runoff is medium. In areas that 
were once cultivated, shallow gullies are common and a 
few deep ones have formed. 

Included with this soil are small gravelly areas, and 
very small areas with slopes of more than 10 percent. 
Near Goucher small areas contain a considerable amount 
of coarse fragments of granite and quartz as well as a 
few boulders. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. It is not 
so well suited to cultivated crops as is Appling sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. If it is cultivated, this soil 
ought to be protected against erosion and loss of water 
through runoff. Long crop rotations and additions of 
crop residue increase the content of organic matter and 
the available water-holding capacity. (Capability unit 
TTe-2.) 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
{ApC2)—This eroded soil has stronger slopes and more 
rapid runoff than Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. Infiltration of water is medium to slow, and run- 
off is rapid. Shallow gullies are common, and a few deep 
ones have formed. 

Included with this soil are many severely eroded areas 
where the subsoil has been mixed with remnants of the 
original surface soil. In these areas the surface layer is 
sandy clay loam to clay loam. Also included are a few 
small gravelly areas. 

This soil is best suited to perennial hay, to pasture, or 
to trees. Because of its strong slopes, thin surface layer, 
and rapid runoff, it is not suited to frequent cultivation. 
If it is cultivated, use practices that will conserve soil 
and water. Long crop rotations and good management. 
of crop residue will help to maintain tilth and fertility. 
To keep a good cover on this soil, apply sufficient ferti- 
lizer and regulate grazing. (Capability unit ITTe-2.) 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
{ApD2}—This strongly sloping, eroded soil has more rapid 
runoff and. a thinner surface layer than has Appling 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and a thinner, more 
friable subsoil. Infiltration of water is medium to slow, 
and runoff is medium to rapid. Gullying is common. 
Many of the gullies are shallow, and a few are moder- 
ately deep to deep. 

Included with this soil are some severely eroded areas. 
The surface layer of these inclusions is sandy clay loam 
to clay loam. Also included are small gravelly areas and 
very small areas with slopes of more than 15 percent. 


Because it is in small, strongly sloping areas, this soil 
is not suited to frequent cultivation. It is best suited to 
pasture and trees. Suitable pasture plants are sericea 
lespedeza, kudzu, and other perennials. This soil re- 
sponds to lime and fertilizer. It needs large additions of 
fertilizer if it is to produce good pasture. (Capability 


unit [Ve-1.) 


Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
{ApE2)-—This steep, eroded soil has in many places a sub- 
soil that is thin, very friable, and light colored. Infiltra- 
tion of water is moderate to slow, and runoff is rapid. 
Gullying is common in cleared areas, where many shal- 
low and a few moderately deep to deep gullies have 
formed. 

Included with this soil are medium-sized to small, 
severely eroded areas. In these areas the surface layer 
is sandy clay loam or clay. loam and is chiefly subsoil 
material. Also included are small gravelly areas and a 
few small areas on slopes of more than 25 percent. 

Because it is steep and its plow layer is mostly subsoil 
material, this soil is not suited to crops. It is best suited 
to trees. Some areas on the lower parts of slopes, how- 
ever, can produce fairly good permanent pasture if fer- 
tilizer is added and grazing is regulated. (Capability 
unit VIe-2.) 


Buncombe series 


The Buncombe series consists of deep, excessively 
drained, light-colored soils. These soils consist of recent 
sandy alluvium on high bottom lands along the larger 
streams, Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent and, in many 
places, are undulating. 

The surface layer of these soils is pale yellowish-brown 
to dark yellowish-brown loamy sand. It is underlain by 
light yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown and gray- 
ish-brown loamy fine sand. In many places, Iayers of 
mixed sand and gravel are at a depth of.more than 4 
feet. These soils are low in organic matter and fertility 
and are medium acid to strongly acid. 

Buncombe soils occur with Mixed alluvial land and 
with State, Chewacla, and Congaree soils. They are more 
excessively drained than Mixed alluvial land and are 
more uniform in texture. They are on higher elevations, 
are lighter colored, and are sandier than the State, 
Congaree, and Chewacla soils. Buncombe soils are more 
excessively drained than the well drained State and 
Congaree soils and the moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained Chewacla soils. 

The larger areas of Buncombe soils in this county are 
along the Broad River. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and cultivated but is now in hardwoods, pines, 
or pasture. Because they are droughty, these soils are 
suited to only a narrow range of crops. 

Only one Buncombe soil is mapped in Cherokee 
County. 

Buncombe loamy sand (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Bc).— 
This is a deep, excessively drained soil that formed on 
high bottom land along large drainageways. 

Typical profile (in an unimproved pasture along the 
Broad River) : 

Aip © to 1 inch, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) loamy 
sand; weak, medium, crumb structure; loose when 


moist, soft when dry; many fine roots; fine mica; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
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Az,» 1 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy fine 


sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; loose when moist; 
many fine roots; few coarse fragments of: quartz; 
: fine mica; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 8 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) loamy 
fine sand with a few lighter colored spots or splotches 
and a few brown spots; structureless; loose when 
moist; few medium roots; fine mica; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 24 to 30 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) light 
fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand with a few lighter 
or darker spots; weak, fine, crumb structure; fine 
mica; strongly acid. 

Cz; 30 to 60 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
fine sand or very light fine sandy loam; structureless; 
fine. mica; loose; strongly acid. 

The surface soil ranges from pale yellowish brown to 
dark yellowish brown. The A,, horizon is 0 to 2 inches 
thick, and the A,, horizon is 5 to 8 inches thick. The C 
horizons range from pale brown to dark grayish brown. 
In many areas, the C, horizon is missing, but generally 
it occurs in low-lying flats. Some areas contain pebbles 
or small fragments of quartz. 

This soil has slow surface runoff, rapid permeability, 
and low moisture-supplying capacity. It is low in or- 

ganic matter and natural fertility and is medium acid 
to str ongly acid. The root zone is thick and tilth is good. 

Use and management.—Most of Buncombe loamy “sand 
has been cultivated but is now in woods or pasture. Be- 
cause it is droughty, this soil has only a limited use for 
crops. The less droughty areas, however, will produce 
corn, annual hay, and “bermudagrass, but these areas need 
to be fertilized heavily. (Capability unit ITIs-2.) 


Cecil series 


The Cecil series consists of deep, well-drained, friable 
soils that are gently sloping to steep. These soils formed 
in uplands on weathered gneiss and schist. They are 
medium acid. 

The surface layer of the Cecil soils in Cherokee County 
ranges from sandy loam to clay. In eroded areas, this 
layer j is clay loam and clay because most of the original 
surface hasbeen removed by erosion. The original sur- 
face layer is 7 to 13 inches thick and, in the less eroded 
areas, 1s grayish brown to yellowish brown. The subsoil 
is 30 to more than 70 inches thick and is yellowish red 
to red. The depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to more 
than 40 feet. 

Cecil soils are moderate in permeability and in avail- 
able moisture-supplying capacity. They are moderately 
low in organic matter and in natural fertility. Infiltra- 
tion ranges from medium in sandy loam to slow in clay 
loam. 

In Cherokee County, the Cecil soils are mainly in the 
northwestern part and are the dominant soils in that 
area. In most places.they occur with the Appling and 
Madison soils. In some places they occur with Wilkes 
soils, and in some places they are adjacent to the Tatum, 
Helena, Lockhart, or Louisburg. soils. 

The Cecil soils have a browner surface layer and a 
redder subsoil than have the Appling soils. Their sur- 
face soil contains less gravel than that of the Madison 
soils, and their-entire profile contains less mica. Cecil 
soils are slightly less friable than the Madison soils. 
They are deeper, redder, and. have more distinct horizons 
than the Wilkes soils, which formed on mixed basic and 


acidic rocks. The Cecil soils resemble the Tatum soils 
but are coarser textured and more productive. They are 
redder than the Helena soils and are coarser textured 
in the subsoil. They lack the fragments of feldspar that 
are common in the Lockhart soils and have a thicker 
and more stable subsoil than those soils. The layers in 


_the Cecil soils are more distinct than those in the Louis- 


burg soils. 

Cecil soils formed under mixed hardwoods. Areas that 
were once cultivated and have reforested naturally are in 
pines, and some areas that have not been cultivated_are 
in mixed hardwoods and a few pines. Uneroded Cecil 
soils on the milder slopes are suited to all crops grown 
in the county. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdB2)—This deep, well-drained soil formed on weathered 
gneiss or granite on uplands of the Piedmont. 

Typical profile (in a moist, cultivated field 3 miles 
northwest of Gaffney) : 

Ap 0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when "moist: 
many roots; few small fragments of quartz; medium 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi 6 to 13 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist; few fine roots; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

By 13 to 23 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, hard 
when dry; continuous clay films; low content of mica; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bz 23 to 45 inches, red (2.5YR, 5/8) clay to clay loam; firm 
to friable when moist, hard when dry; continuous 
clay films; few mica flakes; few yellowish-red mottles; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 45 to 70 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) clay loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist; 
moderate content of mica; few yellowish-red mottles; 
medium acid. 

C 70 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) partly weathered 
quartz mica schist or gneiss that contains a consider- 
able amount of mica; medium acid. 

The A horizon ranges from 4.to 7 inches in thickness 
and from grayish brown to reddish brown in color. ‘The 
subsoil is reddish brown to red. A few mottles or 
splotches are in the lower part of the B horizon, and a 
few mica flakes are in the B and C horizons. 

Included with this soil are some areas of fine sandy 
loam and a few small severely eroded areas that have a 
clay loam surface soil. Also meluded are some gravelly 
areas that contain fragments of quartz or of other under- 
lying rocks. 

All of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, 
small grain, or other clean-tilled crops. Most of it is 
now cultivated or in pasture, but a few small areas are 
wooded or are idle. 

Use and management.—Because it is gently sloping, is 
in good tilth, has a friable subsoil, and has a good con- 
tent of moisture, this soil is well suited to ‘all crops 
grown locally. It responds to fertilization and other good 
management. Moderate practices to conserve soil “and 
water will maintain tilth and productivity. (Capability 
unit ITe-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Cd8).—The 
surface layer in this soil is 6 to 12 inches thick and ‘is 
thicker than that in Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 


slopes, eroded. In most places the surface layer is 
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grayish brown, but in small areas where subsoil material 
has been brought up by tillage, it is yellowish brown. 
Included with this soil are a few very small gravelly 
areas and areas that have slopes of less than 2 percent. 

Small areas of this soil are cultivated, but most of it 
remains in stands of hardwoods or of hardwoods and a 
few pines. The cleared acreage is in clean-tilled crops 
and pasture. 

This soil is better suited to crops than Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. It is well suited to 
all crops grown locally. It responds to fertilization and 
other management and can be used continuously if 
simple practices of soil management are used. (Capa- 
bility unit ITe-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (CdC).—Ero- 
sion has not been active on this strongly sloping soil. 
The surface layer is grayish-brown sandy loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. A few gravelly spots are included. 

Most of this soil is in stands of hardwoods and a few 
pine. A small part is in crops or pasture. This soil is 
suited to a wide range of uses, but it is likely to erode 
if it is cultivated frequently. I¢ responds to fertilization 
and other good management. If it is cultivated con- 
tinuously, moderate management is needed. (Capability 
unit IITe-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
{CdC2).—This strongly sloping soil has more rapid runoff 
than Cecil sandy loam, ¥ to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The plow layer is yellowish-brown sandy loam, 4 to 6 
inches thick. Included with this soil are a few severely 
eroded spots and a few areas where moderately deep 
gullies have formed. Also included are a few gravelly 
areas. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to small grain and 
to cotton, corn, and other clean-tilled crops, but much of 
it is now in pasture and peach orchards, Small areas are 
in pines, and very small parts are idle. 

This soil is suited to peaches, pasture, or hay. It is 
susceptible to erosion if it is cultivated. It responds to 
fertilization and other good management but needs 
moderate practices of soil and water conservation. 
(Capability unit [iTe-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (CdD) —-This 
strongly sloping soil has more and faster runoff than 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The 
grayish-brown sandy loam surface soil ranges from 7 to 
12 inches in thickness. In many areas the subsoil is 
thinner, lighter colored, and contains less clay than that 
in Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. A few 
small areas of gravelly soils are included. 

Little of this soil has been cultivated. Most of it re- 
mains in stands of hardwoods and a few pines. The 
cleared acreage is mostly in pasture, but a few cleared 
areas are idle. 

This soil is suited to bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed 
with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. Because slopes are 
strong, modern farm machinery is difficult to use. If cul- 
tivated, this soil should be protected from erosion by in- 
tense management, and by the use of crop rotations in 
which cultivated crops are not grown frequently. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdD2)—This strongly sloping soil has much more and 


faster runoff than Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and a slightly thinner surface soil. Severely 
eroded spots are more numerous. In some areas the sub- 
soil is thinner, lighter colored, and more friable than 
that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Included with this soil are a few gravelly areas and some 
severely eroded spots where a few moderately deep gullies 
have formed. 

Most of this soil is in hay or pasture. Some small 
areas are in peach orchards or forest trees, or are idle. 

This soil is best suited to pasture, perennial hay, or 
trees. Annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and bahiagrass 
or bermudagrass seeded with whiteclover and annual 
lespedeza will control erosion and provide good yields of 
hay or pasture. This soil responds to fertilizer, but fre- 
quent cultivation may cause erosion. If it is cultivated, 
apply fertilizer, use long crop rotations, and control 
water, (Capability unit 1Ve-1.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (CdE).—This 
moderately steep soil is deep, well drained, and friable. 
It is on breaks that slope to medium sized and small 
streams. The sandy surface soil is 7 to 12 inches thick, 
but runoff is rapid and the risk of erosion is great. The 
subsoil, in many places, is thinner and contains less clay 
than that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Included with this soil are a few gravelly areas. 
A few moderately deep gullies have formed. 

Most of this soil is in stands of mixed hardwoods. 
Areas that have been heavily cut, burned, or grazed are 
in hardwoods mixed with pines. Open areas are in pas- 
ture or are idle. 

Because erosion is likely and the use of modern farm 
machinery is difficult, this soil is not suited to cultivated 
crops. It responds to fertilizer, however, and is fairly 
well suited to bahiagrass, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
oye and other pasture plants. (Capability unit VIe- 
2. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdE2)—This moderately steep soil is deep, well drained, 
and friable. The grayish-brown sandy loam surface soil 
is 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is generally thinner 


’ and sandier than that in Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 


slopes, eroded. 

Included with this soil are many areas of clay loam 
where, clayey subsoil material has been plowed into the 
surface soil. Also included are a few gravelly areas and 
a few areas where moderately deep gullies have formed. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated for only a short 
time. It is now in pasture, in stands of mixed hardwoods 
and pines, or in small idle areas. Because of the moder- 
ately steep slopes and the hazard of further erosion, this 
soil is not suited to crops. It responds to fertilizer and 
if well managed will produce fair yields of annual les- 
pedeza, of kudzu, and of bermudagrass or bahiagrass 
mixed with whiteclover. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes (CdF)—This 
steep soil is in very small areas that slope up from 
bottom lands or directly from the edge of streams. The 
subsoil is red to reddish brown and, in many places, is 
thin, very friable to loose, and contains only a small 
amount of clay. Included with this soil are a few small 
gravelly areas, a few stony spots, and a few areas where 
moderately deep gullies have formed. 
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Most of this soil is still in stands of mixed hardwoods 
that, where disturbed by grazing animals or by fire, have 
a few pines intermingled. Because of the steep slopes 
and the risk of erosion, this soil is not well suited to crops 
or pasture. Open areas within pastures will produce 
limited grazing if these areas are seeded to kudzu and 
are well managed. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 

Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Cc83)——This soil is in medium-sized areas on 
gently sloping ridgetops and in small areas surrounded 
by soils with slopes greater than 6 percent. Its surface 
soil is reddish brown and much finer textured than that 
in Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and it has 
slower infiltration than the sandy loam and more rapid 
runoff. Most of the original sandy loam surface soil is 
gone; many shallow and a few moderately deep gullies 
have formed. The moisture-supplying capacity is moder- 
ately low.. 

All of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, 
small grain, and other clean-tilled crops. Most of it is 
now in pasture or crops, but a few small areas are 
planted to pines, are idle, or are in nonfarm use. 

This soil is best suited to pasture or close-growing 
crops, but it will also produce good yields of row crops 
if it is fertilized and otherwise well managed. If culti- 
vated, this soil needs moderately intensive practices to 
control erosion and to improve the soil. (Capability unit. 
IITe-1.) 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CcC3).—This soil occurs in small areas at the head 
of drainageways and in larger areas on slopes adjacent 
to medium-sized drainageways. The surface soil is reddish 
brown. This soil has steeper and shorter slopes than has 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and finer 
texture, slower infiltration, and faster runoff. Nearly all 
of the original surface soil is gone, and many shallow gul- 
lies and a few deep ones have formed. Included with this 
soil are a few gravelly areas. 

All of this soil has been cultivated but is now in pas- 
ture, crops, or trees, or is idle. Because it is sloping 
and susceptible to severe erosion, it is not. well suited to 
row crops. It is best suited to pasture, perennial hay, 
or trees. Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, or 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. 

If it is needed for cultivated crops, this soil should be 
planted to close-growing crops 3 in every 4 years. Larger 
fields should be stripcropped, and small fields, planted to 
trees or pasture. Management is needed to contro] ero- 
sion, to improve tilth, and to increase the moisture- 
supplying capacity. (Capability unit IVe-1.) 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CcD3).—This strongly sloping, severely eroded soil 
is mainly on slopes adjacent to medium-sized and large 
drainageways. It has faster .runoff than Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface soil is 
reddish-brown to red clay loam. In some areas the B 
horizon contains less clay and is less distinct than that 
in Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The 
surface soil and subsoil combined range from 20 to 40 
inches in thickness. Shallow and moderately deep gullies 
are common. Included with this soil are a few severely 
gullied areas and a few small gravelly areas. 


And mottles. 


This soil has been cultivated to corn, small grain, cot- 
ton, and other clean-tilled crops. It is now in pine trees, 
pasture, or is idle. 

Because of the steep slopes, slow infiltration, and rapid 
runoff, this soil is unsuited to cultivation. It is best suited 
to pine trees. Under good management, some areas of 
this soil can be seeded to pasture and grazed, if the 
grazing is regulated. Suitable pasture plants are kudzu, 
sericea. lespedeza, or bermudagrass mixed with white- 
clover and annual Jespedeza. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CcE3)—This soil is in small areas on breaks along 
drainageways. It has lost all of its original sandy loam 
surface soil and, in some small areas, most of its subsoil. 
The surface layer is reddish-brown clay loam, 2 to 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is reddish-brown or red clay 
loam, 15 to 30 inches thick. Shallow and moderately 
deep gullies are common. Included with this soil are a 
few small gravelly areas and a few areas with slopes of 
more than 25 percent. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated. It is now mainly 
in pine trees, but small areas are idle and a few small 
spots are in pasture. This steep, severely eroded soil is 
not suited to crops or pasture. It is best suited to trees. 

Areas of this soil that are within pastures on other 
soils will gain a protective cover and provide limited 
grazing if they are seeded to pasture plants and are 
heavily fertilized and otherwise well managed. Suitable 
pasture plants are kudzu, or bermudagrass mixed with 
annual lespedeza and whiteclover. (Capability unit 
VITe-1.) 


Chewacla series 


In the Chewacla series are deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained, medium acid soils, 
These soils formed under hardwoods in recent alluvium 
on bottom lands along medium-sized and large streams. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer of these soils is better drained and 
more uniformly colored than is the underlying sub- 
stratum. It is dark grayish-brown to dark-brown 
silt loam. The silt loam is 10 to 15 inches thick in most 
places, but it ranges from 8 to 20 inches in thickness. 
Tn these soils, a B horizon has not developed. The sub- 
stratum is silty clay loam and has a wide range of colors 
Brownish colors dominate to a depth of 
25 to 85 inches, and grays and yellowish browns are below 
that depth. 

These soils are moderately permeable and contain a 
medium amount of organic matter. Their moisture- 
supplying capacity and fertility are moderately high. 
Though subject to fairly frequent overflows, they are 
productive soils. 

Chewacla soils are mostly along the Broad River, the 
Pacolet River, Thicketty Creek, and Kings Creek. 
Though they oceur with other soils on bottom lands, they 


are closely associated with Congaree soils and Mixed 


alluvial land. Chewacla soils are more uniform in drain- 
age, color, and texture than Mixed alluvial land. They 
lack the well-drained, uniformly colored layers in the 
substratum that are common in Congaree soils. 
Only one Chewacla soil is mapped in Cherokee County. 
Chewacla silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ch)—This 
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is a deep, somewhat poorly drained to moderately well 
drained, productive soil on bottom lands. 

Typical profile (in a nearly level pasture, on the east 
side of the Broad River, 1 mile south of bridge on old 
U.S. Highway 29, 6 miles east of Gaffney) : 

A, 0 to 2 inehes, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable when moist 
and slick when wet; many small roots; medium acid; 
gradual boundary. 

Ae 2 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
many fine roots; few small pores; few small fragments 
of quartz; small amount of very fine mica; common, 
fine, faint, brownish mottles in lower 4 inches; medium 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

As; 16 to 28 inches, dark grayish-brown (lOYR 4/2) silty clay 
loam with many streaks and mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
or coarse, granular structure; friable; few medium 
roots and pores; many small, dark-brown aggregates; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C; 28 to 40 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay 
loam with common, fine, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 
3/2) and grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure or coarse, granu- 
lar structure; slick when wet; considerable amount of 
fine mica; few roots; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Co 40inches +, gray (2.5Y 5/0) silty clay with many, medium, 
distinct, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) mottles and 
streaks; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
tough and plastic; water table at top of this layer; 
some fine mica; strongly acid; grades to unconsolidated 
gray sands and clays at 54 to 60 inches. 

The A, horizon is 1 to 3 inches thick, and the A, 
horizon is 10 to 18 inches thick. Other horizons in the 
profile vary slightly in thickness. Also variable is the 
depth to unconsolidated underlying material and the 
content of mica and quartz. The water table is below a 
depth of 36 inches in most places but at times rises to a 
depth of about 12 inches. Included with this soil are small 
areas of Congaree soils and Mixed alluvial land, and spots 
of poorly drained soils. 

Chewacla silt loam is moderately high in fertility and 
in moisture-supplying capacity. It is likely to be flooded 
frequently. : 

Use and management—This soil is best suited to sum- 
mer crops and to pasture. If overflow is controlled, it is 
suited to a wide range of truck crops. Suitable summer 
crops are corn grown for grain or silage; grain sor- 
ghums, oats, and rye; and bahiagrass or annual lespedeza 
grown for hay. Suitable pasture plants are tall fescue 
mixed with lacino clover, bahiagrass or dallisgrass mixed 
with white clover, and annual lespedeza. Bermudagrass 
or ryegrass is fairly well suited to the better drained 
areas. Most cultivated fields need open ditches to carry 


surface runoff from low areas. (Capability unit [IIw-2.) 


Congaree series 


In the Congaree series are deep, well-drained, very 
friable soils in recent general alluvium on bottom lands 
along medium-sized and large streams in the Piedmont. 
These soils are slightly acid. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent, but surface drainage is good. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark-brown to. dark 
reddish-brown silt loam to fine sandy loam, It is under- 
lain by dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam to silt loam. 


Congaree soils are moderately permeable and have a 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity. They con- 
tain a medium amount of organic matter and are 
naturally fertile. 

These soils are mostly along the Broad River, the 
Pacolet River, and Kings Creek. Though they occur with 
other soils on bottom lands, Congaree soils are more 
closely associated with Mixed alluvial land and Chewacla 
soils. They are browner than Mixed alluvial land, have 
a more uniform and finer texture, and are less likely to 
be flooded. Congaree soils are better drained and have a 
browner surface soil than the somewhat poorly drained 
Chewacla soils, which have a poorly drained subsoil. 

These soils formed under mixed hardwoods but are 
now cultivated or are in pasture. They are flooded infre- 
quently, are easily worked, and are procuctive. 

Congaree silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cr)—This 
is a deep, well-drained, very friable soil on high bottom 
lands. 

Typical profile (in a nearly level pasture west of the 
Broad River, 3 miles east of Wilkinsville) : 

Aip Oto 2inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; moderate, 

medium, granular structure; soft when dry; mass of 

fine roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

2 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3 to 3/4) silt 
loam; medium, coarse, granular structure; very fri- 
able when moist; many roots; considerable amount of 
fine mica; few medium pores; very slightly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C, 10 to 32 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR. 4/4) silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; crumbly when 
dry, friable when moist, and slick when wet; few 
medium roots, root holes, and pores; much very fine 
mica; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 32inches +, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and dark yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 4/4) light silty clay loam; a few, medi- 
um, distinct, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) con- 
cretions; weak, medium, granular structure; very 
friable when moist and slick and slightly sticky when 
wet; much mica; layer of quartz gravel 2 to 3 inches 
thick at a depth of 36 to 38 inches; medium acid; Cz 
horizon 36 inches or more thick. 

This soil contains fine mica in some places. Infiltration 
is moderately slow and runoff is moderate. In some areas 
the profile is less uniform than that described, and some 
small spots are not so well drained. Included with this 
soil are small areas of fine sandy loam. 

Use and management—Congaree silt loam is in crops 
or pasture. It is suited to most locally grown crops. 
Some areas are not suited to cotton, peaches, or grapes. 
This soil is suited to mixtures of pasture plants seeded 
locally. The less deep and the low-lying areas are only 
fairly well suited to sericea lespedeza and alfalfa. If 
it is fertilized adequately and otherwise well managed, 
this soil will produce high yields. (Capability unit 
TIw-2.) 

Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Co).—This soil is coarser textured than Congaree silt loam 
and is less uniform in other characteristics. It occurs in 
areas where the overflow from streams is more direct 
than it is on the silt loam. Mica is coarser textured and 
more common. The infiltration of water is medium, and 
surface runoff is slow. 

Included with this soil are a few small areas of Con- 
garee silt loam and a few small, sandy washouts. Also 
included are areas of gravelly soil and poorly drained 
spots. These areas are more numerous than those in- 
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cluded with Congaree silt loam. Some areas have slopes 
of 4 percent. 

This soil has slightly lower yields than Congaree silt 
loam, but it is suited to about the same use and manage- 
ment as that soil, (Capability unit IIw-2.) 


Davidson series 


The Davidson series consists of deep, well-drained, 
friable soils on uplands. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from gabbro, diabase, diorite, hornblende 
schist, and other dark, basic rocks. 

The surface layer is dark reddish-brown loam, 3 to 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-red clay to clay 
loam, 30 to 48 inches or more thick. In some places the 
surface layer and the subsoil are so similar in color and 
texture that it is difficult to tell them apart. In most 
eee bedrock is at a depth of more than 15 feet. 

ocally, these soils are called push dirt. 

The Davidson soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 
They are moderate in permeability and in moisture- 
supplying capacity. They contain a medium amount of 
organic matter and are moderately high in fertility. 

These soils are in the vicinity of Wilkinsville. They 
occur mostly with Lloyd and Mecklenburg soils. David- 
son soils are deeper, darker red, and finer textured than 
Lloyd soils, which formed on mixed basic and acidic 
rocks. They are much deeper than the lower lying 
Mecklenburg soils, and they lack the yellowish-brown and 
brown colors of those soils. 

Davidson soils formed under stands of hardwoods 
mixed with redcedar. The wooded areas are now mostly 
in pine and mixed hardwoods, cedar, shrubs, and vines. 

Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(DaC2).—This is a deep, well-drained, dark reddish-brown 
to red soil. It is in uplands on the top of fairly narrow 
ridges. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping, cultivated field,.2 
miles south of Wilkinsville) : 

A, Oto7 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 2/4) loam; weak, 

medium, granular structure; very friable and soft 

when moist and slightly sticky when wet; many roots; 

a few small quartz pebbles; occasional soft, dark con- 

eretions; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

7 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; crumbly 
when dry and slick and slightly sticky when wet; a 
few soft, dark concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B 10 to 25 inches, dark-red (2.5 YR 3/6) clay; moderate, medi- 
um, subangular blocky structure; slightly hard when 
dry, firm when moist, and slightly sticky when wet; 
few roots; few dark concretions; few pores and old 
root holes in upper part; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B; 25 to 46 inches, clay loam, dominantly red (2.5YR 4/6 
and 4/8) but slightly variable and includes yellowish- 
brown hues; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly hard and crum- 
bly when dry, and slick when wet; few soft, dark con- 
cretions; strongly acid; diffuse boundary. 

C, 46 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam splotched 
with lighter colors; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; soft when dry, very friable when moist, 
and slick when wet; few dark concretions; strongly 
acid; 12 or more inches thick. 

The surface layer ranges from 3 to 7 inches in thick- 
ness. Infiltration of water is slow, and on the steeper 


slopes, runoff is rapid. Included with this soil are small 


AB 


areas of severely eroded soils that have a clay loam sur- 
face soil, and small gravelly areas with remnants of old 
terraces. 

This soil has been cleared and planted to clean-tilled 
crops. Most of it is cultivated, but some is in pasture and 
trees. Most crops grown locally are suited to this soil, 
but because of the slightly sticky surface soil, frequent 
cultivation is not desirable. Cotton grown on this soil 
may produce too much foliage. If it is fertilized heavily, 
this soil will produce good yields of sericea lespedeza and 
mixtures of pasture plants. Where cultivated crops are 
grown, intensive management is needed to control erosion 
and to maintain fertility. (Capability unit ITTe-1.) 

Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(DaE2}.—This soil is on the lower slopes of fairly narrow 
ridges. In most places the original surface soil is mixed 
with the clay subsoil to a depth of 3 to 6 inches. Infiltra- 
tion of water is slow. Because this soil is steep, surface 
runoff is greater than on Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. Shallow gullies are common, and a few 
moderately deep gullies have formed. Inéluded are some 
small areas of gravelly soils and soils on remnants of 
old terraces. 

This soil was once cultivated to clean-tilled crops but 
now is mostly in pasture or woods. Small areas are culti- 
vated. Frequent cultivation of this steep soil may cause 
severe erosion. If fertilized and managed well, the less 
sloping fields can be planted to grain sorghums, oats, and 
rye, or to sericea lespedeza for hay. The steeper slopes 
are better suited to pasture or loblolly pine than to crops. 
Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or 
mixtures of bahiagrass or bermudagrass with whiteclover 
and annual lespedeza. (Capability unit IVe-1.) 


Gullied land 


In Cherokee County, this land has been mapped in 
three units. They are Gullied land, firm materials; Gul- 
lied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes; and 
Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes. 

Gullied land, firm materials (10 to 35 percent slopes) 
(Ga|.—This land type consists of very severely eroded 
areas in which more than half of the acreage has been 
dissected by shallow to moderately deep gullies in intri- 
cate patterns. Before it was gullied, most of this land 
was made up of Wilkes, Manteo, and Mecklenburg soils, 
but some consisted of small areas of Iredell, Orange, and 
Helena soils. In many places the gullies have cut into the 
underlying weathered basic rock, mixed basic and acidic 
rock, or sericitic schist. Rocky areas are common, Slopes 
generally range from 10 to 35 percent, but in some areas 
they are less than 10 percent. 

Between the gullies the soil material is mostly reddish 
brown to yellowish brown, plastic, and clayey. This 
material made up the subsoil and substratum of the soils 
in this land type before they were gullied. Some of the 
original sandy loam surface soil remains in a few spots 
between the gullies. 

This land contains very little organic matter and is 
low in fertility. Infiltration of water is slow, runoff is 
rapid and in large amounts, and tilth is poor. Though 
the depth to bedrock is more than 20 inches in most 
places, the soil material is not suitable for good root 
growth. 
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Large areas of this land are near Ashbury and Wilkins- 
ville in the southeastern quarter of the county. Though 
plants are difficult to establish, much of this land has been 
partly stabilized by sparse stands of cedar, pine, and 
mixed hardwoods, and by brush and vines. (Capability 
unit VIIe-3.) 

Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
(GfC)—This land consists of very severely eroded areas in 
which more than half of the acreage has been dissected 
by shallow to deep gullies. Before it was guilied, most 
of this land was made up of Cecil, Tatum, Appling, and 
Madison soils and some of it-consisted of very small areas 
of Lockhart, Lioyd, Nason, or other friable soils. The 
gullies in and adjacent to the Lockhart soils are especi- 
ally large. In many places the gullies in this land type 
have cut into the underlying weathered granite, gneiss, or 
granitic schist. Gravelly areas are common, and there are 
a few rocky areas. 

Between most of the gullies is reddish-brown to 
brownish-yellow clayey material that made up the subsoil 
and the substratum of the soils in the area before they 
were gullied. In a few areas some of the original surface 
soil remains between the gullies. 

Infiltration of water is slow, permeability is moderate, 
and surface runoff is in large amounts. This land is low 
in fertility and in organic matter and is in poor tilth. 
Bedrock is at a depth of 3 feet or more, and root growth 
is fair. 

This land is distributed through the county in small 
areas. Though it is difficult to establish plants, most of 
this land has been partly stabilized by fair or sparse 
stands of pines and mixed hardwoods, and by brush and 
vines. Nevertheless, much silt 1s washed to areas down- 
stream. 

The better areas of this land might be made suitable 
for limited grazing if the land were prepared and well 
managed, including the addition of large amounts of 
fertilizer. Suitable pasture plants are kudzu, sericea 
lespedeza, and bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. (Capability unit VITe-4.) 

Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent 
slopes (GfF).—This land consists of very severely eroded 
areas, in which more than half of the acreage has been 
dissected by shallow to deep gullies. Before it was gul- 
lied, this land was made up of Cecil, Tatum, Appling, 
Nason, and Lockhart soils. In many places the gullies 
have cut into the underlying weathered granite, gneiss, or 
schist. Some large gullies have formed, mostly in or 
adjacent to Lockhart soils. Gravelly areas are common, 
and there are a few rocky areas. 

Between most of the gullies is red or reddish-brown 
and yellowish-brown clayey material that made up the 
subsoil and the substratum of the soils in this area before 
they were gullied. A few places retain the original sandy 
loam surface soil. 

This land has slow infiltration of water, moderate 
permeability, and rapid runoff in large amounts. It is 
low in fertility and in organic matter and is in poor 
tilth. In many places the depth to bedrock is 8 feet or 
more and the soil material is suitable for good root 
growth. 

This land is distributed through the county, mostly 
in small areas. Vegetation is slow to establish, but some 


of this land has been partly stabilized by fair to sparse 
stands of pine and of mixed hardwoods, and by brush 
and vines. Nevertheless, much silt washes downstream 
from this land, which needs to be prepared if it is to 
have new plantings or a satisfactory cover of vegetation. 
(Capability unit VIIe-1.) 


Helena series 


The Helena series consists of deep to moderately deep, 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands. 

These soils have a firm subsoil and are medium acid. 
They .formed on low-lying ridges over light-colored, 
acidic and basic rocks. 

Helena soils have a dark grayish-brown sandy loam 
surface soil, 38 to 7 inches thick. The firm subsoil consists 
of mottled yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow clayey 
material and is 24 to 40 inches thick. Weathered bedrock 
is at a depth of 40 to 72 inches or more. 

These soils are mainly in the south-central part of the 
county near Thicketty Creek and Asbury. They occur 
with Appling, Cecil, Lloyd, and Wilkes soils. They are 
not so deep or so well dramed as Appling soils, which 
have a friable instead of a firm subsoil. Helena soils lack 
the red color and the friable subsoil that characterize the 
Lloyd and the Cecil soils. They are deeper than Wilkes. 
soils and have a browner subsoil and more distinct layers. 
in the profile. 

Helena soils were formed in residuum weathered from 
aplitic granite that contains intrusions of quartz diorite, 
diabase, and other basic rocks. These soils developed 
under mixed hardwoods, but the woodland is now in 
pines or mixed hardwoods. 

Only one Helena soil is mapped in Cherokee County. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaC2)—This is a deep, moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typical profile (in a cottonfield, west of State High- 
way 11, south of Thicketty Creek, 10 miles south of 
Gaffney) : 


Ay 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable to: 
loose when moist; many roots; few fragments of 
quartz and granite; rather sharp sand particles; 
piahtly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 4 to 7 inches 

ick. 

B; 6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist; few fragments of rock; many roots, root 
holes, and pores; medium acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary; 3 to 6 inches thick. 

Ba, 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (L0YR 5/4) sandy clay 
with common, small, distinct, yellowish-red (5 YR 5/6) 
mottles and a few, small, distinct, red (2.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, and 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet; few medium 
root channels in top 6 inches of layer; few weak, pale 
concretions; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 

: 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B23 20 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/6) clay with 
common, fine, distinct, strong,-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and afew, medium, distinct, red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
hard and brittle when dry, firm when moist, and 
plastic when wet; few fragments of quartz and feld- 
spar; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 
20 inches thick. 
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C, 36inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and light brown- 
ish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy clay and clay with some 
sandy streaks; yellowish brown and tight brown in 
nearly equal amounts; some brown spots; tough but 
slightly crumbly; few fragments of rock; many parti- 
cles of sharp, coarse quartz; strongly acid; layer 
several feet thick. 

The A horizon ranges from 4 to 7 inches in thick- 
ness. The low ridges and lower side slopes are generally 
the most poorly drained. The mottling in the B horizon 
varies rather widely in distinctness. Some profiles do 
not have red mottles but are streaked with yellowish 
brown and brownish yellow. A few fragments of quartz 
are common in most profiles. Fine mica and fragments 
of feldspar are in some places. 

This soil is low in content of organic matter, in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, and in fertility. Water infil- 
trates the soil at a medium rate, permeability is slow, and 
runoff is moderately high. The soil warms up slowly in 
spring. 

Use and management.—This soil has been cleared and 
cultivated to clean-tilled crops: Most of it is now in 
crops, pasture, or trees. Small areas are idle. 

Because it is moderately well drained to well drained 
and has a slowly permeable subsoil, this soil is only fairly 
well suited to crops grown locally. It responds fairly 
well to good management, including fertilization. Suit- 
able crops are grain sorghums, oats, rye, and cowpeas. 
The better drained areas are fairly well suited to sericea 
lespedeza grown for hay, and to cotton and corn. Suit- 
able for pasture are sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, 
and bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with crimson 
clover or white clover. Pine trees are poorly suited on 
severely eroded areas. 

Tf the soil is needed for cultivation, plan rotations of 
crops in strips to add organic matter, to protect against 
excessive runoff, and to improve fertility. Control graz- 
ing so that a good cover is maintained and_ excessive 
compaction is prevented in the more severely eroded 
areas. (Capability unit [TTe-3.) 


Iredell series 


The Iredell series consists of moderately deep, medium 
acid soils on uplands. These soils are gently sloping to 
strongly sloping and are moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained. They formed on weathered 
diorite, gabbro, diabase, horneblende schist, chloritic 
schist, and other dark basic rock. 

The surface layer of these soils ranges from fine sandy 
loam to clay loam. It is very dark grayish-brown to 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam, 4 to 12 inches thick, in 
areas where the original surface soil remains, and clay 
loam in areas where the fine sandy loam has been re- 
moved. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to olive-brown 
clay and is very heavy, plastic, and sticky. The surface 
layer and subsoil combined are 15 to 36 inches thick. 

Iredell soils are slowly permeable and have a moderate 
moisture-supplying capacity. The infiltration of water is 
medium in the fine sandy loam and is slow in the clay 
loam, These soils are medium in organic matter and in 
fertility. 

Iredell ‘soils occur in the southeastern part of the 
county and are associated with the Wilkes and the Meck- 
lenburg soils. They are more gently sloping than the 
Wilkes soils and have a thicker, more uniform subsoil. 


Where they are adjacent to the Wilkes soils, Iredell soils 
have a subsoil that is generally thinner than it is else- 
where. The subsoil in the Iredell soils is more plastic and 
harder than that in the Mecklenburg soils and is yellow- 
ish brown instead of yellowish red. Where they adjoin 
the Mecklenburg soils, Iredell soils are browner than 
they are in other places and contain concretions of iron 
and manganese. 

The native vegetation was mostly mixed hardwoods, 
but there was some cedar. 

Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (1B) — 
This is moderately deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soil that has a subsoil of heavy, 
plastic, sticky clay. It has formed in uplands on dark 
basic rock. 

Typical profile (in a moist, gently sloping, idle field 4 
miles west of Wilkinsville) : 

A, 0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable 
when moist; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Bo; 5to12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay; moderate, 

medium and fine, angular blocky structure; distinet 

clay films; hard when dry and very plastic and sticky 
when wet; many dark coneretions; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

12 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay with 
olive (5Y 4/3) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
coarse mottling in lower part; strong, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; distinct clay films; very hard when 
dry and very plastic and sticky when wet; few small 
concretions; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
D, 22inches +, mainly olive (6Y 4/4) but some nearly black 

and green, disintegrated, weathered bisic rock. 

The surface layer ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness. It is grayish brown to very dark grayish brown, 
according to the content of organic matter. Fine mica 
occurs through the profile in many places, and variously 
colored mottling is common in the lower part of the B 
horizon. In some areas rock fragments 1 to 5 inches in 
diameter are in the surface soil, and in many small areas 
there are a few large dark-colored rocks. These rocks 
and rock fragments co not interfere with tillage. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil has. been 
cultivated to cotton, corn, small grain, and other clean- 
tilled crops, but most of it is now in trees or pasture. A 
few areas are cultivated or are idle. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most crops grown 
locally. Because of the heavy subsoil, it is not suited to 
peaches or to alfalfa and other deep-rooted crops. A few 
small areas are not suited to cotton or winter pasture. 

This soil responds to management, including fertiliza- 
tion. For good yields it requires additions of lime and 
potash. If this soil is cultivated, the cropping system 
should include legumes to maintain organic matter and 
fertility. Some areas need ditches for surface drainage. 
If this soil is seeded to pasture, the grazing ought to be 
controlled so that the thin surface soil is not compacted. 
(Capability unit TTe-4.) 

Iredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(IrC2).—This strongly sloping soil has more rapid and a 
greater amount of runoff than has Iredell fine sandy 


Baz 


‘loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and a slightly thinner surface 


layer. The surface layer is light yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. In most places it is 
a mixture of the original fine sandy loam surface soil 
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and the clayey subsoil. It is finer textured than the sur- 
face soil in Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
The subsoil is of more. varied thickness than that in 
Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Included 
with this soil are a few small areas of gravelly soil and 
a few severely eroded spots where the yellowish-brown 
clay subsoil is exposed. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cultivated to clean- 
tilled crops, but it is now in woods, in pasture, or is idle. 
Tt is suited to cotton, corn, cowpeas, grain sorghums, small 
grains, and annual lespedeza, and to pasture of dallis- 
grass or mixtures of bermudagrass or bahiagrass with 
whiteclover and annual lespedeza. This soil responds to 
good management, but runoff is difficult to control. Graz- 
ing should be regulated to prevent excessive compaction in 
the more eroded areas. (Capability unit [Ve-2.) 

Iredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (IcC3).—This strongly sloping soil has much more 
rapid runoff than has Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and a much finer textured surface soil. The 
yollowish-brown surface soil is heavy, sticky clay loam 
into which water enters very slowly. Shallow gullies 
are common, and many moclerately deep gullies have 
formed. A few small areas of gravelly soil are included. 

This soil has been cultivated but is now idle or is in 
trees or pasture. Because of the excessive runoff, the 
many gullies, and the fine-textured and sticky surface 
soil, it is not suited to cultivation. If they are adequately 
fertilized and managed, a few of the better areas can be 
planted to grain sorghums, oats, rye, or annual 
lespedeza. Bahiagrass or ryegrass mixed with white- 
clover and annual lespedeza will furnish good grazing 
and protection from erosion if grazing is rigidly con- 
trolled. (Capability unit VIe-4.) 


Lloyd series 


The Lloyd series consists of deep, well-drained, 
medium acid soils on gently sloping to steep uplands. 
These soils are underlain by weathered granite, granite 
gneiss, diabase, gabbro, hornblende schist, and other 
acidic and basic rocks. 

The surface layer ranges from loam to clay loam, de- 
pending on the degree of erosion. In uneroded aveas, the 
surface layer is reddish-brown loam, 6 to 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is redder than the surface soil and is 30 to 48 
inches thick. In most places friable, yellowish-red_ to 
brown clay loam occurs at a depth of 36 to 45 inches. 
Yellow and red mottles or splotches are common in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Many moderately deep gullies 
have formed in these soils. 

The Lloyd soils are moderate in permeability and in 
moisture-supplying capacity. Infiltration of water ranges 
from moderately slow in the loam to slow in the clay 
loam. Natural fertility is moderate, and the content of 
organic matter is medium. Locally, these soils are called 
push dirt because, when moist, the soil material slows 
tillage implements by sticking to them. 

The Lloyd soils in Cherokee County are mostly in the 
southeastern part, near Wilkinsville. They occur with 
the Davidson, Mecklenburg, and Cecil soils, Lloyd soils 
are shallower and more varied in color than Davidson 
soils, which are dark reddish brown and dark red. They 
have a darker brown surface soil and a darker red sub- 


soil than have the Cecil soils. They are deeper, better 
drained, and more friable than the Mecklenburg soils. 
Where. they- are adjacent: to the Mecklenburg soils, the 
Lloyd soils have concretions in their profile. 

These soils formed under mixed hardwoods. Some 
areas are still in mixed hardwoods but have a few cedars 
and pines. Wooded areas that were once cultivated are 
now in pines and scattered cedars. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (\dB2)—This 
is a deep, well-drained soil on the uplands of the Pied- 
mont. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping idle field 2 miles 
northwest of Wilkinsville) : 

‘A, 0 to 5 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist; few fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B,: 5 to 8 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when moist; 
few roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 8 to 40 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B,; 40 to 55 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) and brownish- 
yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cc 55 nee +, disintegrated acidic and basic rocks; medium 
acid, 

The surface soil ranges from 4 to 7 inches in thickness. 
It is reddish brown to dark grayish brown, depending on 
the content of orgdnic matter and on the amount of sub- 
soil material plowed into the surface layer. Some fine 
mica is present in most places. Rill gullies are common. 
Included with this soil are a few severely eroded spots 
where the surface soil is clay loam. These spots have a 
few moderately deep gullies. A few gravelly areas are 
also included, but the gravel does not seriously affect 
tillage. 

Use and management— Almost all of this soil has 
been planted to cotton, corn, small grain, or other clean- 
tilled crops, and most of it 1s now in cultivated crops or 
pasture. Very small areas are in woods, in nonfarm use, 
or are idle. This deep, gently sloping soil is well suited 
to most crops grown locally. Because it is sticky, it 
ought not be cultivated when too wet. Cotton produces 
dark, heavy foliage and is susceptible to damage from 
insects and moisture. 

This soil responds well to fertilization and other good 
management. Because water infiltrates slowly and runoff 
is in large amounts, this soil needs management that 
protects it from erosion. (Capability unit ITe-1.) 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (ldC2)— 
This soil has stronger slopes and more runoff than Lloyd 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Included with this 
soil are some severely eroded spots and a few small 
gravelly areas. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, 
small grains, or other clean-tilled crops, but it is now in 
small grains, hay, and pasture. Some areas are wooded 
or are idle. This soil responds to good management, but 
it is less suited to cultivation than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. It produces good yields of crops 
and pasture if it is adequately fertilized and is managed 
to maintain tilth and to prevent loss of soil and water. 
(Capability unit [[Te-1.) 
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Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded (ldD2).— 
This soil is steeper than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and has more rapid runoff. It is on short 
slopes along drainageways and at drainage heads. The 
subsoil is 2 to 3 feet thick and, in some places, is a lighter 
color and contains less clay than the subsoil in Lloyd 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Included with this 
soil are small severely eroded areas. These inclusions have 
a clay loam surface soil that consists mostly of subsoil 
materials. Also included are small gravelly areas. In a 
few areas moderately deep gullies have formed. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated for a short time 
but is now in pines. Some acreage is in pasture, is 
cultivated, or is idle: Frequent cultivation may cause 
severe erosion, but if this soil is fertilized and otherwise 
well managed, it produces good yields of grain sorghums, 
cowpeas, or sericea lespedeza. Suitable pasture plants are 
ryegrass, sericea lespedeza, kudzu, and bermudagrass or 
bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 
(Capability unit IVe-1.) 

Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (td£).—This mod- 
erately steep soil is on short slopes along major drain- 
ageways. If it is not protected, it is much more likely to 
erode than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The subsoil is thinner and lighter colored than that of 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and contains 
less clay. Included with this soil are a few very small 
severely eroded areas. In a few areas moderately deep 
gullies have formed. 

_ Most of this soil remains in mixed hardwoods, in which 

there are a few pines and cedars. Small areas that 
once were cleared are in pasture or pines. Because of the 
moderately steep slopes, this soil is not suited to cultiva- 
tion. If it is fertilized and otherwise well managed, 
pasture in open areas on lower slopes provides good 
grazing if seeded to sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or bermuda- 
grass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 
Higher slopes or broken fields are well suited to loblolly 
pine or to kudzu that is seeded for soil protection and 
limited grazing. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes (LdF)—This steep 
soil is in small areas on short slopes. It has a thinner 
subsoil that has less distinct layers than those in the sub- 
soil of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The 
loam surface layer is 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil, 
ranging from 1 to 8 feet in thickness, is clay loam to clay. 
In many places the subsoil consists of a layer of very 
friable clay loam, 1 to 2 feet thick. A few rounded, dark 
rocks are in the profile and on the surface in some 
places. Included with this soil are a few very small 
gravelly areas and a few areas where moderately ceep 
gullies have formed. 

This soil remains in mixed hardwoods. Because of its 
short, steep slopes, it is unsuited to cultivation. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITe-1.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (\cB3).—This severely eroded soil is on ridgetops 
and on gentle slopes extending down from ridgetops. It 
has lost most of its original surface soil. The present 
surface soil is 3 to 6 inches thick and consists of a reddish- 
brown mixture of the loam in the original surface soil 
and finer textured material from the subsoil. 


This soil has been cleared and planted to cotton, corn, 
small grains, and other clean-tilled crops. Most of it is 
now cultivated or is in pasture. Small areas are in pines 
or are idle. 

Because water infiltrates more slowly, runoff is in larger 
amounts, and tilth is poorer than on Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded, this soil is more poorly suited to 
cultivation. If fertilized and otherwise managed well, 
this soil is fairly well suited to tilled crops. It is also 
suited to peaches, sericea lespedeza, and other deep- 
rooted crops, and to the pasture plants generally. grown in 


the county. 


Tf cultivated crops are planted, this soil requires in- 
tensive management so that tilth is improved, moisture- 
supplying capacity is increased, and erosion is prevented. 
Tf this soil is seeded to pasture, grazing should be regu- 
lated so that a good cover is maintained and excessive 
compaction is prevented. (Capability unit IITe-1.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (lcC3)—This strongly sloping, severely eroded soil 
is finer textured than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and has more runoff. Its reddish-brown surface 
layer is 8 to 5 inches thick and consists mostly of subsoil 
material. Shallow gullies are common, and a few deep 
gullies have formed. A few small gravelly areas are 
included. 

This soil has been cultivated, and some of it is now in 
crops. The rest is in pasture or pines, and a few small 
areas are idle. Because of the strong slopes, the clay loam 
surface layer, and the large amounts of runoff, this 
soil is unsuited to frequent cultivation. It will, however, 
produce peaches, grain sorghums, oats, and rye. Suitable 
pasture plants are ryegrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. 

Tf cultivated crops are grown, soil and water must be 
conserved so that tilth and fertility are improved. Long 
rotations that include perennials much of the time are 
desirable. If pasture plants are seeded, grazing should 
be controlled so that a good cover is maintained and 
erosion is controlled. (Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (lcD3)—This strongly sloping, severely eroded soil 
is on short slopes adjacent to and at the heads of drain- 
ageways. Its surface layer is reddish-brown clay loam 
and is mostly subsoil material. The subsoil, ranging from 
9) to 30 inches in thickness, is clay loam to clay. In 
most places the subsoil on the steeper slopes contains less 
clay than the subsoil on the more nearly level slopes. 
Shallow gullies are common, and a few moderately 
deep ones have formed. 

This soil has been cultivated but is now mostly in 
pasture and woods. Small areas are idle or are cultivated. 
Because of strong slopes and rapid runoff, this soil is 
not suited to frequent cultivation. It responds to good 
management and may produce fair yields of grain 
sorghums,. oats, rye, or cowpeas. It is well suited to 
sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or other deep-rooted perennials. 
Suitable grazing’ crops are sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or 
bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual 
lespedeza. 

If this soil is needed for cultivated crops, not more 
than. one-fourth of each field should be plowed each year. 
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The rest of the field should be in close-growing peren- 
nials, (Capability unit TVe-1.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
' eroded (lcE3)—This moderately steep soil is in small areas 
on short slopes. The surface layer is reddish-brown clay 
loam, 2 to 4 inches thick. It consists mostly of material 
brought up from the subsoil in tillage. The subsoil is 
15 to 20 inches thick, and in many places it is lighter 
colored and contains less clay than the subsoil of more 
nearly level Lloyd soils. Shallow gullies are common, and 
a few moderately deep gullies have formed. Included 
are a few gravelly areas and a few areas that have slopes 
of more than 25 percent. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated but is now in 
woods. Small areas are idle or are in pasture. Because 
it is steep, fine textured, and has slow infiltration of 
water and excessive runoff, this soil is not suited to crops. 
It is not well suited to pasture, but under good manage- 
ment a pasture of kudzu will provide protective cover 
and very limited grazing. This soil is best suited to 
pines. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 


Local alluvial land- 


This miscellaneous land type consists of soil material 
that washed from nearby areas. 

Local alluvial land (0 to 3 percent slopes) {Ln)—This 
land is deep, well drained to moderately well drained 
alluvium. The alluvium washed from sandy loams and 
fine sandy loams on adjacent slopes into depressions and 
along poorly defined drainageways in the uplands. It 
has a loamy sand to fine sandy loam texture and is 15 
to 40 inches or more thick. 

This land is well drained except in places where the 
natural drainageways are blocked by landforms or by 
roads, hedges, or other obstacles. Its surface runoff is 
slow, its permeability is moderately rapid, and its mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately high. It contains 
a medium amount of organic matter, is moderately high 
in natural fertility, and is slightly acid to medium acid. 
The root zone is thick and is easily tilled. 

This land is very productive, but the total acreage is 
small and the individual areas generally are smaller than 
2 acres. It is well suited to most shallow-rooted crops 
grown in the county. It is widely used for vegetated 
waterways and for home gardens. The moderately well 
drained areas are not suited to cotton or to sericea 
lespedeza, alfalfa, or other deep-rooted crops. Because 
air drainage is poor and frost is a hazard, this land is not 
suited to grapes and peaches. (Capability unit I-1.) 


Lockhart series 


The Lockhart series consists of deep, well-drained, 
friable soils that are medium acid. These soils are on 
gently sloping to steep uplands and are underlain by 
porphyritic granite or pegmatite. 

The surface layer ranges from coarse sandy loam to 
clay loam in texture and from 6 to 12 inches in thickness. 
It is clay loam in places where most of the original sandy 
loam surface layer has washed away and is grayish- 
brown sandy loam in the less eroded areas. Varied 
amounts of angular fragments of feldspar are in the 
surface layer and the subsoil. The subsoil ranges from 
clay to clay loam in texture and from yellowish red to 
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red in color. It is 1 to 8 feet thick. In many places 


-there is a very friable layer of clay loam, 12 to 20 inches . 


thick, in the lower part of the subsoil. The depth to 
bedrock is 3 to 20 feet or more. 

These soils are moderate to moderately rapid in 
permeability and low in moisture-supplying capacity. 
The infiltration of water is rapid in the coarse sandy 
loam and is slow in the clay loam. These soils contain 
little organic matter and are moderately low in fertility. 

The Lockhart soils are in the southeastern corner of 
the county. They are adjoined by the Cecil and a PpunS 
soils on the west and, on the north, by the Wilkes an 
other soils affected by basic rocks. The Lockhart soils 
are coarser textured than the Cecil soils and have a 
thinner, less well defined subsoil. They are deeper and 
have more clearly defined horizons than the Wilkes soils, 
which formed from mixed acidic and basic rocks. 

The Lockhart soils formed under mixed hardwoods. 
Some areas that have been cleared and cultivated are now 
in pines. Other areas are in mixed hardwoods and a few 
pines. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (1rB2)—This is a deep, well-drained soil that con- 
tains some coarse material through the profile. It is on 
broad ridges and adjacent gentle slopes on uplands and 
is underlain by porphyritic granite or pegmatite. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping, cultivated field 
2 miles west of Kendricks Store) : _ 

A, _0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) coarse sandy loam; 


weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
many fine roots; medium acid; abrupt, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B, 7 to oe inches: red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist; few 
roots; some mica and feldspar crystals; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 28 to 40 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist; few 
roots; some mica and feldspar crystals; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C 40 inches +, disintegrated granite rock; medium acid. 

The surface soil ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness and from grayish brown to dark brown in color. The 
subsoil is 24 to 36 inches thick. It is generally red but, 
in some places, is yellowish red. The upper part of the 
subsoil is clay and, on the gentler slopes, is 12 to 20 
inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is clay loam. 
Feldspar, rock fragments, and some mica occur through 
the profile but are most common in the lower part of 
the subsoil. A few small areas of quartz gravel are 
included. ; 

Use and managément.—Nearly all of this soil has been 
planted to cotton, corn, small grain, and hay. It is now 
used for cultivated crops, pasture, or hay. Some small 
areas are idle or in pines. 

This well-drained, gently sloping soil is easily culti- 
vated and is fairly well suited to the crops grown in the 
county. Because of its coarse-textured surface soil, low 
moisture-supplying capacity, and moderately low fertil- 
ity, this soil is only fairly well suited to corn, wheat, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, ryegrass, and annual 
lespedeza. It responds to moderately large additions of 
fertilizer. Cropping systems that include sericea lespe- 
deza or other deep-rooted legumes increase the water- 
holding capacity and the supply of organic matter. If it 
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is heavily fertilized, this soil is well suited to sericea 
lespedeza or cowpeas grown for hay. Suitable pasture 
_ mixtures are bermudagrass or bahiagrass planted with 
are clover or sericea lespedeza. (Capability unit 

e-2. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (LrC2)—This sloping, eroded soil has a thinner sur- 
face layer than Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded, and is more susceptible to erosion. 
The surface soil is 4 to 7 inches thick and is grayish brown 
to brown. The red subsoil ranges from 24 to 30 inches in 
thickness. It varies more in color and is less clayey than 
the subsoil of the gently sloping soil and is generally more 
friable. 

Included with this soil are a few gravelly areas and 
severely eroded spots. A few moderately deep gullies 
have formed. In some places, generally at slope breaks, 
weathered rock is near the surface and boulders may be 
on the surface. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or in pasture. Small 
areas are idle or are in pines or other trees. This soil 
responds to fertilization and other management, but be- 
cause of the steeper slopes and greater risk of erosion, 
it is less well suited to frequent cultivation than is Lock- 
hart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
It is suited to grain sorghums, oats, rye, and cowpeas, 
and to sericea lespedeza grown for silage or hay. Ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass overseeded with crimson clover 
or sericea lespedeza are suitable pasture plants. 

If it is cultivated, this soil requires intensive manage- 
ment to maintain fertility and to control erosion. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-2.) 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (i1D2)—This strongly sloping, eroded soil has a 
thinner surface layer than has Lockhart coarse sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and is more susceptible 
to further erosion. Its surface layer is 4 to 7 inches thick 
and contains some subsoil material where it has been 
plowed. The subsoil is 18 to 24 inches thick. The clay 
jayer in the upper part of the B horizon is thinner and 
more variable than that in Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Included with this soil 
are a few small gravelly areas and a few severely eroded 
areas. Some areas have a few boulders. 

Most, of this soil has been cultivated but is now in 
pasture or pines, or is idle. Only a small acreage is culti- 
vated. Because of the strong slopes and the hazard of 
erosion, this soil is not suited to frequent cultivation. If 
it is managed well, it produces good yields of grain 
sorghums or cowpeas. Suitable pasture plants are ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. To 
obtain good yields of hay and pasture, add large amounts 
of fertilizer, control grazing, and conserve soil and water. 
If cultivated, this soil needs a long cropping system that 
provides, at all times, a close-growing perennial on 8 out 
of every 4 terrace intervals. (Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (lrE2)—This soil is on short, steep slopes along 
streams. The surface layer is 7 to 12 inches thick. The 
subsoil varies in thickness, color, and consistence but, in 
most places, is yellowish brown or brown, friable clay 
loam, 12 to 20 inches thick. Gravelly areas and severely 
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eroded spots-are included, and there are a few boulders 
in many places. 

This soil was originally in stands of mixed hardwoods. 
Most of it is now in hardwoods and a few pines. Small 
areas are in pines, in pasture, or are idle, This soil is 
not suited to cultivation. If it is fertilized and otherwise 
well managed, it will produce pasture that will support 
limited: grazing. Suitable pasture plants are bermuda- 
grass or kudzu. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(lrF) This soil is on very short, steep slopes along large 
drainageways. Runoff is rapid and in large amounts, and 
unless the soil is protected, the erosion hazard is severe. 
The grayish-brown surface soil is 6 to 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and friable to loose. The 
B horizon is thin in most places. A few deep gullies have 
formed. 

Most of this soil is in mixed hardwoods. There are a 
few pines in areas that have been in pasture or have 
been burned frequently. . 

Because of thin subsoil and the steep slopes, this soil 
is not suited to cultivation or pasture. It is best suited 
to trees, (Capability unit VITe-1.) 

Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6.percent slopes, severely 
eroded (to83)—This soil is on narrow ridgetops and adja- 
cent gentle slopes. It has much more surface runoff than 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The surface soil is reddish-brown, slightly sticky clay 
loam, 8 to 6 inches thick. It contains a large amount of 
the coarse particles that were the original coarse sandy 
loam. Rills are common, and there are a few moderately 
deep gullies. 

This soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, cowpeas, 
and small grain. Most of it is now cultivated or in 
pasture. A few small areas are in pines or are idle. 

Because of the fine texture, slow infiltration of water, 
and excessive runoff, this soil is not suited to frequent 
cultivation. Suitable crops are grain sorghums, oats, rye, 
and cowpeas. Suitable plants for hay or pasture are 
sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or bermudagrass or bahiagrass 
mixed with crimson clover, white clover, or annual 
lespedeza. This soil requires good fertilization ‘and in- 
tensive management to control loss of soil and water 


‘and to improve fertility, tilth, and moisture-supplying 


capacity. If this soil is cultivated, long cropping sys- 
tems that provide strips of perennials are needed to 
lessen surface runoff on the slopes. (Capability unit 
ITTe-2.) 

Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (loC3).—This soil has much more runoff than has 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The reddish-brown surface soil is 3 to 6 inches thick 
and slightly sticky, but it contains a considerable amount 
of coarse material. The subsoil is 24 to 30 inches thick. 
It varies more in thickness, color, and consistence than 
the subsoil in the more gently sloping soils. Many shal- 
low gullies and a few moderately deep gullies have 
formed. A few small areas of coarse sandy loam are 
included. 

Nearly all of this soil has been planted to cotton, 
corn, small grains, or other clean-tilled crops. Some of 
it is now in crops. The rest is in pasture, in pines, or is 
idle. 
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Because water infiltrates slowly and runs off in large 
amounts, this soil is not suited to frequent cultivation. 
If fertilized and managed well, it will produce good 
yields of sericea lespeceza, bermudagrass, whiteclover, 
annual Jespedeza, or kudzu. Grazing should be con- 
trolled to maintain cover and to protect the soil from 
further erosion. (Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (loD3)—This strongly sloping, severely eroded soil 
is on short slopes adjacent to and at heads of drainage- 
ways. Runoff is rapid and in large amounts. The surface 
soil is reddish-brown clay loam, 8 to 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is 18 to 24 inches thick. In many places, 
it is lighter colored and contains less clay than the snb- 
soil of Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Gullies are common and many are deep. Boulders 
are on some slopes at the place where these slopes break 
between this soil and soils on ridges or between this 
soil and the soils that are more nearly level. 

This soil has been planted to corn, cotton, cowpeas, 
small grains, or other clean-tilled crops. Most of it is 
now in pine, and the rest is in pasture or is idle. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. If fertilized 
and otherwise managed well, less severely eroded areas 
will produce a good cover that will provide limited 
grazing. Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, 
kudzu, or bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. The more severely eroded areas are 
best suited to pine or kudzu. These areas need manage- 
ment to control losses of soil and water. (Capability 
unit VIe-2.) 

Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (lo£3)—-This soil is on short slopes adjacent to 
streams. Its reddish-brown surface layer mostly con- 
sists of subsoil material. The subsoil varies but, in most 
places, is brown or yellowish-brown friable clay loam, 12 
to 20 inches thick. Bedrock is at or near the surface in 
some places, and there are a few boulders. 

Most of this soil has been planted for brief periods 
to clean-tilled crops. It is now mostly in pmes. Because 
of the steep slopes, this severely eroded soil is not suited 
to cultivation. It is best suited to pines or kudzu, but sites 
must be prepared. Low yields of pasture and wood 
products can be expected. (Capability unit VITIe-1.) 


Louisburg series 


The Louisburg series consists of shallow, medium to 
strongly acid, somewhat excessively drained soils. These 
soils formed on uplands in residuum of weathered coarse- 
grained granite or granite gneiss. In most cultivated 
areas, the surface soil is dark grayish-brown sandy loam. 
It is underlain by a thin, discontinuous subsoil (B hori- 
zon) of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. Partly weathered 
parent rock is generally at depths of less than 2 feet, but 
in some places, hard rock is at depths of several feet. 
Rock outcrops and boulders are common. Slopes range 
from 10 to 35 ‘percent. These soils are low in organic 
matter and in natural fertility. 

The Louisburg soils occur with Appling and Cecil 
soils and are shallower than those well-drained soils. 
They lack a thick subsoil with well-defined character- 
istics like that in the Appling and Cecil soils. 

Most of the acreage in Louisburg soils is near Goucher. 


The less sloping areas, which have been cultivated, are 
now in mixed stands of loblolly pine and hardwoods of 
poor quality. 

Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
{LuE2)—This shallow, excessively drained, eroded soil has 
a thin, weakly developed subsoil. 

Typical profile (in a moderately sloping, idle field in 
the southwest corner of the county near Goucher) : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; loose when dry and very 
friable when moist; many roots; many coarse particles 
and a few pebbles; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Az 6 to 8 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose when dry; many 
coarse particles; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B_ 8 to-21 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) light sandy clay 
loam splotched or streaked with red (2.5YR 4/6); 
firm when moist but easily crushed; many fragments 
of parent rock; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C 21 inches +, disintegrated, coarse-grained granite or 
gneiss. 

The A, layer of this soil ranges from 4 to 7 inches in 
thickness, and the A, layer is 2 or 8 inches thick. The 
discontinuous B horizon is 0 to 14 inches thick and ranges 
from light brownish yellow to yellowish red. This layer 
is thicker in less sloping areas and is absent in many 
steep areas. Granite or gneiss gravel and some mica are, 
in nearly ail of the profiles. 

Bedrock crops out in some places and in other places 
is at depths of several feet. Included with this soil are 
some areas of loamy sand, a few small gravelly areas, 
and several very small severely eroded areas. 

This soil has medium to rapid surface runoff, moder- 
ately rapid permeability, and low moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is low in organic matter and in natural 
fertility and is medium to strongly acid. It is susceptible 
to further erosion and gullying. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suited to culti- 
vation. It is best suited to trees, but if heavily fertilized, 
the less sloping areas will produce fair yields of bermuda- 
grass. Kudzu grows well enough to protect the soil from 
erosion. (Capability unit VITe-2.) 


Madison series 


The Madison series consists of deep, well-drained, 
friable soils that are medium acid. These soils formed in 
gentle to steep, upland areas on weathered quartz mica 
schist. 

The surface layer of these soils ranges from fine sandy 
loam to clay loam and is 8 to 12 inches thick. It is 
fine sandy loam in uneroded areas and clay loam in areas 
where most of the original surface soil has washed away. 
The surface layer ranges from grayish brown to reddish 
brown. It is generally grayish brown or yellowish brown 
in places where only a small amount of subsoil material 
has been plowed into the surface soil. The subsoil gener- 
ally is friable red clay loam, 24 to 48 inches or more 
thick. 

These soils are moderate in permeability and in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. They are moderately low in 
fertility and in content of organic matter. 

Most of the Madison soils are in the northwestern 
part of Cherokee County, in an area west of Gaffney and 
north of old U.S. Highway 29. These soils occur with 
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the Cecil and Appling soils and, to a minor extent, with 
the Tatum and Nason soils. They resemble Cecil soils, 
but generally vary more in depth to weathered schist, in 
consistence, and in content of gravel and mica. They 
have a browner surface soil than have the Appling soils, 
and a redder, more uniformly colored subsoil. Madison 
soils are not so fine textured as the Tatum and Nason 
soils, which are underlain by sericitic schist. 

The Madison soils formed under stands of mixed hard- 
woods. Areas that have never been cleared are now in 
mixed hardwoods and a few pines. Cleared areas that, 
have returmed to woods are now mostly in pines. 

In Cherokee County, the Madison soils have been 

mapped with Cecil soils in 18 groups of undifferentiated 
soils. 
_ Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (MdB2).—These soils consist of two red soils that 
formed in weathered quartz mica schist, quartz mica 
gneiss, or granite on broad ridgetops and adjacent gentle 
slopes. These soils are deep ‘and well drained and are 
similar to each other in color and in texture through 
their profiles. The Madison soil generally is shallower 
and contains more mica than the Cecil soil and has a 
more friable subsoil. Because of their similarity and 
intricate pattern, these two soils were not mapped 
separately. 

Typical profile of a Madison sandy loam (in a cultivated 
field in the eastern part of the county, 2 miles north of 
old U.S. Highway 29, between Thicketty Creek and Little 
Thicketty Creek) : 


A, 0 +o 7 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable when moist; many 
fine roots; few small pebbles; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary; 5 to 10 inches thick. : 

B, 7 to 20 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; some fine mica; few roots in upper part of 
layer and root holes in lower part; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 20 inches, thick. 

Bs 20 to 36 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
when moist; a large amount of mica; slightly slick; 
medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 20 
inches thick. ; 

C36 inches +, weathered quartz mica schist; fairly large 
amount of feldspar and mica; medium acid. 

This profile is representative of only a small acreage 
of the Madison and Cecil soils in Cherokee County. Other 
profiles have a fairly narrow range in depth to weathered 
mica schist, in content of gravel and mica, in color, and 
in consistence. Many areas have varied amounts of 
gravel in the surface soil. In many places the lower 
part of the subsoil consists of layers of very friable clay 
loam that are 10 to 20 inches thick and contain much 
mica. G ; 

The profile of Cecil sandy ‘loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, that is described for the Cecil series is representa- 
tive of most of the Cecil component of this mappin 
unit. 
consistence but havea wide range in depth to weathered 
underlying material and in content of mica and gravel. 
The surface layér ranges from reddish brown to grayish 
brown. in color and from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. 
The clay loam subsoil is 80 to 45 inches thick and_is 
red to yellowish red. In some areas the subsoil contains 
more than the normal amount of mica. Included with 


ao 
Other profiles have a narrow range in color and. 


this soil are a few gravelly areas and a few small, severely 
eroded areas, 

Use and management.—Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is one of the most extensive 
mapping units in Cherokee County. Nearly all of the 
acreage has been cultivated to clean-tilled crops. Crops 
and pasture are now on most of the acreage, and the rest 
is in woods, in nonfarm use, or is idle. 

Because they are well drained, friable, and: supply 
much moisture to plants, these soils are well suited to the 
crops grown in the county. They are suited to peaches 
and grapes because air drainage is adequate. Under 
ordinary management, including large additions of 
fertilizer, high yields are obtained. Crop residue should 
be managed well to maintain tilth, moisture-supplying 
capacity, and fertility. (Capability unit ITe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(MdB].—These soils have less runoff and a slightly thicker 
surface layer than Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. The surface layer is grayish- 
brown sandy loam, 5 to 10 inches thick. A few small 
areas of gravelly soils are included, and a few shallow 
or moderately deep gullies have formed. 

These soils are easier to cultivate than Madison and 
Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. They 
are suited to about the same crops and need about the 
same management as those soils, but they are less well 
suited to annual lespedeza. (Capability unit Te-1.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (MdC).—These soils have a slightly thicker sandy 
surface layer than have Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, but because they are steeper, 
they are more likely to erode. They are on side slopes, 
chiefly below ridgetops and along drainageways. Their 
surface layer is generally grayish brown and is 5 to 10 
inches thick. It is underlain by a red to yellowish-red 
subsoil, 80 to 40 inches thick. A few gravelly areas are 
included, and a few shallow gullies have formed. 

Most of this mapping unit has been cultivated for a 
short time, but some areas have remained in mixed hard- 
woods. Open areas are now cultivated or are in pasture. 

Because they are moderately permeable, are in good 
tilth, and are fertile, these soils are suited to cultivated 
crops and pasture plants commonly grown in the county. 
They are not so well suited to intense cultivation as 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams,.2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Because’ air drainage is good, they are well 
suited to peaches and grapes. 

If they are cultivated, these soils need moderate prac- 
tices of management to prevent the loss of soil and water. 
To maintain tilth and fertility, add large amounts of 
fertilizer and manage crop residue well. Control grazing 
to maintain a complete cover. (Capability unit [[Te-1.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6'to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdC2)—These eroded soils have stronger 
slopes and faster runoff than have Madison and Cecil 
sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Shallow 
gullies are fairly common. Included with these soils are 
a few gravelly areas and very small severely eroded 
Areas, : 

These soils have been cultivated to clean-tilled crops, 
but most of the acreage is now in pasture and cultivated 
crops. The rest is idle or is in woods. 
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These soils are suited to crops cultivated locally or to 
pasture plants. They are not so well suited to intensive 
cultivation as are Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Because surface runoff is rapid 
and air drainage is good, they are well suited to peaches 
and grapes. 

If they are cultivated, these soils need moderate prac- 
tices to contro! loss of soil and water. Good management 
of crop residue will help maintain tilth and fertility. 
Grazing should be controlled so that a complete cover is 
maintained. (Capability unit [IIe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (MdD).—These soils are on medium to short slopes 
along or at the heads of drainageways. Runoff is moder- 
ately rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. The sur- 
face layer is grayish brown and is 5 to 10 inches thick. 
In places the subsoil is thinner, more friable, and less 
red than that of Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Included with these soils are a 
few small gravelly areas and a few very small severely 
eroded spots. A few shallow gullies have formed. 

Nearly all of the acreage has remained wooded and 
is now in mixed hardwoods and a few pine. Small areas 
are in pasture or are cultivated. 

Because they are strongly sloping and susceptible to 
erosion, these soils are poorly suited to frequent cultiva- 
tion. They should be kept in trees or seeded to pasture. 
They are suited to pasture mixtures used locally, but 
they require large additions of fertilizer and other good 
management to produce good yields. If they are culti- 
vated, these soils require intensive management to pre- 
vent excessive erosion. (Capability unit IVe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdD2)—These eroded soils are on medium 
to short slopes and have rapid runoff. Their surface 
layer is mostly reddish brown and is 4 to 7 inches thick. 
Their subsoil ranges from 30 to 40 inches in thickness. 
In many places it is more friable and lighter colored 
than that in Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. Some gravelly areas and a few 
severely eroded areas are included. Shallow gullies are 
common. 

Most of the acreage in these soils has been cultivated to 
clean-tilled crops but is now in pasture. Areas not in 
pasture are wooded, are cultivated, or are idle. 

These strongly sloping soils are poorly suited to fre- 
quent cultivation. They are better suited to pasture or 
trees than to crops. Fairly suitable crops are grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, and cowpeas. Suitable pasture 
plants are sericea lespeceza or bahiagrass or bermudagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 

If these soils are cultivated, intensive practices are 
needed to prevent the loss of soil and water and to main- 
tain productivity. Grazing should be controlled so that 
a good cover is maintained. (Capability unit [Ve-1,) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes (MdE)—These soils are generally on short slopes 
along the drainageways. Their surface laver is mainly 
grayish brown and is 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dominantly yellowish red and ranges from 24 to 36 inches 
in thickness. In places the subsoil is thinner, less red, and 
more friable in the lower part than is the subsoil in 
gently sloping Madison and Cecil sandy loams. Some 


gravelly areas are included, and a few shallow or moder- 
ately deep gullies have formed. 

Nearly all of these soils are in mixed hardwoods. Most 
of the acreage that has been cleared is in pasture, is in 
pine trees, or is idle. 

Because. of the moderately steep slopes and the hazard 
of severe erosion, these soils are not suited to cultivation. 
Wooded areas should be kept-in trees. If adequately 
fertilized and otherwise well managed, the cleared areas 
are suited to pasture. A suitable pasture mixture is ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. Sericea lespedeza is suited to the less 
steep areas. Kudzu will protect these soils and provide 
pasture for limited grazing. (Capability unit, VIe-2.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdE2)—These soils are on fairly short 
slopes along drainageways. Their surface layer, ranging 
from 8 to 7 inches in thickness, is reddish brown to 
grayish brown. The subsoil is yellowish red to red and is 
24 to 36 inches thick. It is more varied than the subsoil 
in Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and in many places, is more friable and lighter 
colored in the lower part. Shallow gullies are common, 
and a few moderately deep gullies have formed. Some 
small gravelly areas are included. 

Most of the acreage has been cultivated to clean-tilled 
aps but is now in woods or pasture. Some parts are 
idle. 

Because runoff is rapid and further erosion is likely, 
these moderately steep soils are not suited to cultivated 
crops. Wooded areas should remain in trees. Other areas 
can be seeded to pasture if they are fertilized and other- 
wise well managed. The pasture will protect the soil if 
grazing is controlled. Bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed 
with whiteclover and annual lespedeza is a suitable pas- 
ture mixture. Sericea lespedeza is suited to the better 
fields on the lower slopes. Kudzu will protect these soils 
and provide pasture for very limited grazing. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2.) 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdF2)—These soils are on short slopes— 
mostly those along drainageways. Their surface layer is 
reddish brown to grayish brown and is 8 to 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is varied but is generally yellowish red 
and is 24 to 30 inches thick. In places the subsoil layer 
is poorly defined. Included with these soils are small 
gravelly areas and a few severely eroded areas. Shallow 
gullies are common, and a few deep gullies have formed. 

Much of the acreage in these soils has been cultivated 
for a short time but is now mostly wooded. Small parts 
are in pasture or are idle. Wooded areas that have not 
been cleared are in mixed hardwoods and a few pines. 
Other areas are mostly in pines. 

These soils are not suited to cultivation. Wooded areas 
should remain in trees. Open areas are best suited to pine 
trees. Kudzu will protect these soils and provide pasture 
for very limited grazing. To obtain an early protective 
cover, it is necessary to prepare the site before seeding 
kudzu or planting pine. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded: (MaB3).—These severely eroded soils have 
a thinner, much finer textured surface soil than Madisor 
and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Water infiltrates slowly and runs off in fairly large 
amounts. The surface soil, consisting mostly of subsoil 
material, is reddish-brown clay loam, 8 to 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is red to yellowish red and is 30 to 42 inches 
thick. Shallow and moderately deep gullies are common. 
Included with these soils are a few small gravelly areas 
and small areas that have a sandy loam surface soil. 

These soils have been cultivated to clean-tilled crops. 
Most of the acreage is now in pasture. The rest is culti- 
vated, planted to pines, in nonfarm use, or is idle. 

Though the surface soil is fine textured and slightly 
sticky and infiltration is slow, these soils are fairly well 
suited to cultivated crops. They are best suited to pasture 
or pine trees. Areas in crops or pasture require good 
management, including large additions of fertilizer. 

If these soils are cultivated, strip rotations should be 
provided to add organic matter, to prevent excessive run- 
off, and to improve tilth. Deep-rooted perennials and 
good residue management of crops are especially bene- 
ficial. Grazing should be controlled on pasture. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaC3).—These severely eroded soils have 
much more runoff than Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Their surface layer is 
reddish-brown clay loam, which consists mostly of mate- 
rial from the upper subsoil. It is 3 to 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is red to yellowish red in color and is clay loam 
to clay in texture. It is 20 to 40 inches thick. Shallow 
and moderately deep gullies are common. A few gravelly 
areas and small areas of sandy loam are included. 

Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated to clean- 
tilled crops, but it is now mostly in pasture or in pines. 
Small areas are cultivated or are idle. 

These soils are poorly suited to frequent cultivation 
because water infiltrates the sticky clay loam slowly and 
runs off rapidly and in large amounts. Pasture or pine 
trees are well suited to these soils. Fairly suitable crops 
are grain sorghums, oats, rye, or sericea lespedeza. Suit- 
able pasture plants are bahiagrass or bermudagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza, or sericea 
lespedeza. Kudzu will protect these soils from erosion 
and provide pasture for controlled light grazing. 

If needed for cultivated crops, these soils should be 
protected from erosion and improved in tilth and in 
moisture-supplying capacity by cropping systems that 
include deep-rooted perennials. If these soils are used 
for pasture, grazing should be closely controlled. (Capa- 
bility unit IVe-1.) 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (MaD3).—These severely eroded 
soils are on medium to short, moderately steep slopes. 
Runoff is rapid and in large amounts. The surface soil, 
a reddish-brown clay loam 3 to 8 inches thick, is a mix- 
ture of the original surface soil and the upper part of the 
subsoil. The subsoil ranges from clay to clay loam, is 
yellowish red to red, and is 24 to 86 inches thick. In 
some areas, a very friable, light-colored Jayer is in the 
subsoil. Shallow and moderately deep gullies are com- 
mon. Small gravelly areas and small areas of sandy loam 
are included. 

Nearly all of the acreage has been cultivated to clean- 


tilled crops, but most of it is now in woods and in pasture, 
Some cleared areas are idle, 

Frequent cultivation on these moderately steep slopes 
may cause further erosion, because water infiltrates 
slowly and runs off in large amounts. The soils are best 
suited to pine trees. If they are fertilized and otherwise 
managed well, these soils will produce pasture for pro- 
tection and for limited grazing. Sericea lespedeza is a 
suitable pasture plant, and bahiagrass or bermudagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza is a suitable 
mixture. Kudzu will protect these soils and provide pas- 
ture for limited grazing. To obtain a satisfactory cover 
early, some fields need to be prepared for seeding pasture 
plants or for planting pine trees. (Capability unit VIe- 
2 


Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaE3)—These severely eroded soils are 
on short slopes, in most places near large drainageways. 
The surface soil is reddish-brown clay loam, generally 
8 to 4 inches thick but ranging from 3 to 7 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil is yellowish red to red and 20 to 
36 inches thick. It is more varied than the subsoil in 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and in many places has a more friable, lighter 
colored layer in its lower part. Shallow and moderately 
deep gullies are common. Included with this soil are some 
areas of gravelly soil, a few small areas of sandy loam, 
and a few areas with slopes of more than 25 percent. 

Most of the acreage has been cultivated to clean-tilled 
crops but is now in pine trees or mixed hardwoods and 
a few pines. Small areas are idle or in pasture. 

These soils are best suited to pines. They are not 
suited to cultivation and are poorly suited to pasture. 
If fertilized and otherwise managed well on the lower 
slopes, these soils will produce pasture for protection 
and some limited grazing. Bahiagrass or bermudagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza are suitable 
pasture mixtures. On the upper slopes or in rough fields: 
within pastures, kudzu will protect these soils and provide 
very limited grazing. To obtain a satisfactory cover 
early, many areas need to be prepared before seeding 
pasture or planting pines. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 


Manteo series 


The Manteo series consists of well-drained to exces-. 
sively drained, medium acid soils that are shallow to- 
bedrock. These soils formed in residuum from weathered 
sericitic schist that contained some basic rock. Slopes 
range from 2 to 25 percent, but the steeper slopes: 
dominate. 

The surface layer is gray channery silt loam in most 
places. It is underlain by a thin, discontinuous subsoil 
of yellowish-brown, firm silty clay. Disintegrated schist 
is at a depth ranging from 7 to 16 inches. These soils. 
contain a medium amount of organic matter and are: 
moderately low in fertility. ; 

The Manteo soils occur with the Nason, Tatum, and 
Orange soils. They are shallower than those soils and have: 
a thinner, much less distinct subsoil and a more varied 
profile. 

The Manteo soils in Cherokee County are mostly in 
the northeastern part. Some of the acreage has been 
cultivated, but more of it is now in mixed hardwoods and 
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pines. Because of their thin root zone, limited moisture- 
supplying capacity, and strong slopes, these soils are 
not suited to intensive use. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
(MeC)—This is a shallow, well-drained to excessively 
drained soil that formed from schist. It has a medium- 
textured surface layer and a thin, discontinuous clayey 
subsoil. Thin, flat fragments of schist are numerous 
throughout the profile, especially in the surface layer. 

Typical profile (in a moderately sloping, idle field near 
the Broad River, east of Gaffney) : 

A, 0 to 7 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) channery silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
many fine roots and fragments of schist; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B 7 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C11 inches +, disintegrated schist rock. 

‘The surface soil ranges from 4 to 9 inches in thickness 
and from light olive gray to gray in color. The B horizon 
commonly is 8 to 6 inches thick, but it is missing in some 
places and is as much as 9 inches thick in other places. 
It ranges from pale yellow to olive brown in color and 
from silty clay to clay in texture. Many thin, flat frag- 
ments of schist are in the surface layer and constitute 
more than 10 percent of the whole profile in most places. 
The content of quartz and mica varies widely. Included 
are small areas of soils that are deeper, yellower, and 
less channery than this soil. A few eroced areas also are 
included, and in these areas the plow layer is yellower 
than that described because the underlying material is 
mixed with it. 

Infiltration of water is medium to slow, and surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. 
formed are firm and very slowly permeable. But permea- 
bility is rapid in areas where a B horizon has not formed 
because the parent rock is deeply weathered and the sub- 
surface layers are channery and slightly loose. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity of this soil is low. The soil is 
medium in organic matter, moderately low in fertility, 
and medium acid. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suited to fre- 
quent cultivation nor to deep-rooted plants. It is only 
fairly well suited to trees. It is used for and is fairly well 
suited to grain sorghum, oats, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, 
and similar crops and pasture plants. The soil responds 
only fairly well to lime and fertilizer. (Capability unit 
IVe-4.) 

Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (MeC2).—This moderately steep soil has more clay 
in the surface layer and much faster surface runoff than 
has Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. In- 
cluded with this soil are many severely eroded areas. 
These inclusions have a surface layer that consists mostly 
of gravelly, yellowish-brown clay. 

This soil is unsuited to cultivation. It is best suited to 
trees, but maintaining trees is difficult and yields of 
wood products are low. Bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
and annual lespeceza will provide a cover and some 
grazing. (Capability unit VIe-3.) 

Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(MeD).—This strongly sloping soil has faster runoff than 


Those B horizons that have: 


Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, and is 
slightly shallower to parent material. It is more varied 
in profile characteristics and has a less distinct subsoil. 
The thin, clayey subsoil is not continuous. In a few small 
severely eroded areas the surface layer is yellower and 
finer textured than elsewhere because it has been mixed 
with silty clay subsoil material. 

The use of this soil is limited mostly to close-growing 
crops and trees. It is not suited to cultivation. It is 
best used for permanent pasture and trees. (Capability 
unit VIe-3.) 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
{MeE).—Steeper slopes, faster surface runoff, and, in most 
places, a shallower and more varied profile distinguish 
this soil from Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes. A gravelly to rocky surface soil and a thin or 
weakly developed subsoil are common, Although little 
of the acreage has been cultivated, a few eroded spots 
with moderately deep gullies are included. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. It is best suited 
to trees, but pasture plants such as bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, and annual lespedeza will provide cover and 
limited grazing on the less sloping areas. (Capability 
unit VITe-2.) , 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, 
eroded (MeE2)—This soil has much steeper slopes and 
faster surface runoff than Manteo channery silt loam, 
2 to 10 percent slopes, and in most places, a shallower 
and more varied profile. Most of the acreage has been 
cultivated at one time. Included with this soil are many 
severely eroded areas that have a surface layer consisting 
chiefly of yellowish-brown, clayey subsoil material. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Establishing a 
cover of trees is difficult and expensive, and yield of wood 
products is low. Pasture is impractical to improve, but 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and annual lespedeza provide 
cover and limited grazing in the less sloping areas. 
(Capability unit VITe-2.) 


Mecklenburg series 


The Mecklenburg series consists of moderately deep 
to deep, well drained to moderately well drained, medium 
acid soils on uplands. These soils are gently sloping to 
steep and formed over gabbro, diabase, diorite, horn- 


blende schist, and other basic rocks. They generally lie 


on low ridges and lower parts of slopes of high, broad 
ridges. In the less eroded areas, the surface layer is dark- 
brown to dark reddish-brown loam, 7 to 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is firm, yellowish-red to reddish-brown clay, 
20 to 86 inches thick. Yellowish and reddish mottles or 
splotches are common in the lower part of the subsoil, 
and most profiles have a varied amount of fine mica and 
small, dark concretions. Depth to weathered bedrock 
ranges from 8 to 20 feet or more. 

These soils are moderately slow to slow in perme- 
ability and are moderate in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They contain a medium amount of organic matter and 
are moderate in fertility. Infiltration of water is slow to 
very slow. Surface runoff, therefore, is excessive, and 
erosion has been active on slopes not protected by per- 
manent vegetation. 

The Mecklenburg soils in this county are in the south- 
eastern part and extend from State Highway 11 east- 
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ward through Wilkinsville to the Broad River. They are 
intermingled with Lloyd and Davidson soils in a few 
places and adjoin Iredell and Wilkes soils. They are 
more yellow than the Lloyd soils and are not so deep or 
well drained. They are not so red or so deep and well 
drained as the Davidson soils but have more clearly de- 
fined horizons. They are redder, browner, and deeper 
than Iredell and Wilkes soils but have a less plastic sub- 
soil than the Iredell soils and more developed horizons 
than the Wilkes. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and in- 
cluded redcedar. Areas that were once cultivated are 
now in planted pines or are in pines, cedars, mixed scrub 
hardwoods, vines, and shrubs that reseeded naturally. 

Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MnB2}.—This is a moderately deep, well-drained soil that, 
is on low ridgetops and adjacent gentle slopes and is 
underlain by dark-colored basic rocks. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping, idle field 2 miles 
southwest of Wilkinsville) : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) loam; 
medium, fine, granular structure; friable when 


moist; few fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary, 


Ba 6 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) clay; strong, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm when moist 
and plastic when wet; few fine roots; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Baz: 17 to 35 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) and yellowish- 


brown (10YR 5/8) clay; strong, medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm when moist and plastic when 
wet; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cc 35 inches ++, weathered basic rock; medium acid. 

The surface layer ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness and from dark reddish brown to dark brown in 
color. The subsoil, ranging from 26 to 36 inches in 
thickness, is yellowish red to reddish brown. Rills are 
common, A few gravelly areas and some small severely 
eroded areas are included. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been culti- 
vated to cotton, corn, small grains, and hay. It is now 
in pasture or cultivated crops, but some small areas are 
idle or in pines. 

This gently sloping soil is moderately fertile and fairly 
well suited to crops grown in the county. Because it is 
fine textured, sticky, and likely to erode, it should not 
be cultivated frequently. It is best suited to hay and 
pasture. Cotton, corn, small grains, grain sorghum, cow- 
peas, and alfalfa grow fairly well. Grasses, clovers, an- 
nual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are suitable pasture 
plants, but the soils need adequate additions of fertilizer 
and other good management. Seed sericea lespedeza or 
some other deep-rooted crop to improve permeability. 
Install a good water disposal system to protect this soil 
from further erosion. Control grazing so that a good 
‘cover is maintained and excessive compaction is pre- 
vented in areas that have a thin surface soil. (Capability 
unit [[e-3,) 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(MnD2)—This moderately sloping to strongly sloping soil 
is along drainageways below ridges. Runoff and the haz- 
ard of further erosion are much greater than on Mecklen- 
burg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface soil 
is reddish-brown to dark-brown loam, 3 to 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-red and reddish-brown clay, 20 
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to 82 inches thick. Shallow gullies are common. A few 
gravelly areas and severely eroded spots are included. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to clean-tilled 
crops but is now in pasture or pines. Small areas are 
cultivated, idle, or in cutover mixed hardwoods, 

If this soil is cultivated frequently, the high volume of 
runoff on the upper slopes may cause severe erosion. The 
most practical way to use this soil is to plant it to 
grasses and legumes for pasture or hay. 

If fertilized and otherwise managed well, lower slopes 
produce grain sorghums, rye, cowpeas, and sericea 
lespedeza, Strict control of water is needed to prevent 
further erosion. Grazing should be controlled to main- 
tain a complete cover and to prevent excessive compac- 
tion on the more eroded areas. (Capability unit TVe-2.) 

Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (MnE).— 
This soil is in small areas along large drainageways. 
Because it is steeper and has more surface runoff than 
has Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, it is 
much more likely to erode than that soil. The surface 
layer, in most places, is dark-brown loam, 4 to 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is predominantly yellowish-red to 
reddish-brown clay, 20 to 24 inches thick, but in a few 
places, it is lighter colored, contains less clay, and has less 
clearly defined lower boundaries. A. few shallow gullies 
have formed. Some gravelly areas are included. 

Most of this soil remains in mixed hardwoods. Many 
areas that were once heavily grazed or burned are now 
covered by mixed hardwoods, including redcedar, and a 
few pines. The few small areas that were once cleared 
are now in pasture, are in stands of pine and cedar, or 
ave idle. 

This soil is best suited to trees, but bermudagrass or 
kudzu will provide good cover and limited grazing if 
the soil is well fertilized and otherwise well managed. 
(Capability unit VIe-4.) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Mk83)——This soil is on ridgetops and adja- 
cent gentle slopes. It has'a thinner, much finer textured 
surface soil and more runoff than has Mecklenburg loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface soil is reddish- 
brown to dark-brown clay loam, 8 to 5 inches thick. It is 
a mixture of original surface soil and subsoil material. 


‘The subsoil is yellowish-red to reddish-brown clay, 20 


to 80 inches thick. Water infiltrates the soil slowly. 
Shallow gullies are common. A few gravelly areas are 
included. 

All of this.soil was once cultivated to clean-tilled crops. 
It is now in cultivated crops, pasture, or pines, and small 
parts are idle. Though it responds well to fertilization 
and other good management, this soil should not be 
cultivated frequently, for infiltration is slow, the sur- 
face soil is heavy and sticky, and further erosion is likely. 
This soil is best suited to sericea lespedeza grown for hay 
or to pasture of locally grown grasses and legumes. -If 
the soil is cultivated, erosion must be prevented by con- 
trol of water, and by a long cropping system that in- 
cludes stripcrops and deep-rooted perennials. Grazing 
should be controlled to maintain cover and prevent exces- 
sive compaction. (Capability unit ITIe-3.) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MkC3)—This moderately sloping soil is 
between ridges and stream breaks. It has much more 
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runoff than has Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and is moderately well drained. The surface 
layer, a mixture of the original surface soil and subsoil 
material, is reddish-brown to dark-brown clay loam, 
8 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-red to 
reddish-brown clay, 20 to 28 inches thick. Water in- 
filtrates the soil very slowly, runs off in large amounts, 
and forms many shallow and a few moderately deep 
gullies. A few gravelly areas are included. 

All of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, 
small grains, and hay. It is now mostly in pasture and 
pines, but some fields are cultivated and small areas are 
idle. 

Though it responds fairly well to fertilizer, this soil 
is poorly suited to cultivation because of its heavy, sti cky 
surface layer, low infiltration of water, and susceptibility 
to further erosion. It is best suited to sericea lespedeza 
grown for hay or to bermudagrass, whiteclover, and 
annual lespedeza grown for pasture. Grazing should be 
closely controlled so that a cover 1s maintained and 
excessive compaction is prevented. (Capability unit I'Ve- 
2. 
Aeeaiaee clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MkD3).—Most of this soil is on short slopes 
adjacent to drainageways. The reddish-brown to dark- 
brown clay loam surface layer is mostly subsoil material 
and is 8 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 20 to 26 inches 
thick and is yellowish red to reddish brown. In many 
places it is less clayey and lighter colored in the lower 
part of the subsoil than is Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Shallow gullies are common, and 
a few moderately deep gullies have formed. A few 

ravelly areas are included. 

All of this soil was cultivated to clean-tilled crops, but 
most of it is now in pasture or pines. Small parts are 
cultivated or are idle. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Strong slopes, 
slow infiltration of water, and slow permeability limit the 
use of this soil to pines grown for pulpwood. Even a 
stand of pines is expensive and difficult to establish. If 
the soil is well fertilized and managed, bermudagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza will pro- 
vide a cover for the soil and pasture for limited grazing. 
(Capability unit VIe-4.) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MkE3}——This soil is in small areas on short 
slopes adjacent to large drainageways. The surface soil is 
dark reddish-brown to dark-brown clay loam, 3 to 8 
inches thick, and is a mixture of the original loam sur- 
face soil and the upper part of the subsoil. The subsoil 
ranges from 20 to 24 inches in thickness and from yellow- 
ish red to reddish brown in color. The lower part of the 
subsoil on many steep slopes, and all of the subsoil in a 
few areas, is less clayey and lighter colored than normal 
and has less distinct lower boundaries. Shallow gullies 
are common, and a few moderately deep gullies have 
formed. 

Included with this soil are (1) a few gravelly areas; 
(2) a few areas that are less than severely eroded and 
have a loam surface soil; and (8) a few areas where 
slopes are greater than 25 percent. 

Most of this soil was cultivated for a few years but 
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has returned to pines and redcedar, mixed hardwoods, 
or vines and shrubs. Small areas are idle or in pasture. 

Because it is steep and severely eroded, this soil is not 
suited to cultivated crops or pasture and is only fairly 
well suited to trees. Extra care and expense are required 
to establish and maintain only a fair cover of loblolly 
pine for pulpwood. Bermudagrass, whiteclover, and an- 
nual lespedeza may provide a fair cover for the soil and 
pasture for very limited grazing. (Capability unit VITe- 
3.) 


Mixed alluvial land 


This land consists of soil material that has been depos- 
ited along streams and is likely to be flooded at times. 
Mixed alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mv)—Soil 
materials washed from uplands and terraces to the 
bottom lands along streams constitute this land, which is 
deep, well drained to somewhat poorly drained, and 
medium acid to strongly acid. These deposits range from 
loamy sand to fine sandy loam. Their color, depending 
on the content of organic matter, varies widely but is 
mostly grayish brown to dark yellowish brown. The 
deposited material extends to a depth of 8 feet to several 
feet, and the water table is generally below 3 feet. This 
land is subject to frequent overflows of short duration. 
This material contains some fine mica and a few small 
pebbles, and in small spots there are strata of gravel or 
small rocks. : , 
Mixed alluvial land occurs with soils on bottom lands 
and adjoins soils on terraces and uplands. It is better 
drained than Mixed wet alluvial land. It does not have 
a definite profile like that in the Congaree, Chewacla, 
and Buncumbe soils and is less uniformly drained than 
those soils. Small areas of associated soils are included. : 
Infiltration of water is medium, and permeability is 
moderately rapid. This land is moderate in organic: 
matter, in moisture-supplying capacity, and in fertility. 
Most Mixed alluvial land was cultivated. Its now 
mostly in pasture and partly in cultivated crops or in 
woods. The land is easily tilled and is productive, but it 
is poorly suited to most cultivated crops because of the 
overflow hazard. It is best suited to pasture. Corn, oats, 
rye, annual lespedeza, and grain sorghums can be grown 
in areas less subject to overflow. If the land is cultivated, 
open ditches are necessary to improve surface drainage. 
Suitable pasture mixtures are tall fescue and ladino 
clover, or dallisgrass, bahiagrass, or bermudagrass and 
crimson clover, white clover, and annual lespedeza. This 
land produces good yields if it is properly fertilized and 
otherwise well managed. (Capability unit TIw-2.) 


Mixed wet alluvial land 


This land is similar to Mixed alluvial land, but it is 
flooded more frequently and consists of less uniformly 
graded materials. 

Mixed wet alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mw).— 
Deep, poorly drained, strongly acid deposits of mixed soil 
materials that have washed from uplands to bottom lands 
make up this land. These deposits are mostly along me- 
dium-sized and large streams where surface drainage is 
partly blocked or where stream channels are shallow. 

This land ranges from loamy sand to fine sandy loam 
in most places, bué small sandbars and gravelly or cobbly 
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areas are common. Color ranges from gray in the sandier 
areas to very dark grayish brown in wet areas that are 
high in organic matter. The thickness of the deposited 
material ranges from 3 feet to several feet. Frequently 
the water table remains for long periods at a depth of 
less than 3 feet. Surface drainage is slow, and overflow 
is frequent. 

Mixed wet alluvial land occurs with soils on bottom 
lands and adjoins soils on terraces and uplands. It is 
wetter and less uniformly graded than Mixed alluvial 
land. It is less uniform in drainage and texture than the 
Congaree, Chewacla, and Buncombe soils. Small areas of 
associated soils are included. 

Infiltration of water is medium, and permeability is 
moderately rapid to moderate. This land is moderate to 
low in organic matter, in moisture-supplying capacity, 
and in fertility. Because this land is in areas where 
floodwater is active, physical and mineral properties are 
variable. 

Most Mixed wet alluvial land has been cultivated but is 
now in. pasture or woods of low grade. It is poorly suited 
to cultivated crops because of the frequent overflow from 
streams and the slow surface runoff. The better areas are 
fairly well suited to pasture, and some areas are fairly 
well suited to trees. 

Dallisgrass or bahiagrass planted with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza is a fairly suitable seeding for pasture. 
Bermudagrass will provide protection ‘and some grazing 
on the few droughty sandbars within pastures, but the 
land must be fertilized and managed well to obtain fair 
yields. Surface drainage by open ditches is needed in 
many areas. Moderate artificial drainage will make this 
land suitable for loblolly pine. (Capability unit [Vw-3.) 


Nason series 


The Nason series consists of deep, well-drained, medium 
acid soils on gentle to steep upland slopes. These soils 
have formed from weathered sericitic schist. The surface 
soil ranges from very fine sandy loam, where the original 
soil remains, to silty clay loam, where most of the 
original very fine sandy loam has been washed away. 
The surface layer of these soils is 8 to 12 inches thick 
and is dark grayish brown to yellowish brown. If it is 
not eroded, the subsoil ranges from 30 to 45 inches in 
thickness and is mainly yellowish red in the upper part 
and yellowish red and brownish yellow in the lower part. 
Most profiles contain fine mica. Bedrock is at a depth of 
36 to 60 inches or more. 

The Nason soils are moderate in permeability and in 
moisture-supplying capacity but are low in fertility and 
in organic matter. Infiltration of water is slow in the 
very fine sandy loam and is very slow in the silty clay 
loam. Though easily worked, these soils are only fairly 
productive. 

The Nason soils in Cherokee County are in the north- 
eastern part, mostly east of Blacksburg. They occur with 
Tatum, Manteo, and Orange soils. Their surface soil is 
more gray and less brown than. that of Tatum soils, and 
their subsoil is more yellow and less red. 

Nason soils are deeper than the Manteo soils and have 
more distinct horizons. They are deeper, are more 


friable, and have more distinct horizons than the Orange’ 


soils but are less brown and olive than those soils. 
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The native vegetation on Nason soils was mixed hard- 
woods. Some aveas that were once cultivated are in pines. 
Other areas that were cultivated briefly, heavily grazed, 
or burned are in mixed hardwoods and pines. An under- 
story of vines and shrubs is common in woodland where 
trees are sparse. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(NaB) —This is a deep, well-drained, friable soil. It is on 
fairly broad upland ridges or adjacent gentle slopes. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping wooded area off 
State Highway No. 5,4 miles southeast of Blacksburg) : 

Ai 0 to 1 inch, dark-colored, very fine sandy loam; high 
content of organic matter; weak, fine, granular 
structure; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Az 1 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) very fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist; many fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 


boundary. 

Bi 6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
lomn; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when 
moist; numerous roots; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. ; 

Bz 10 to 82 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) silty cay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist; medium acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary, 


Bee 382 to 45 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) and brownish- 
yellow (10YR 6/6) silty clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist; 
medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

G 45 inches +, weathered sericitic schist; medium acid. 

The surface layer ranges from 4 to 10 inches in. thick- 
ness and from dark grayish brown to yellowish brown 
in color. The subsoil is brown and yellowish-red silty 
clay, 80 to 40 inches thick. Rills are fairly eommon. 

Included with this soil are a few gravelly areas, a few 
areas of silt loam, and a few severely eroded areas. 
Gravel of quartz and weathered rock occurs in many 
places but does not interfere with tillage. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been culti- 
vated to cotton, corn, small grains, annual lespedeza, and 
cowpeas. Now, most of it is cultivated or in pasture. 
Some of it is in woods, and small parts are idle. 

Because of low fertility and slow infiltration of water, 
this soil is only fairly well suited to crops cultivated 
locally. Cotton, corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, annual 
lespedeza, and cowpeas are suited. Suitable pasture 
plants are sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover. Dallis- 
grass or tall fescue and ladino clover are fairly well 
suited. The soil must be fertilized and managed well to 
obtain good yields. If this soil is cultivated, use strip 
rotations that increase organic matter, prevent erosion, 
and improve fertility. (Capability unit ITe-2.) 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (NaC2)—This soil has stronger slopes and more 
runoff than Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and a slightly thinner surface soil. Shallow 
gullies are fairly common. Included with this soil are 
small gravelly areas, a few areas of silt loam, some 
severely eroded areas, and small areas that are not 
eroded. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, 
corn, small grains, cowpeas, and. other clean-tilled crops. 
Most of it is now in pasture or crops, and small parts 
are wooded or idle, 
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Because it is moderately sloping, has slow infiltration 
of water, and is low in fertility, this soil is only fairly 
suited to crops cultivated in the county. Grain sorghums, 
oats, rye, annual lespedeza, and cowpeas are fairly suit- 
able for grain or hay. Sericea lespedeza, bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza ave suit- 
able pasture plants. The soil is fairly well suited to 
dallisgrass or tall fescue mixed. with ladino clover. This 
soil must be fertilized and otherwise managed well to 
obtain good yields. If the soil is cultivated, use strip 
rotations to increase organic matter, to prevent erosion, 
and to maintain fertility. Grazing should be controlled 
to maintain a good cover. (Capability unit ITTe-2.) 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (NaD2)—This strongly sloping soil has more run- 
off than Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and is much more likely to erode. The surface 
soil is grayish-brown to brown very fine sandy loam, 4 
to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish-brown to yellow- 
ish-red silty clay, 82 to 40 inches thick. Weathered bed- 
rock is at a depth of 86 inches in places. A. few shallow 
gullies have formed. Included with this soil are a few 
gravelly areas, a few areas of silt loam, and a few un- 
eroded areas. 

Most of this soil has been planted to corn, hay, pasture, 
and other crops that do not require intensive cultivation. 
A large part is now in pasture, and small parts are in 
pines or are idle. 

This soil is not suited to frequent cultivation. If it is 
adequately fertilized and otherwise well managed, it will 
produce good yields of grain sorghums, rye, or cowpeas. 
To prevent the loss of soil and water and to maintain 
fertility, use long rotations of crops in strips and include 
close-growing legumes. Bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white- 
clover, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are suit- 
able pasture plants, but if yields are to be high, the soil 
must be fertilized well. (Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(NaE].—This steep soil is in small areas on short slopes 
along drainageways. The surface soil is grayish-brown 
to brown very fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown to yellowish-red silty clay, 30 
to 36 inches thick. Weathered bedrock generally is at a 
depth of 86 inches. 

Tncluded with this soil are some gravelly areas, a few 
areas on slopes greater than 25 percent, a few severely 
eroded areas, and a few areas where shallow gullies have 
formed. 

Most of this soil has remained in mixed hardwoods, but 
some of it was cleared and cultivated briefly to hay, oats, 
or rye. Areas once cleared are now mostly in pasture or 
pines. Small parts are idle or ave in sericea lespedeza or 
kudau. 

This soil is best suited to trees. Permanent pasture 
furnishes protection and limited grazing if this soil is 
fertilized adequately and managed well. Bermudagrass 
or bahiagrass planted with whiteclover and annual 
lespedeza are suitable pasture plants. Some of the less 
steep slopes are suitable for sericea lespedeza, if land 
preparation is practical. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (NsC3).—This soil has stronger slopes, a finer tex- 
tured surface soil, and much more runoff than Nason 
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very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The surface 
soil, a yellowish-brown clay loam, 3 to 5 inches thick, 
consists mostly of subsoil material. It is slightly sticky, 
and water infiltrates it very slowly. Shallow gullies are 
common, and many moderately deep gullies have formed. 
A few gravelly areas and small areas of very fine sandy 
loam are included. 

All of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, small 
grains, and other-clean-tilled crops. Most of it is now in 
pasture or pines, and the rest is cultivated, idle, or in 
nonfarm use. 

This soil. is poorly suited to cultivated crops. A 
perennial cover of pines or pasture is the most practical 
use. Because it is fairly responsive, the soil on the more 
nearly level slopes will produce good yields of grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, annual lespedeza, or sericea lespedeza 
if it is well fertilized and managed. Suitable grazing 
plants are sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, kudzu, or 
bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover. 

If this soil is cultivated, a long cropping system that 
includes perennials and uses stripcropping should be 
planned to control erosion and improve fertility. Graz- 
ing should be controlled to maintain a good cover. 
( Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (NsE3)—This steep soil is on slopes along 
drainageways. Runoff is rapid and in large amounts. 
The surface soil, consisting mostly of subsoil material, 
is yellowish-brown clay loam, 2 to 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red silty clay, 20 to 82 inches thick. 
Many moderately deep gullies have formed. Included 
with this soil are gravelly areas, a few small areas of 
very fine sandy loam, and small areas on short slopes of 
more than 25 percent. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to clean-tilled 
crops. Most of it is now in pines or pasture. The vest: is 
idle. 

This severely eroded, steep soil is not suited to culti- 
vated crops. Wooded areas should be kept in trees, and 
open areas can be used best for pine trees. Establishing 
a good stand of pine is difficult, is expensive, and may be 
impractical. Small bare areas can be seeded to bermuda- 
grass, whiteclover, annual lespedeza, or kudzu, but the 
grazing furnished will be very limited. (Capability unit 
Vile-1.) , 


Orange series 


The Orange series consists of shallow to moderately 
deep soils that are medium: acid to strongly acid and 
somewhat poorly drained. These are gently sloping soils 
that, formed over basic intrusions in sericitic schist. 

The surface soil is light yellowish-brown silt loam, 38 to 
8 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown to 
pale-olive silty clay and ranges from 10 to 20 inches in 
thickness. Depth to weathered bedrock is generally 18 to 
80 inches. Fine mica is common in most profiles, quartz 
fragments are on the surface of most areas, and frag- 
ments weathered from the underlying material are on the 
more erocled areas. 

These soils are slowly permeable and are low in or- 
ganic matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and fertility. 

The Orange soils in Cherokee County are mostly in the 
northeastern part, in one area 1 mile west of Kings 
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Creek. They occur with Manteo and Nason soils, and to 
a lesser extent with Tatum soils. They have a more uni- 
form subsoil than the Manteo soils but lack the channery 
texture and strong slopes. Orange soils are not so deep 
as the Nason or Tatum soils and do not have so friable 
a subsoil. They are not so red as the Tatum soils, 

These soils formed under mixed hardwoods. They.are 
now in mixed hardwoods, pine, and cultivated crops. 
Small parts are idle. One soil of this series was mapped 
in the county. i 

Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrB2)—This is a moderately deep, firm, somewhat poorly 
drained soil on uplands. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping woodland of young 
Binet off State Highway No. 5, 1 mile west of Kings 

reek) : 


A, 0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silt loam; , 


weak, fine, granular structure; loose and fluffy; many 
small and medium roots; few fragments of quartz and 
parent rock; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 


B_ 6 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) silty clay and. 


a few spots of pale-olive (6Y 6/3) and light yellowish- 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty clay; weak and variable colors; 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; hard when 
dry, firm when moist, and plastic when wet; few 
fragments of parent rock; distinct clay skins; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
C 21 inches +, deeply weathered to almost completely dis- 
integrated sericitic schist that extends to varied depth. 
_ Massive rock that is darker colored than the C horizon 
in the profile described is at a depth of 3 to 4 feet in a cut 
nearby. The A horizon ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil and the entire profile vary in thickness. 
Weathered bedrock is near the surface in some places, 
mainly on slope breaks. Included with this soil are small 
severely eroded areas that have a silty clay loam surface 
soil. 

Use and management.—This soil is poorly suited to 
crops. ,Areas that have a silt loam surface soil at least 4 
inches thick are fairly well suited to loblolly pine grown 
for pulpwood. If. well fertilized, these same areas will 
produce fair yields of oats, rye, or annual lespedeza. 
Bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza are fairly suitable pasture mixtures. 
Grazing should be controlled so that a cover is maim- 
tained and areas having a thin surface soil are not com- 
pacted. (Capability unit [Ve-2.) 


Riverwash 


Riverwash consists of soil material that has been de- 
posited recently in and along the channels of large 
streams. 

Riverwash (Rw).—This land type consists of fairly re- 
cent deposits of sand, silt, gravel, and assorted debris. 
Most of it is along the Broad River, but it also makes up 
small islands in the river in the northeastern part of the 
county. This coarse-textured land is in beachlike areas, 
is droughty, and is subject to flooding. It will not support 
vegetation. (Capability unit VITIs-1.) 

State series 

The State series consists of deep, very friable, slightly 

acid soils that are well drained to moderately well 


drained. These soils are on nearly level second bottoms 
or low terraces. In this county they are 2 to 8 feet above 


the Broad River bottom lands. They have formed from 
fine-textured sandy materials brought down from the 
upper Piedmont and Blue Ridge Mountains. 

The surface layer, to a depth of about 10 inches, is 
fine sandy loam ranging from grayish brown to very 
dark grayish brown, depending on the amount of organic 
matter. The subsoil is dark-brown to. yellowish-brown 
fine sandy loam over loamy fine sand. The upper part of 
the subsoil is fairly clayey. Some small fragments of 
quartz and fine mica are in most profiles. 

These soils are moderately rapid in permeability, low 
in organic matter, and moderate in moisture-supplying 
capacity and fertility. Most physical characteristics are 
variable. 

The State soils are adjacent to Mixed alluvial land, 
the well-drained Congaree soil, the somewhat poorly 
drained Chewacla soil, and other soils on first bottoms. 

State soils formed under mixed hardwoods, and areas 
of these soils are now in hardwoods of poor quality. 

Only one State soil is mapped in Cherokee County. 

State fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Sa).— 
This is a deep, very friable, well drained to moderately 
well drained soil on second bottoms or low terraces. It 
has formed on the bottom lands of the Broad River, on 
slightly undulating slopes. 

Typical profile (in a cultivated field_on the west side of 
the Broad River, 2 miles north of the Pacolet River) : 

A, 0 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) fine sandy loam; 
moderate, coarse, granular structure; loose when dry 
and soft when moist or wet; moderate amount of 
roots; few fine flakes of mica; neutral to slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B10 to 37 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) heavy fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, blocky structure; very friable when 
moist; few medium roots; numerous flakes of very 
fine mica; very slightly acid; diffuse boundary. 

C37 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) loamy 
sand with a few, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles and streaks; weak, fine, granular structure; 
loose when moist; slightly acid. 


The surface layer ranges from 6 to 11 inches in thick- 


ness. From place to place the profile varies in color, in 


content of gravel or mica, and in depth to sandier 
materials. Some of the short slopes have as much as 3 
percent gradient. Included with this soil are small areas 
of Mixed alluvial land and sandy Buncombe soils. This 
soil is likely to be flooded infrequently. It has a favorable 
supply of moisture. 

Use and management.—All State fine sandy loam in 
this county has been cleared and cultivated. Most of it 
is now cultivated or in pasture, and small parts are in 
trees. This soil is easy to plow and is well suited to corn, 
grain sorghums, oats, and rye. Because of its location, 
it is best suited to pasture. It is well suited to mixtures 
of annual pasture plants. It is poorly suited to sericea 
lespedeza and is not suited to alfalfa. Large additions 
of fertilizer are needed for high yields. This soil is suited 
to loblolly pine and hardwoods. (Capability unit I-2.) 


Stony land 


This land type consists of soil material similar to that 
of the surrounding soils, and of rocks that have the same 
mineral composition as the rock underlying those soils. 

Stony land (St)—This mapping unit is strongly sloping 
to steep and includes a few areas covered with small rock 
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and boulders. It is on short steep ridges or on rounded 
hills called mountains. ‘The most prominent of these hills 
in the county are Thicketty, Whitaker, Draytonville, 
McGowans, and Saladback. The rocks that crop out on 
Draytonville and nearby Saladback, which are in the 
sericitic schist belt, are metamorphic granite and gneiss. 

This Jand is scattered across the north-central part of 
the county. Nearly all of it is covered by fair to sparse 
stands of mixed hardwoods and some pine, and by vines 
and shrubs. The land is best used for trees, wildlife, and 
recreational areas. Protection from fire is needed if a 
good cover is to be maintained. (Capability unit 
VITIs-1.) 


Tatum series 


The ‘l'atum series consists of deep, well-drained, friable 
soils. These medium acid soils formed in residuum of 
weathered sericitic schist. They are on gentle to steep 
upland slopes. 

The surtace layer ranges from very fine sandy loam to 
silty clay, depending on the degree of erosion. In 
uneroded areas the surface layer is yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown very fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-red to red or yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam or clay. The surface layer and subsoil 
combined are 2 to 5 feet thick, and the depth to weathered 
bedrock ranges from 3 to 8 feet or more. Fine mica 
is common throughout most profiles. 

These soils are low in organic matter. Water infiltrates 
the soil at a moderately slow to slow rate, and permeabil- 
ity is moderate. 

Tatum soils make up about 20 percent of the county 
and are the most extensive soils. Much of the acreage is 
severely eroded. These soils are distributed in the north- 
eastern part of the county in the schist belt. They occur 
with Nason, Manteo, Tirzah, and Orange soils. Tatum 
soils have a browner surface soil and a much redder sub- 
soil than Nason soils. They are deeper than Manteo 
soils and have more distinct horizons. They are not so 
dark as Tirzah soils. Tatum soils are redder, are deeper, 
and have more distinct horizons than the Orange soils, 


which have a heavy, yellowish-brown subsoil. They are’ 


similar to Cecil soils in appearance but are slightly less 
friable, are more subject to sheet erosion, and are less sub- 
ject, to deep gullying. 

These soils formed under mixed hardwoods. Woodland 
now is in oak, gum, maple, elm, sourwood, dogwood, and 
other hardwoods, and in loblolly and Virginia pines. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (TmB2).—This soil is on broad ridgetops. It is 
deep, well drained, and underlain by sericitic schists. 

Typical profile (in a moist, gently sloping, wooded 
area 2 miles northeast of Blacksburg) : 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) very fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable 
when moist; many fine roots; medium acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. ; 

B,; 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bo: 12 to 26 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bz. 26 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) and yellowish-brown 
(LOYR 5/8) silty clay; strong, medium, subangular 


blocky structure; firm when moist; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 
C 52 inches +, decomposed sericitic schist. 

The surface soil is from 4 to 8 inches thick. In most 
areas it is yellowish brown and contains subsoil material 
mixed with it by plowing. The subsoil is red and is 2 
to 4 feet thick. A few gravelly areas and a few severely 
eroded areas are included. 

Infiltration of water is medium to slow, and runoff is 
rapid. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

Use and management.—Al1 of this soil has been cul- 
tivated to cotton, corn, small grains, and other clean- 
tilled crops. It is now mostly in cultivated crops and 
pasture. Small areas are idle or in pines. 

Because it is gently sloping, in good tilth, and well 
drained, this soil is suited to the crops that do not require 
a highly fertile soil or one with high moisture content. 
Pasture mixtures locally used are suited to this soil. 
Though it responds to fertilizer, this soil needs to be pro- 
tected against loss of sail and water. 

Tf this soil is cultivated, the cropping system should 
include fine-rooted plants seeded in strips so that sheet 
erosion is prevented and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is improved. (Capability unit ITe-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
{TmB).—This soil has a more uniform and slightly thicker 
surface layer than has Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. The surface layer is yellowish 
brown and is 6 to 10 inches thick. A few small areas of 
gravelly soil are included. 

Mixed hardwoods originally covered this soil. Most of 
it is now in mixed hardwoods and pines. A few areas are 
in crops, pasture, or nonfarm use. 

Because this soil is in slightly better tilth and holds 
more available moisture than Tatum very fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent. slopes, eroded, it is better suited to 
crops. Water runs off rapidly and may cause erosion, 
but erosion can be prevented by moderate conservation 
practices aid good management. (Capability unit TTe-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(TmC).—-This strongly sloping soil is in small areas and 
has more rapid runoff than Tatum very fine sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface layer is 6 to 
10 inches thick, and the subsoil is 2 to 3 feet thick. Some 
areas of gravelly soils are included. 

This soil was originally in mixed hardwoods, and most 
of it is still wooded. Some pines are growing in areas 
that have been heavily grazed or burned. Small areas are 
in pasture or crops. 

This soil should not be cultivated so frequently as 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tt is best suited to pasture and to grain sorghums, oats, 
rye, and other small grains. Sericea lespedeza, or ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza, provides good pasture and cover. Tall 
fescue and ladino clover ave fairly well suited. (Capabil- 
ity unit ITTe-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (TmC2)—This strongly sloping soil has more rapid 
runoff than Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The surface soil is 4 to 6 inches thick, 
and the subsoil is 2 to 3 feet thick. In most areas the 
surface soil contains clayey material plowed up from the 
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subsoil. Shallow gullies are common. A few severely 
eroded spots and a few small gravelly areas are included. 
_ Nearly all of this soil has been cultivated. Most of it 
is now in pasture, pines, or cultivated crops. Small areas 
are idle or in nonfarm use. This soil is suited to most 
crops grown in the county, but moderate slopes and 
moderately rapid runoff may cause severe erosion if the 
soil is plowed frequently. It is best suited to pasture or 
to grain sorghums, oats, rye, and other small grains. 
Sericea lespedeza, or bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed 
with whiteclover and annual lespedeza, provides good 
pasture and cover. (Capability unit TTTe-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(TmD)—This soil is mostly on short slopes along medium 
sized to large drainageways. The surface layer is thicker 
than that of Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, but slopes are much stronger and runoff is 
much more rapid. The subsoil ranges from 2 to 3 feet in 
thickness. In some places the B horizon is not distinct 
and ranges from red to yellowish red. Some gravelly 
areas are included. 

Nearly all of this soil is in mixed hardwoods, A few 
small areas are in pasture and nonfarm use. Because of 
the strong slopes and severe erosion hazard, this soil 
should not be cultivated frequently. It is best suited to 
pasture or trees. 

This soil responds to fertilizer and will produce good 
yields of sericea lespedeza, or bermudagrass or bahia- 
grass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 
Grazing should be controlled to maintain cover and to 
increase the supply of available moisture. 

If the soil is cultivated, a cropping system should be 
planned that includes strip rotations of close-growing 
perennials on three-fourths of the land so that severe 
erosion is prevented and good yields are maintained. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (TmD2)—This moderately steep soil has much more 
runoff than. Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. In most areas the surface layer contains 
some subsoil material and is yellowish brown. The sub- 
soil ranges from 2 to 8 feet in thickness and from red to 
yellowish red in color. A few moderately deep gullies 
have formed. Many small gravelly areas are included. 

This soil was cultivated for a short time to corn, small 
grain, cotton, or other clean-tilled crops. Much of it is 
now in pasture, and some is in cultivated crops, in pines, 
or is idle. 

This soil is best suited to a permanent cover of pasture 
or pines. Well suited are sericea lespedeza, and bermuda- 
grass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual 
Tespedeza. These pasture plants will provide protection 
and grazing if the soil is well managed. 

If this soil is needed for cultivated crops, it should be 
planted to grain sorghums, oats, or rye. Three-fourths of 
the acreage should be kept in close-growing perennials, 
planted in strips, to protect this soil from erosion and to 
improve the moisture-supplying capacity. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
{TmE).—This soil is in the northeastern part of the county. 
It is on steep slopes between drainageways and more 
gently sloping Tatum soils. The surface soil and subsoil 


combined are thinner than in Tatum very fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The surface layer is 
6 to-10 inches thick, and the subsoil is 1 to 3 feet thick. 
In many places on the steeper slopes, the subsoil is less 
red than it is on the more gentle slopes. 

Some gravelly areas are included, but the gravel does 
not seriously affect plowing. A few gullies have formed. 

Nearly all of this soil remains in woods. It is not 
suited to cultivated crops. Sericea lespedeza, and ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza, will provide protection and limited 
grazing if this soil is managed well. (Capability unit 
VIe-2.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (TmE2).—This soil is in the northeastern part of the 
county on slopes between streams and less sloping Tatum 
soils. Runoff is much higher in volume and the erosion 
hazard far greater than on the Tatum very fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. ‘The surface soil is 4 
to 8 inches thick, and in many areas it is a reddish-brown 
mixture of the original sandy surface soil and the clayey 
subsoil. A. few moderately deep gullies have formed. In- 
cluded with this soil are a few severely eroded spots and 
some gravelly areas. The gravel does not interfere with 
occasional plowing. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated briefly but is now 
in woods, is in pasture, or is idle. It is best suited to 
woods, but under good management, sericea lespedeza, 
and bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover 
and annual lespedeza will provide protection and limited 
grazing. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(TmF)—This soil is in the northeastern part of the county 
on short slopes, or breaks, along drainageways. The sur- 
face soil is 4 to 8 inches thick, and the subsoil is 1 to 3 
feet thick. The color of the subsoil varies but is generally 
less red than in the more gently sloping Tatum soils. 
This soil is closely associated with the shallow Manteo 
soils: A few moderately deep gullies have formed, and 
some gravelly areas are included. 

All of this soil is in woods, mostly mixed hardwoods 
and a few loblolly and Virginia pines. This very steep 
soil is not suited to. crops and should remain in trees. 
(Capability unit VITe-1.) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Ta83).—This soil has a finer textured surface soil, 
slower infiltration of water, and more rapid runoff than 
has Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. The surface soil, consisting mostly of subsoil 
material, is silty clay loam, 3 to 6 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is 2 to 8 feet thick. Shallow gullies are common, and 
a few moderately deep gullies have formed. A few 
gravelly areas and a few areas of very fine sandy loam 
are included. 

This soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, small 
grains, and hay. Mest of it is now in pasture or eculti- 
vated crops, and some areas are in pines or are idle. 

This severely eroded soil is much less suited to crops 
than Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. It will, however, produce fair yields of locally 
grown crops if it is adequately fertilized and otherwise 
well managed. If this soil is cultivated, use a 3-year crop- 
ping system and plant crops in strips. Keep two-thirds of 
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the strips in close-growing vegetation and only one-third 
in row crops. This will prevent excessive erosion, improve 
tilth, and increase the moisture-supplying capacity. To 
keep good pasture on this soil, add large amounts of 
fertilizer and manage the soil well. (Capability unit 
ITTe-1.) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TaC3)}.—This strongly sloping soil has more run- 
off and a finer textured surface soil than has Tatum very 
fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The silty 
clay loam surface soil consists mostly of subsoil material 
and is 8 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil ranges from 20 to 
30 inches in thickness and is a ved silty clay. Shallow 
gullies are common, and a few moderately deep gullies 
have formed. Some gravelly areas and a few small areas 
of very fine sandy loam are included. 

This soil has been cultivated to cotton, corn, small 
grains, hay, and other crops. It is now mostly in pasture 
or, pines, but some areas are idle and some small areas are 
cultivated. 

This soil is best suited to pines or pasture. It should 
not be cultivated frequently. Fairly good yields of grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, and annual lespedeza can. be obtained 
if the soil is well fertilized and otherwise well managed. 
Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, and ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and an- 
nual lespedeza. If the soil is cultivated, intensive 
management is needed to prevent erosion and to maintain 
good tilth. (Capability unit [Ve-1.) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (TaD3)—This soil is on medium to short 
slopes near or at the heads of drainageways. The surface 
layer consists mostly of subsoil material and is 8 to 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is 20 to 80 inches thick, and 
in some places it contains less clay than the subsoil of 
Tatum soils on lower slopes. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon, and a few moderately deep gullies have formed. A 
few gravelly areas and a few areas of very fine sandy 
loam are included. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cultivated to cotton, 
corn, small grains, hay, and other crops. Most of it is 
now in pines or pasture, and small parts are idle. 

Because of the strong slopes and erosion hazard, this 
soil should not be cultivated. It is best suited to pines. 
Sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or bermudagrass mixed with 
whiteclover and annual lespedeza will provide cover and 
limited grazing if the soil is fertilized liberally and 
otherwise managed well. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (TaF3)—This soil is on short slopes along 
large drainageways. The surface soil is 2 to 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is 15 to 24 inches thick and, in many 
places, contains less clay than the Tatum soils on gentle 
and moderate slopes. Shallow and moderately deep gul- 
lies are common. Gravelly areas and small areas of very 
fine sandy loam are included. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated but is now in 
pines. Small parts are idle or in pasture. 

This soil is not. suited to cultivation. Its best use is for 
pines, but sites must be prepared to obtain a good cover 
from new plantings, and to improve the cover in natu- 
rally reforested stands. Low yields of wood products can 
be expected. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 


Tirzah series 


The Tirzah series consists of deep, well-drained, friable 
soils on gentle to steep upland slopes. Though these soils 
are strongly acid, they formed over dark-colored intru- 
sions of basic rock in the sericitic schist belt of the county. 
The surface soil is generally dark reddish-brown silt 
loam to clay loam, 3 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil, 20 
to 40 inches or more thick, is dark red to red in the upper 
part. In the lower part it is dominantly yellowish red or 
reddish yellow. The weathered bedrock is at a depth of 
3 to 5 feet. : 

These soils are moderate to moderately slow in perme- 
ability and are moderate in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are medium in organic matter and fertility. 

The Tirzah soils are mostly near Cherokee Falls, but 
they extend in a narrow belt from the south-central part 
of the county to the northeastern corner. ‘They occur with 
the Tatum, Lloyd, and Manteo soils, but chiefly with 
Tatum soils. They are finer textured, redder, and stickier 
than Tatum soils and are easily distinguished from the 
shallow, channery, olive-gray and gray Manteo soils. 
They are finer textured and slightly darker than Lloyd 
soils, which formed mainly over gneiss. 

The Tirzah souls formed under mixed hardwoods. The 
woodland is now in mixed hardwoods and loblolly, short- 
leaf, and Virginia pines. 

Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(TrC2).—This is a deep, well-drained, dark-red soil formed 
on basic intrusions in the sericitic schist belt. 

Typical profile (in a moist, moderately sloping site of 
young trees, 1 mile northeast of Cherokee Falls): 

Ao 1 to 0 inch, needles from Virginia pine. 

A, 0 to 7 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist, 
soft when dry, and slightly sticky when -wet; many 
roots; few small quartz pebbles; strongly acid; diffuse 
boundary. : 

Be 7 to 32 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly hard but crumbly when dry, and 
slightly sticky when wet; many roots and root holes 
in top 10 inches; few small fragments of quartz; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3; 32 to 50 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) silty clay; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; soft when dry 
and slightly sticky when wet; many fragments of 
schist; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C 50 inches +, fragments of disintegrated schist rock and 
silt loam; structureless. 


The surface soil is dark reddish brown and ranges from 
3 to 8 inches in thickness. In a few small severely eroded 
areas, the surface soil is dark-red silty clay loam instead 
of silt loam. Color and texture boundaries are generally 
difficult to distinguish, especially the boundary between 
the A, and B horizons. Water infiltrates this soil slowly 
and runs off in large amounts. A few moderately deep 
gullies have formed. Included with this soil are a few 
areas with slopes of less than 6 percent and, along the 
Broad River, a few areas of rounded quartz gravel. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been cul- 
tivated to clean-tilled crops, It is now mostly in pines or 
pasture, but small parts are cultivated or are idle. 

This soil is best suited to pasture or trees. It is suited 
to crops but should not be cultivated frequently. Suitable 
pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, and bermudagrass or 
bahiagrass mixed with white clover and annual lespedeza. 
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Suitable crops are corn, grain sorghums, small grains, 
grapes, and peaches. These soils need large additions of 
fertilizer for high yields, 

If the soil is cultivated, alternate crops in strips and 
manage crop residue to control erosion and to maintain 
fertility. Control grazing to maintain a good cover. 
(Capability unit ITe-1.) 

Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (Tr82).— 
This gently sloping soil has less runoff than has Tirzah 
silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. The surface 
soil is 4 to 8 inches thick. A few small gravelly areas are 
included. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or in pasture. Smal] areas 
are in pines. This soil is best suited to the pasture mix- 
tures commonly grown in the county. It produces good 
yields of corn, grain sorghums, small grains, grapes, and 
peaches if it is liberally fertilized. If the soil is culti- 
vated, it requires only simple practices to control soil and 
water and to prevent erosion. (Capability unit Ile-1.) 

Tirzah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(TrD2)—This strongly sloping soil has more surface runoft 
than has Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
The erosion hazard is greater, and more severely eroded 
areas are included. The subsoil is 20 to 36 inches thick. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to clean-tilled crops 
but is now in woods or pasture. Small parts ave idle. 

This soil responds to good management, but it is poorly 
suited to frequent cultivation because of the erosion 
hazard. It is best suited to pasture or pine trees. 

The better fields are fairly well suited to grain sor- 
ghums, oats, rye, or sericea lespedeza grown for hay. 
Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza, kudzu, and 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with white clover and 
annual lespedeza, or are tall fescue and ladino clover. Add 
large amounts of fertilizer for high yields. 

If this soil is cultivated, it will require intensive 
practices to control excess water, prevent excessive loss of 
soil, and improve tilth. Grazing should be controlled to 
maintain a good cover. (Capibility unit [Ve-1.) 

Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(TrE2)—T his soil is on short, steep slopes adjacent to drain- 
ageways. The subsoil is slightly more friable and more 
varied in thickness than the subsoil of Tirzah silt loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. Water running off these 
steep slopes in large amounts causes many shallow and a 
few moderately deep gullies. Included with this soil ave 
some areas with slopes of more than 25 percent and a 
few gravelly areas. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated but is now in 
trees, pasture, or small idle areas. Areas that were cul- 
tivated only briefly are generally in mixed hardwoods 
and pines, and other areas are dominantly in pines. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It is best 
suited to pine trees and is only fairly well suited to 
pasture. If this soil is fertilized and carefully managed, 
bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespe- 
deza may furnish cover for the soil and limited grazing. 
The better, less sloping fields can be seeded to sericea 
lespedeza for grazing. Some work must be done on most 
woodland sites that reforest naturally; sites that receive 
new plantings must be prepared carefully if they are to 
have a complete early cover. (Capability unit VIe-2.) 
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Wickham series 


The Wickham series consists of ‘deep to moderately 
deep, gently sloping to moderately: steep soils on stream 
terraces. ‘hese soils are well drained, friable, and 
medium acid. The surface soil ranges from dark grayish 
brown to brown and is 8 to 12 inches thick. The slightly 
sticky subsoil is yellowish brown to reddish brown and 
is 20 to 86 inches or more thick. Depth to the sub- 
tratum of unconsolidated sand, gravel, and clay ranges 
from 30 to 60 inches or more. Most profiles contain some 
fine miéa. 

These soils are moderate in permeability, moisture- 
supplying capacity, and natural fertility. They contain 
a medium amount of organic matter. 

The Wickham soils ave in small areas along medium- 
sized and large drainageways between soils on bottom 
lands and those on uplands. They occur with Altavista 
soils. Wickham soils are generally higher, better drained, . 
and more red and brown than Altavista soils. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods, but most. 
of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. These 
soils are now in pasture or woods, and small parts are 
cultivated or idle. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (WcB).— 
This soil is deep, well drained, and friable. It occurs on 
stream terraces, mostly in small areas in the upper part 
of the Piedmont. 

Typical profile (in a moist, gently sloping, cultivated 
field off Buffalo Creek, 4 miles west of Blacksburg) : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
many fine roots; few small quartz pebbles; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 6 to 26 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) sandy clay; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist and slightly sticky when wet; few roots 
or root holes in lower 12 inches; few small quartz peb- 
bles; small amount of fine mica; slightly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. ; 

B; 26 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) sandy clay 
loam with few, medium, distinct mottles and streaks 
of light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) to light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/6); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist and sticky when wet; 
medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 38 to 48 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with variable mottlings and streaks of reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/6) and olive yellow (SY 6/6); struc- 
tureless; medium acid; few quartz pebbles; spots of 
sandy material; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C. 48 inches +, unconsolidated sand and rounded pebbles of 
quartz; medium acid. 

The surface soil is 4 to 10 inches thick, and the subsoil 
is 15 to 30 inches thick. Most profiles contain some fine 
mica, and in some areas the Bs; Jayer is loose and contains 
small, rounded pebbles of quartz. Rounded pebbles of 
quartz are on the surface in a few areas. Included with 
this soil are small areas on slopes of less than 2 percent 
and some areas with a fine sandy loam surface soil. 

Use and management.—Nearly all of this soil has been 
cultivated to cotton, corn, small grains, and hay. Most 
of it is now in pasture or pines, and the rest is cultivated 
or idle. 

This soil responds fairly well to good management 
and is suited to most crops grown in the county. It 1s 
well suited to pasture or pines but needs to be fertilized 
and otherwise managed well. Because of poor air drain- 
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age, this soil is not suited to peaches. Cultivated fields 
require ordinary practices to prevent the loss of soil and 
water and careful management of crop residue to control 
ak and the crusting of eroded parts. (Capability unit 

e-l. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(WeC2).—This soil has more runoff than Wickham sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and a thinner and finer tex- 
tured surface soil. In most areas the surface soil con- 
tains a mixture of sandy loam and slightly sticky clayey 
subsoil material. It is reddish brown and 3 to 6 inches 
thick. In the more eroded spots, the reddish-brown 
sandy clay subsoil is exposed. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon, and a few moderately deep gullies have formed. A 
few severely eroded areas and a few small gravelly 
areas are included. 

This soil has been cultivated to clean-tilled crops but 
is now mostly in woods or pasture. Small parts are culti- 
vated or idle. ; 

This soil can best be used for pasture or pines. It is 
poorly suited to frequent cultivation. If the soil is 
liberally fertilized and is managed well, it will produce 
good yields of corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, cowpeas, 
annual lespecleza, or sericea lespedeza. Grazing should be 
controlled to maintain good cover. If it is cultivated, this 
soil requires intensive practices to control erosion, as well 
as good management of crop residue to maintain fertility 
and tilth. (Capability unit [TTe-1.) 

Wickham sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (WcE3).—Runoff is excessive on this severely 
eroded soil, and much of the original surface soil has 
washed away. Much clayey material from the subsoil 
has been mixed into the surface soil through plowing. 
Shallow gullies are common, and a few moderately deep 
gullies have formed. Included with this soil are small 
areas of less eroded Altavista soil and a few areas of 
gravelly soil. . 

Most of this soil has been cultivated to clean-tilled 
crops, but most of it is now wooded. Small parts are in 
pasture or are idle. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. The better, less 
sloping fields are fairly well suited to pasture, and the 
steeper areas are best suited to pine trees. Suitable pas- 
ture plants are sericea lespedeza,:and bermudagrass or 
bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 
Kudzu will provide protection and very limited grazing, 
but grazing should be controlled so that a cover 1s main- 
tained. (Capability unit VITe-1.) 


Wilkes series 


The Wilkes series consists of shallow, moderately well 
drained to excessively drained, gently sloping to steep 
soils on uplands. Most of the acreage has slopes of more 
than 8 percent. These soils formed over dominantly 
dark-colored, mixed, basic and acidic rocks. They are 
medium acid. 

The surface soil is grayish-brown to light olive-brown 
sandy loam, The subsoil (B horizon), a yellowish-brown, 
firm and plastic clay, is thin and discontinuous. Where 
it has developed, the B horizon is slowly permeable and 
has slow internal drainage. Wilkes soils are moderately 
well drained in these areas that have a clay B horizon, 
but they are excessively drained where this horizon has 
not formed, 
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These soils are medium in organic matter and moder- 
ately low in moisture-supplying capacity and in fertility. 

The Wilkes soils in this county are in the southeastern 
part. They occur with Helena, Ivedell, and Mecklenburg 
soils and to a lesser extent with the Manteo and Louis- 
burg soils. The B horizon in the Wilkes soils is not so 
distinct as that in the Helena, Mecklenburg, and Iredell 


“soils. Wilkes soils ave finer in texture than are Louisburg 


soils and are less gravelly than Manteo soils. _ 

Wilkes soils contain a medium amount of organic mat- 
ter and are moderately low in moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and in natural fertility. A very small acreage is 
cultivated, and the rest is in pasture, is in woods, or is 
idle. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes (WkD).— 
This soil is shallow and moderately well drained to ex- 
cessively drained. The subsoil is thin, plastic clay. 

Typical profile (in a moist, moderately sloping, idle 
field 10 miles south of Gaffney, east of State Highway 
No. 18 and north of Thicketty Creek) : 

A, 0 to 6 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable when moist; 
few quarts pebbles and fragments of underlying ma- 
terial; many small roots; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B_ 6 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) clay; weak, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm when moist: 
and plastic when wet; no roots, but a few root holes 
down to lower boundary; few small fragments of 
rocks; some fine mica; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C18 inches +, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4), light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) and olive’ (5Y 5/3) clay loam . 
material mixed with disintegrated basic rocks; struc- 
tureless; fairly loose and permeable. 


The surface soil ranges from 2 to 6 inches in. thickness. 


-The B horizon is absent in some places and is 9 or 10 


inches thick in others, but it is generally 4 to 8 inches 
thick. Included with this soil are a few small areas of 
Helena and Iredell soils and a few areas on slopes of less: 
than 6 percent. 

Use and management.—This soil is best. suited to trees. 
or pasture, but it is too thin for sericea lespedeza, kudzu, 
or other deep-rooted plants. Suitable pasture plants are 
bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. Crops requiring frequent cultivation 
ave not suited to this soil, because water infiltrates the 
clay subsoil slowly, runs off the strong slopes rapidly, 
anc causes severe evosion. The less sloping fields can be 
planted to corn, grain sorghums, oats, and rye. 

This soil responds fairly well to good management, but 
it requires intensive practices if it 1s cultivated. Tt needs. 
lime and large amounts of fertilizer if crops or pasture 
are grown. To prevent excessive erosion and improve 
tilth, plan a system of striperopping in which 3 out of 
every 4 strips are planted to close-growing crops. Control 
grazing to maintain a close cover. (Capability unit. 
IVe-4.) 

Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Wk8)—This: 
gently sloping soil has a thicker surface soil and a more 
uniform subsoil than has Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. The infiltration of water is medium, and run- 
off is moderate. A. few very small areas of severely 
eroded soils are included. 

This soil is fairly well suited to cultivated crops, pas- 
ture, or trees. It can be planted to cotton, corn, grain. 
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sorghum, oats, or rye. Suitable pasture plants are ber- 
mudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with white clover and 
annual lespedeza, or tall fescue and Jadino clover. Fer- 
tilizer must be added to obtain good yields. Tt this soil is 
cultivated, practices are needed to protect it from exces- 
Sive erosion and to maintain fertility. Grazing should be 
controlled to maintain a cover and prevent excessive com- 
paction, especially in the areas that have a clayey surface 
soil, (Capability unit ITTe-5.) 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(WkD2)—This soil has a thinner surface soil than has 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. Water runs 
off in large amounts and washes away most of the sandy 
loam. Plowing then mixes the thin sandy surface layer 
with the clay subsoil material, and the resulting surface 
soil is finer textured than it was before plowing. Many 
shallow gullies have formed. 

This soil is not suited to frequent cultivation. It is 
fairly well suited to permanent pasture, but it is poorly 
suited to sericea lespedeza, ‘kudzu, or other deep-rooted 
plants. It is poorly suited to pine trees.. 

Although this soil responds fairly well to management, 
it is not suited to frequent cultivation. Suitable pasture 
plants are bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with white- 
clover and annual lespedeza. Grazing should be closely 
controlled to maintain a good cover and to prevent exces- 
sive compaction, especially in areas having a clayey sur- 
face soil. (Capability unit VIe-3.) 

Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes (WkF)— 
This steep soil has a sandier surface soil than Wilkes 
sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. In many places a B 
horizon has not formed. A few small gravelly areas and 
a few areas with slopes of more than 35 percent are in- 
cluded. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops and should 
remain in trees, its best use. Under good management, 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza may provide limited grazing on Jess 
steep slopes. Because surface runoff is rapid and in large 
amounts, grazing should be closely controlled to main- 
tain a complete cover. (Capability unit VITe-2.) 

Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(WkE2).—The surface layer of this moderately steep soil in 
most places is a mixture of the original sandy surface 
soil and the clayey or gravelly underlying layers. The 
amount of runoff is large, and gullying is common. Many 
of the gullies are moderately deep. In many areas the B 
horizon is weak or has not formed. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops and is poorly 
suited to sericea lespedeza, kudzu, pines, or other deep- 
rooted plants. 

Wooded areas should be kept in trees, the best use for 
this soil. Other areas, if well managed, will support a 
protective cover and provide limited yields of pine trees 
or pasture. Bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza is the best suited pasture mixture. 

Nearly all of this soil needs site preparation before a 
satisfactory cover can be established. Open areas will 
require extensive work and continued care if an early 
satisfactory cover of trees or grass is to be obtained. If 
this soil is seeded to pasture, grazing should be strictly 
controlled. (Capability unit VITe-2.) 


Worsham series 


The Worsham series consists of deep to moderately 
deep, poorly drained, firm soils. These soils are in nearly 
level depressions on uplands, or at the base of slopes 
along or at the head of drainageways. They formed on 
residuum weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Slopes range from 0 to 10 percent, but dominant range 
in slope is from 0 to 6 percent. 

The surface soil ranges from sandy loam to fine sandy 
loam but is sandy loam in most places. It is light brown- 
ish gray to black, depending on the amount of organic 
matter. The subsoil is gray and is generally sandy clay 
loam, 24 to 86 inches thick. A substratum of massive clay 
or sandy clay is at a depth of 35 to 45 inches. These are 
slowly permeable soils that are low in natural fertility. 

The Worsham soils in Cherokee County are distributed 
in small areas throughout the county, mostly in_ the 
northwestern part. These soils occur with Appling, 
Cecil, and Madison soils. They can be easily distin- 
guished from those soils by their position, poor drainage, 
and gray subsoil. 

Worsham soils formed under mixed hardwoods. The 
present vegetation is mixed hardwoods, brush, and some 
pines. 

Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (WoB).— 
This is a deep, poorly drained soil on nearly level upland 
slopes at the head of drainageways. 

Typical profile (in a gently sloping, moist, idle field at 
the top of a drainageway that drains into Ross Creek, 2 
miles north of State Highway No. 11): 

A, 0 to 7 inches, black (N 2/0) to very dark gray (N 3/0) 
sandy loam; weak, medium, crumb structure; loose 
when moist and soft when dry; many fine roots; few 
coarse fragments of quartz; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

A, 7 to 10 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable when moist; many medium- 
sized roots; few quartz grains; some fine mica; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

By 10 to 24 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; hard 
when dry, firm when moist, slightly sticky but gritty 
when wet; few fragments of quartz; some fine mica; 
spots of darker and lighter colors; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

24 to 42 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay loam to clay 
with a few, medium, distinct, dark-brown to strong- 
brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 5/6) mottles or spots; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; hard when dry, 
firm and sticky when moist, and slick when wet; few 
large particles of sand; much fine mica; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 42 to 48 inches, light-gray (N 7/0) clay; massive (struc- 
tureless); hard when dry, slightly plastic and sticky 
when wet; many small quartz pebbles in top part; 
much mica; spots of sandy clay; strongly acid. 


C, 48 inches +, unconsolidated gray clay and sand; struc- 
tureless. 


Bore 


The surface soil ranges widely in thickness and color. 
In dry areas, or old cultivated areas, the surface soil is 
light colored, but in wet, wooded areas it is dark. Some 
flats are surrounded by gentle slopes. Runoff is slow, but 
a few shallow gullies have been formed by water running 
off adjacent slopes. 

Most of this soil has been cultivated but is now in 
pasture or in mixed hardwoods of poor quality. Small 
parts are idle, and some are ponded and used for irriga- 
tion, livestock, and fish. 
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This soil is slowly permeable and at times is flooded 
with water from adjoining slopes. It is not suited to 
cultivated crops and is poorly suited to pasture. Some 
of the better areas are suited to tall fescue mixed with 
ladino clover, and to bahiagrass or dallisgrass mixed with 
white clover and annual lespecdeza. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer should be applied, and most areas require drainage 
by open ditches. Suitable sites should be made into ponds 
to supply water for invigation, livestock, or wildlife. 
Suitable hardwoods may produce salable wood products. 
(Capability unit Vw-1.) 

Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(WoC2).—This soil is poorly drained and slowly perme- 
able. Water runs off in large amounts and forms shallow 
to moderately deep gullies. The subsoil is thi in some 
areas, 

Included with this soil are small areas of Appling, 
Cecil, and Madison soils. Also included are some areas 
on short slopes of more than LO percent, a few severely 
eroded aveas, and a few gravelly areas. 

Much of this soil has been cultivated. Most of it is now 
in trees of poor quality, and small parts are in pasture 
or farm ponds. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. The better areas 
are best suited to pasture, but these areas need to be adle- 
quately fertilized and otherwise well managed to main- 
tain a cover and to provide limited grazing. Bahiagrass 
or bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual 
lespedeza are suitable pasture plants. 

The areas that ave best suited to trees require site 
preparation for an early cover. If suitable sites are avail- 
able, farm ponds should be constructed to supply water 
for irrigation, livestock, or wildlife. (Capability unit 
ViIe-2.) 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section consists of three main parts. In the first 
part land capability classification is explained, the soils 
of the county are placed in capability units, and the use 
and management of these units are discussed. The second 
part compares the productivity of the soils by estimating 
yields for each soil under two levels of management and 
by comparative ratings of productivity. The third part 
discusses the wildlife in the county and tells how wildlife 
can be increased by improving food and cover. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable the soils are for 
most kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based 
on. limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they 
are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soils ave grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. Eight 
capability classes are in the broadest grouping, and these 
are designated by Roman numerals I through VITT. In 
class I are the soils that have few limitations, the widest 
range of use, and the least risk of damage when they are 
usec. The soils in the other classes have progressively 
greater natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and 
landforms so vough, shallow, or otherwise limited that 
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they do not produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, 
or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes there can 
be up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, 2, s, or o, to the class numeral, 
for example, IJe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limi- 
tation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover 
is maintained; «w means that water in or on the soil will 
interfere with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils 
the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial drain- 
age); s shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is 
shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in only some 
parts of the country, indicates that the chief limitation 
1s climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses 2, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but 
have other limitations that limit their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife habitats. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, which 
are groups of soils enough alike to be suited to the same 
crops anc pasture plants, to require similar management, 
and to have similar productivity and other responses to 
management. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient 
grouping of soils for making many statements about 
their management. Capability units are generally identi- 
fied by numbers assigned locally, for example, ITe-1 or 
ITe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units according to the degree and kind of their per- 
manent limitations. Not considered in this classification 
are major projects of landforming or reclamation that 
would change the slope, depth, or other characteristics 
of the soil. : 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

(No subclasses.) 

Capability unit I-1—Deep, well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soil material that is sus- 
ceptible to not more than slight erosion. 

Capability unit I-2—Nearly level, deep, well 
drained to rnoderately well drained soils that 
are on terraces and have a friable, dark-brown 
to yellowish-brown subsoil. 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Capability unit TIe-1—Deep, well-drained, 
friable soils that are gently sloping and 
slightly eroded to moderately eroded. 

Capability unit IIe-2—Deep, well-drained, 
oe soils that have a light-colored surface 
soil. 

Capability unit ITe-8— Moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained soil that has a firm, dark reddish- 
brown subsoil. 
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Capability unit Ile-4.—Moderately deep, moder- 
ately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil that has a very firm, plastic clay subsoil. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit TIw-2—Deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained, friable soils on bot- 
tom lands. 

Class TIT. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass TIIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IITe-1—Deep, well-drained, 
friable soils that have a red subsoil and are 
moderately eroded on moderate slopes and 
severely eroded on gentle slopes. 

Capability unit ITITe-2—-Deep, well-drained, 
friable soils that are gray or grayish brown 
and are moderately eroded on moderate slopes 
and severely eroded on gentle slopes. 

Capability unit IITe-8-—-Deep to moderately 
deep soils that are moderately well drained to 
well drained and have a firm subsoil. , 


Capability unit TITe-5.—Shallow soils that are_ 


moderately well drained to somewhat exces- 
sively drained and have a thin or discon- 
tinuous, firm, plastic subsoil. 
Subclass ITIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit T1Tw-2.—Deep, friable soils on 
bottom lands that- are somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained. 

Subclass IIIs. Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Capability unit ITIs-2.—Droughty soils on bot- 
tom lands. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass [TVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IVe-1—Deep, well-drained, 
friable soils. 

Capability unit [Ve-2.—Deep to moderately deep. 
soils that have a firm subsoil. 

Capability wnit IVe-4.—Shallow, poorly de- 
veloped soils. 

Subclass [Vw. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Vw-3.—Wet, rapidly perme- 
able, mixed alluvial deposits on bottom lands. 

Class V. Soils not. likely to erode that have other limi- 
tations, impractical to remove without major reclama- 
tion, that limit their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drain- 
age or protection not feasible. 
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Capability unit Vw-1—Deep to moderately 
deep, nearly level, poorly drained soils on 
uplands. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and_ that 
limit their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils severely limited, chiefly by 
risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Capability unit WIe-2—Deep, well-drained, 
friable soils on strong to moderately steep 
slopes. 

Capability unit VIe-3.—Shallow or poorly de- 
veloped soils on moderately steep to steep 
slopes. 

Capability unit VIe-4.—Deep to moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that have a firm sub- 
soil. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to 
grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIe. Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Capability unit VIIe-1—Severely eroded or 
steep soils that have a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit VITe-2—Eroded, sloping, shal- 
low, or poorly developed. soils. 

Capability unit VITe-3.—Severely eroded, slop- 
ing soils that have a firm subsoil. 

Capability unit VITe-4.—Very severely eroded 
soils that have a friable subsoil. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms that haye limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants, and_ restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes. 

Subclass VIIIs. Rock or soil materials that have 
little potential for production of vegetation. 

Capability unit VITIs-1—Unproductive, rocky 
or droughty areas. 


Management of soils by capability units 


In the following pages the soils in the county are 
placed in capability units and the use and management 
of these units are discussed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


Deep, well drained to moderately well drained soit 
material that ts susceptible to not more than slight erosion 


This capability unit consists of only Local alluvial land. 
The total area of this land in the county is about 510 
acres, but the separate areas are generally less than 2 
acres in size. Local alluvial land is distributed through- 
out the county in low areas and at drainage heads in the 
uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

The upper layer of soil ranges from loamy sand to fine 
sandy loam in texture and is 15 to 40 inches or more 
thick. Most of it is very friable and grayish brown, It is 
well drained except where drainageways are artificially 
or naturally blocked. Surface runoff is slow, permeability 
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is moderately rapid, and moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderate. The soil contains a medium amount of organic 
matter and is moderately fertile. 

Local alluvial land can be cultivated frequently and 
produces high yields of corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, 
cowpeas, soybeans, vegetables, anc other shallow-rooted 
plants. The moderately well dvained areas are not suited 
to cotton or to alfalfa, sericea lespedeza, and other deep- 
rooted plants. Because of poor air drainage and frost 
hazard, this soil is not suited to peaches and grapes. The 
thick, recent, deposits of coarser textured material are 
not suited to annual lespedeza or to other plants with 
fine, shallow roots. Areas of this coarse material, how- 
ever, can be used for vegetated outlets in meadows. Good 
mixtures for hay or pasture ave. bahiagrass or bermnda- 
grass and crimson clover, or white clover and annual 
Tespedeza, or tall fescue and Jadino clover. Sericea 
lespedeza can be seeded for pasture or hay in well-drained 
areas, 

Partly because of its thick root zone, this land is 
easily worked. It is productive but needs additions of 
lime and fertilizer. If the land is cultivated, crop resi- 
due must, be managed so that organic matter and mois- 
ture-supplying capacity ave maintained. This land is 
suited to supplemental irrigation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


Nearly level, deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soils that are on terraces and have a friable, 
dark-brown to yellowish-brown. subsotl 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

State fine sandy loam. 

These soils have a total area of about 288 acres. They 
are on bottom lands along medium-sized and_ large 
streams in small, low areas and in generally adjacent. 
higher areas. 

These soils have a dark grayish-brown. to olive-brown 
surface Jayer that ranges from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam and is 5 to 12 ifches thick. The subsoil is 20 to 36 
inches or more thick. Permeability and the moisture- 
supplying capacity are moderate. These soils contain a 
moderate amount of organic matter and are moderately 
low in natural fertility. , 

They are fairly well suited to most crops grown locally 
and can be cultivated frequently. Because of location, 
however, they are more widely used for pasture and trees 
than for crops. They are not well suited to cotton and 
grapes and are unsuited to peaches or alfalfa. Supple- 
mental irrigation can be used where needed. 

These soils require additions of lime and fertilizer and 
respond well to these amendments. Crop residue should 
be managed well so that the content of organic matter 
and moisture-supplying capacity ave increased and good 
tilth maintained. Regulate grazing on pasture so that a 
good cover is maintained. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 


Deep, well-drained, friable soils that are gently sloping 
and slightly eroded to moderately eroded 


Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

.Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Madison 
eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


These soils ave distributed throughout the county, but 
much of the acreage is in large areas in the northern 
half. The total area amounts to about 39,000 acres. 

The’ surface layer of these soils is grayish brown to 
dark reddish brown. It is a sandy loam or silt loam in 
most places but is loam in small areas. It is very friable 
and ranges from 4 to 12 inches in thickness. A. reddish, 
friable, clayey subsoil provides a thick root zone. 

These soils are medium acid. Infiltration of water is 
good, and permeability and moisture-supplying capacity 
are moderate. These soils are fairly low in organte mat- 
ter and in natural fertility. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops and to supplemental irrigation. Alfalfa should be 
planted on only the most fertile fields!’ Peaches and 
grapes can be grown because air drainage is adequate. 
The slightly sticky Lloyd soil should not be cultivated 
so frequently as the other soils in this unit, and it is 
not so well suited to annual pasture plants or pine trees. 
The Tatum soils are slightly less productive than the 
other soils. The location of the Wickham soil limits its 
use. 

These soils need additions of lime and fertilizer, and 
they respond well to these amendments. Management 
should provide terracing, outlets in meadows, and short 
cropping systems that include close-growing crops. 
Cultivation should follow the contour of the land. Alter- 
nate strips of noncultivated, close-growing crops are 
adequate on the long slopes. A cropping system com- 
monly used consists of a terrace interval in a row crop 
alternated with a terrace interval in small grain followed 
by annual lespedeza (fig. 10). Rotations that last 2 years 
ave commonly used on small fields. Some farmers’ prefer 
a cropping system that consists of 2 years of tall fescue 
and Jadino clover, ov 2 years of bahiagvass and crimson 
clover, followed by 2 years of row crops. 


Figure 10.—Two-year strip rotation of row crop and small grain 
followed by annual lespedeza for hay, seed, or soil improvement 
(gently sloping Cecil sandy loam). 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Je-2 


Deep, well-drained, friable soils that have a light-colored 
surface soil 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. : 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils have a total area of about 8,400 acres, which 
is distributed throughout the county. They are on broad 
ridgetops and adjacent gentle slopes. 

The surface layer of these soils ranges from very fine 
sandy loam to coarse sandy loam and is 5 to 12 inches 
thick. It is grayish brown to dark yellowish brown. This 
layer is slightly thicker and lighter colored than the 
surface layer of soils in capability unit [Ie-1. The sub- 
soil is mottled red and yellowish brown and is less perme- 
able in the lower part than is the subsoil of soils in unit 
IIe-1. The subsoil of soils in unit IIe-2, however, is 
friable and provides a thick root, zone. 

The soils of capability unit [le-2 are medium acid and 
are low in organic matter and fertility. Infiltration of 
water is good, and permeability and moisture-supplying 
capacity are moderate. 

The soils in this unit are suited to most crops culti- 
vated locally and to annual pasture. Because the lower 
part of the subsoil is not permeable and air drainage is 
poor, these soils warm up slowly in spring. They are 
suited to supplemental irrigation. The Nason soil. is 
slightly less productive than the rest of these soils. The 
use of the Altavista soil is limited because of its location. 
The Lockhart soil is poorly suited to annual lespedeza 
and other fine, shallow-rooted crops. 

Under good management, these soils produce good 
yields of cotton, corn, grain sorghums, small grains, 
peaches, and grapes, as well as local pasture mixtures or 
hay. Alfalfa is fairly well suited to only the better areas 
of Appling soils. Sericea lespedeza, and bahiagrass or 
bermudagrass mixed with ‘whiteclover and annual 
lespedeza are suitable pasture plants. 

These soils respond to lime, large additions of fer- 
tilizer, good management of crop residue, and the use 
of legumes. Runoff should be controlled by well-planned 
disposal systems that consist of terraces and vegetated 
meadow outlets. <All tillage should follow the contour 
of the land. A cropping system that provides alternate 
strips in noncultivated, close-growing crops is adequate 
on long slopes. A commonly used cropping system con- 
sists of a terrace interval in a row crop alternated with 
a terrace interval in a small grain that is followed by 
annual lespedeza or cowpeas. If smaller fields are culti- 
vated, 2-year field rotations are commonly used. On 
fields that are not required for intensive cultivation, a 
suitable cropping system consists of a mixture of bahia- 
grass and crimson clover, or of tall fescue and lJadino 
clover, grown for 2 or more years and followed by 2 
years of row crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-3 


Moderately deep to deep, well-drained sotl that has a 
firm, dark reddish-brown subsott 


‘Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. The total area of this 
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soil is about 410 acres, and this acreage is all in the 
southeastern part of the county. 

The surface layer is dark-brown to dark reddish- 
brown loam, 4 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is firm, 
yellowish-red to dark reddish-brown clay that provides 
a moderately thick root zone. Infiltration of water and 
permeability are moderately slow, and surface runoff is 
moderate. The soil is medium acid. The content of or- 
ganic matter is medium, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and fertility are moderate. 

This soil is fairly well suited to crops grown locally, 
but it cannot be cultivated so frequently as the soils of 
capability unit ITe-1, mainly because of its moderately 
high surface runoff. It is not so well suited to trees, as 
the soils in unit ITe-1, and it is poorly suited to annual 
pasture plants and to supplemental irrigation. 

Under careful management, this soil will produce 
good yields of grain sorghums, oats, or rye, and mixtures 
of suitable pasture plants. It is poorly suited to corn, 
cotton, peaches, grapes, and alfalfa. 

For high yields, lime this soil and apply large amounts 
of fertilizer. Sericea lespedeza or other deep-rooted 
plants and grasses will increase organic matter and slow 
the speed of runoff. If the soil is cultivated, it should be 
protected by well-planned systems of water disposal and 
by crop rotations, All tillage should follow the contour 


‘of the land. 


A cropping system in which every other terrace in- 
terval is in a noncultivated, close-growing crop and the 
terrace between is in a row crop provides the minimum 
acceptable protection on this soil. The system generally 
used is a terrace interval in a row crop alternated with 
an interval planted to a crop of oats or rye that is 
followed by annual lespedeza. In small fields, 2-year ro- 
tations are generally used. This soil is well suited to 2 
years of tall fescue and ladino clover, or 2 years of 
bahiagrass and crimson clover followed by 2 years of 
row crops. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Met 
Moderately deep, moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soil that has a very firm, plastic clay 
subsoil 


Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. The total area of this 
soil in the county is 790 acres, nearly all of which is in 
the southeastern part. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to very dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown to olive-brown, firm, plastic 
clay. The root zone is moderately thick. Infiltration of 
water is moderately slow and permeability is slow. The 
content of organic matter is medium, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity and fertility are moderate. 

’ Under good management, this soil produces fair yields 
of most shallow-rooted plants. Because of its plastic clay 
subsoil, this soil is poorly suited to deep-rooted plants 
and to some annual pasture plants. Although the sur- 
face layer is friable and easy to work, cultivation is re- 
stricted at times because of excess moisture. This soil is 
suited to cotton, small grains, grain sorghums, and corn. 
Suitable pasture plants are tall fescue mixed with ladino 
clover; bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with white 
clover and annual lespedeza; dallisgrass; and ryegrass. 
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Not suited are peaches and alfalfa, and grapes and 
sericea lespedeza grow poorly. 

This soil requires lime and large additions of fertilizer. 
For higher yields add an extra amount of potash. Runoff 
should be controlled by a good system of water disposal 
that provides vegetated outlets in meadows. All tillage 
should follow the contour. Terraces should be low and 
on a broad base, and the terrace intervals should be close. 
Terraces, however, are hard to build and require regular 
maintenance because of the plastic subsoil. This soil is 
not suited to supplemental irrigation. 

If row crops are planted, one-half of a field should be 
in close-growing crops. A system generally used is one 
or two terrace intervals in a row crop, and equal intervals 
in a small grain that is followed by annual lespedeza. 
On small fields a 2- or 3-year cropping system may be 
used. 

In the 3-year system, plant a row crop and follow it 
with ao small grain and annual lespedeza; harvest the 
small grain and annual lespedeza the second year, and 
allow the lespedeza to volunteer the third year. This soil 
is well suited to 2 years of tall fescue and Jadino clover, 
or 2 years of bahiagrass and crimson clover followed by 
2 years of row crops. 

Dams should be constructed with care because the sur- 
face layer is shallow and the heavy clay subsoil swells 
and shrinks. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 


Deep, well drained to moderately well drained, friable 
soils on bottom lands 

Congaree fine sandy loam. 

Congaree silt loam. 

Mixed alluvial land. 

These soils have a total area of 12,717 acres in this 
county, including about 11,160 acres of Mixed alluvial 
land. They are distributed throughout the county, gen- 
erally in narrow fields along streams. 

The surface layer ranges from loanzy sand to silt loam 
but is mostly fine sandy loam. This deposited material 
is mostly grayish brown to dark yellowish brown. It is 
only a few to several feet thick. The subsurface material 
is of varied texture but is mostly fine sandy loam to silt 
loam. The normal water table is below a depth of 3 feet, 
and damaging overflows are fairly infrequent. 

These soils are on slopes of 0 to 2 percent, and surface 
runoff is slow but adequate. Permeability is moderate to 
moderately rapid. These soils contain a medium amount 
of organic matter and are moderate in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity and fertility. 

Although they can be cultivated, these soils are not 
generally used for cultivated crops, because many of the 
fields are narrow and are subject to overflow from 
streams. They are best suited to pasture, to crops that 
do not require much cultivation, and to high-yielding 
crops such as corn. Except for the higher, deeper areas 
of Congaree soil, these soils are poorly suited to sericea 
lespedeza, alfalfa, or other deep-rooted plants. Because 
of the size and location of fields, these soils are not suited 
to cotton, grapes, or peaches. They produce, however, 
good yields of truck crops, corn, grain sorghums, oats, 
rye, and annual pasture. - 

These soils need lime, large amounts of fertilizer, and 
regular additions of organic matter. If fields are culti- 


vated continuously, cover crops should be included in the 
cropping system. Supplemental irrigation can be used if 
necessary. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hle-1 


Deep, well-drained, friable sotls that have a red subsoil 
and are moderately eroded on moderate slopes and 
severely eroded on gentle slopes 
Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. d 
Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a total area of 27,155 acres. They are 
distributed throughout most of the county, generally in 
the northern half. 

The surface layer ranges from sandy loam to silty clay 
loam but is mostly sandy loam and clay loam: This layer 
is 3 to 12 inches thick. It is grayish brown in moderately 
eroded areas and reddish brown in severely eroded areas. 
The subsoil is friable and provides a thick to moderately 
thick root zone. In eroded areas, the surface layer and 
subsoil have been mixed by plowing. 

These soils are medium acid and are low in organic 
matter. Moisture-supplying capacity and fertility are 
moderately low, and permeability is moderate. The rate 
of water infiltration ranges from medium in the sandy 
loams to slow in the silty clay loam. Surface runoff is 
moderate. These soils have good air drainage. 

These soils are suited to most crops grown locally. 
They ave however, more difficult to manage than the soils 
in capability unit Ile-1, partly because their moderate 
slopes and their clay loam surface soil make them 
susceptible to erosion. ‘The control of water is more dif- 
ficult than on the soils in unit TIe-1, and the use of 
machinery on the steeper slopes is not practical. Hay 
or pasture grows better than cultivated crops on the 
sticky loams or clay loams. Only the best fields are suited 
to alfalfa. The sandy loams are fairly well suited to 
annual pasture plants. 

The sandy loams in this unit are fairly well suited to 
supplemental irrigation if they have a good ground 
cover. If the sandy loams are clean tilled, the supple- 
mental irrigation must be carefully managed. Sites suit- 
able for ponds are numerous on the soils in this unit. 

These soils need lime, large amounts of fertilizer, and 
regular additions of organic matter. Deep-rooted peren- 
nials are also beneficial. Toss of water and soil should 
be prevented by a complete system of water disposal, in- 
cluding terraces and outlets. All tillage should follow 
the contour of the land. 

If row crops are planted, plant only one-third of the 
field to row crops and plant all crops in strips. A system 
generally used is one terrace interval in a row crop and 
two terrace intervals in small grain followed by les- 
pedeza; or one terrace interval in a row crop, one in 
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grain and lespedeza, and one in volunteer lespedeza. 
Three-year cropping systems, in which row crops are 
grown 1 year, are commonly used on small fields. For 
less intense use, tall fescue and ladino clover, or bahia- 
grass and crimson clover, can be grown for 4 years and 
followed by 2 years of a row crop. If grass is grown 
for 8 or more years, 2 years of row crops is considered 
safe. On the severely eroded soils, grazing should. be 
controlled to maintain a good cover and to protect 
against excessive compaction. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-2 
Deep, well-drained, friable soils that are gray or grayish 
brown and are moderately eroded on moderate slopes 
and severely eroded on gentle slopes 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a total area of about 4,200 acres dis- 
tributed throughout the county. 

The surface layer of these soils is dominantly sandy 
loam, 4 to 8 inches thick, but it ranges from coarse sandy 
loam to very fine sandy loam, 3 to 12 inches thick. It is 
lighter colored and slightly thicker than the surface layer 
of the soils in capability unit [{Ie-1. The subsoil is more 
yellowish brown and less permeable than that of the soils 
in unit TITe-1, It is friable and provides a thick root zone. 

These soils are medium acid and low in organic matter 
and fertility. Infiltration of water ranges from medium 
in the sandy loams to slow in the clay loam, and surface 
runoff is moderate. These soils are moderately permeable 
and moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity. 

These soils are fairly well suited to most crops grown 
locally. Though they are friable and easily cultivated, 
they need more intensive control of water than the soils 
in unit ILe-2 because they are steeper and have more 
surface runoff. Air drainage is good on most of these 
_soils.. Areas of sandy loam are suited to supplemental 
irrigation if it is carefully managed. Pond sites are num- 
erous. 

Cotton, corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, and grapes are 
suited to these soils. Peaches are grown mainly on Ap- 
pling soils. Suitable pasture plants are sericea lespedeza 
or tall fescue mixed with ladino clover, bahiagrass or 
bermudagrass mixed with crimson clover, or white clover 
mixed with annual lespedeza. 

These soils need lime and large amounts of fertilizer. 
Add organic matter regularly and plant sericea lespedeza 
or another deep-rooted legume periodically to improve 
fertility. If lespedeza is cut regularly for hay, add extra 
potash to the soil. If the soil is cultivated, build a good 
system of terraces and provide vegetated outlets in 
meadows to conserve soil and water. Till the soil along 
the contour of the fields. 

Plan 8-year cropping systems in which one out of 
every three terrace intervals is in a row crop and the 
other tivo are in close-growing crops. ‘Typical cropping 
systems are one terrace in a row crop and the next two ter- 
race intervals in small grain and annual lespedeza; or one 
terrace interval in a row crop, one in small grain followed 


by annual lespedeza, and one in volunteer annual les- 
peceza. Many farmers prefer field crop rotations on small 
fields. If row crops are not badly needed, cropping sys- 
tems are preferred that consist of 4 years of grass or 
legumes followed by 2 years of row crops. The close- 
growing crops can be 4 years of tall fescue mixed with 
ladino clover, 4 years of bahiagrass mixed with crimson 
clover, or 4 years of sericea lespedeza. 

Control grazing to maintain a good cover and to pro- 
tect’ against excessive compaction on severely eroded 
areas, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-3 


Deep to moderately deep soils that are moderately welt 
drained to well drained and have a firm subsoil 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils have a total area of about 535 acres in this 
county. All of this acreage is in the southeastern part. 

The surface soil ranges from grayish-brown and. pale- 
olive sandy loam to reddish-brown and dark-brown clay 
loam. It is 38 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is firm and 
provides a moderately thick root zone. These soils are 
less well drained than are the soils in unit IITe-1, and 
they are thinner and much less permeable. 

These soils are medium to low in organic matter and 
moderately low in fertility and moisture-supplying 
capacity. Infiltration. of water is medium into the sandy 
loam and very low into the clay loam. Surface runoff 
is in large amounts. 

These soils respond fairly well to good management, 
but their use is lmmited. The Helena soil warms up late 
in spring, and the Mecklenberg soil has poor tilth. . Both 
soils are in small fields and are better suited to perennial 
pasture than to cultivated crops. They are not suited 
to annual pasture or to supplemental irrigation. Severely 
eroded areas are subject to compaction by livestock or 
farm machinery and are poorly suited to deep-rooted 
plants and pine trees. Sites suitable for farm ponds are 
numerous. Dams, however, should be constructed with 
care because these soils are thin and have varied charac- 
teristics and because their subsoil is heavy and clayey. 

Corn, grain sorghums, oats, and rye are the most suit- 
able cultivated crops. Cotton and cowpeas grow fairly 
well on the better areas of the Helena soil. The better 
fields produce fairly good yields of sericea lespedeza, 
Pasture plants commonly grown in the county are fairly 


well suited. 


These soils need lime and large additions of fertilizer 
for good yields. Add organic matter regularly to im- 
prove tilth and moisture-supplying capacity. If the soils 
are cultivated, build a good system of terraces and pro- 
vide vegetated outlets to control runoff. The least ac- 
ceptable protection is provided by a 8-year system of 
stripcropping that consists of 2 years of close-growing 
crops‘and 1 year of a row crop. In this system, the close- 
growing crop in the second year is plowed under before 
the row crop is planted. Where the surface soil is thin, 
control grazing strictly to maintain a good cover and to 
prevent excessive compaction. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-5 
Shallow soils that are moderately well drained to some- 
what excessively drained and have a thin or discontinu- 
ous, firm, plastic subsoil 


Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It has a total area of 895 
acres in the county and is in the southeastern part. This 
soil is on ridgetops and their gentle side slopes. 

This soil has a surface layer that is mostly light olive- 
brown sandy loam, 4 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
generally thin and ranges from 4 to 15 inches in thick- 
ness. It is mostly yellowish-brown plastic clay. The sub- 
soil provides a thin to very thin root zone and in many 
places is underlain by basic and acidic, rocky material 
that is disintegrated and droughty. 

This soil has varied physical characteristics, but most 
of it is medium in organic matter and moderately low in 
moisture-supplying capacity and natural fertility. Infil- 
tration of water is medium, and permeability is generally 
slow, but where a B horizon has not formed, it is rapid. 
Surface runoff is fairly rapid, and shallow gullies are 
common. 

This soil is better suited to perennial cover than to 
cultivated crops. It is in small fields, and the root zone is 
too shallow for pine trees, kudzu, or other deep-rooted 
plants. Areas of thin, sandy surface soil are subject to 
moderate compaction by livestock. The construction of 
dams for ponds is impractical because of the thin, heavy 
clay and loose rocky material. The soil is too thin and 
clayey to be terraced by machine. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops, but of 
these, corn, cotton, grain sorghums, oats, rye, and cow- 
peas are best suited. Sericea lespedeza is planted fre- 
quently for hay or pasture, but yields are low. Bahia- 
grass or bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lepedeza is a good pasture mixture. Tall fescue, 
ladino clover, ryegrass, and crimson clover grow fairly 
well on better fields. 

This soil needs lime and large amounts of fertilizer to 
assure good yields. Legumes require additions of extra 
potash. Regular additions of organic matter will help 
maintain tilth and improve the moisture supply. If 
this soil is cultivated, provide a system of low, plow-built 
terraces with vegetated outlets to dispose of water. A 
cropping system generally used is one terrace in a row 
crop and two in oats or rye followed by annual lespedeza. 
A common practice is to leave volunteer lespedeza on an- 
other interval. The small fields are better suited to a 
field instead of a terrace cropping system. On these 
fields, after 2 years of close-growing crops, plant a row 
crop. Grazing should be controlled to maintain a good 
cover and to prevent excessive compaction on the thin, 
sandy surface soil. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIlw-2 
Deep, friable soils on bottom lands that are somewhat 
poorly drained to moderately well drained 
Chewacla silt loam is the only soil in this capability 
unit. This soil has a total area of about 750 acres. It is 
nearly level and is in fairly narrow strips along mecium- 
sized and large streams. 


The surface layer of this soil is silt loam, 10 to 20 
inches thick. It ranges from dark grayish brown to dark 
brown in color, depending on its content of organic mat- 
ter. It is friable and fairly well drained. The color of 
the subsoil varies, but it is generally dark grayish brown 
and grayish brown. Also varied is the distinctness of 
mottling in the subsoil, which is generally slick when 
wet. The water table is seldom less than 36 inches from 
the surface, and the root zone, therefore, is fairly thick. 

This soil is moderately high in organic matter, mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, and fertility. Adjoining streams 
overflow it, and water runs off of some areas fairly 
slowly. : 

This soil is well suited to some cultivated crops. 
Because of excessive moisture and possible overflow, it 
is best suited to summer-growing crops and to permanent 
pasture. Suitable crops are corn for grain or silage, 
grain sorghums, and annual lespedeza. Truck crops grow 
well in most places. The soil produces good yields of 
oats, but they are likely to be damaged by overflow. 
Suitable pasture plants are tall fescue or dallisgrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. Bahia- 
grass is suited to most areas, but bermudagrass should be 
planted only in the better drained areas. Cotton, 
peaches, grapes, sericea lespedeza, and alfalfa are not 
suited to this soil. 

Especially if legumes are grown, this soil needs lime 
and large amounts of fertilizer. If cultivated continuous- 
ly, it needs regular additions of organic matter to main- 
tain tilth and moisture-supplying capacity. Plant a 
winter cover crop to furnish hay or silage and to protect 
cultivated fields from erosion. Dig open ditches to drain 
some of the more poorly drained areas. Some areas need 
deep ditches. Control grazing so that a complete cover is 
maintained and wet areas are not damaged by trampling. 
If it is well managed, this soil is well suited to supple- 
mental irrigation of truck crops, annual grazing crops, 
cultivated crops, or pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IUls-2 
Droughty soils on bottom lands 


Buncombe loamy sand is the only soil in this capability 
unit. It has a total area of 477 acres and is on nearly 
level slopes along the Broad River. 

This soil has a surface layer of pale yellowish-brown 
to dark yellowish-brown loamy sand. The subsoil is pale- 
brown to dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand, Layers 
of mixed sand and gravel are at a depth greater than 4 
feet in most. places. , 

-This soil is medium acid to strongly acid. It is low 
in organic matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and na- 
tural fertility. Infiltration of water is medium and sur- 
face runoff is slow. Permeability is rapid. 

This soil is poorly suited to crops grown locally, but 
some small areas next to good cultivated soils are fairly 
well suited to rye, cowpeas, bahiagrass, and sericea 
lespedeza for feed and hay. Areas of this soil surrounded 
by areas of other soils in pasture can be seeded to bahia- 
grass, bermudagrass, or sericea lespedeza for grazing. 
Pine trees are fairly well suited. 
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This soil produces fair yields of pasture and hay if lime 
and fertilizer are added. Cultivated areas need regular 
additions of organic matter _to improve moisture-supply- 


ing capacity and fertility. Control grazing to maintain a. 


cover, 
CAPABILITY UNIT Ive-1 
Deep, well-drained, friable soils 


Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Tirzah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a total area of about 33,000 acres in 
the county and are well distributed. 

These soils are moderately to severely eroded. The sur- 
face layer is grayish brown on the less eroded, steep slopes 
and is reddish brown on severely eroded, moderate slopes. 
Where erosion is severe, the surface layer is generally a 
mixture of subsoil material and the remaining surface 
soil. The subsoil is yellowish red, red, or yellowish brown. 
It is friable and provides a thick to moderately thick root 
zone. 
numerous. 

These soils are medium acid, low in organic matter, 


and moderately low in fertility. Infiltration of water is. 


slow in the clay loams to medium in the sandy loams. 
Surface runoff is fairly rapid and in large amounts. 


These soils are moderately low to low in moisture-supply- 


ing capacity. 

These soils are limited in use by poor tilth and the 
hazard of erosion. They are poorly suited to crops that 
require frequent plowing but are suited to sericea lespe- 
deza, kudzu, pine trees, or other deep-rooted crops. The 
steeper slopes are suited only to permanent pasture, 
woods, or other perennial cover. If hay or other crops 
that require little cultivation are needed, the less steep 
slopes can be used. Many sites suitable for ponds are on 
these soils. The best suited pasture plants are sericea 
lespedeza, kudzu, and bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed 
with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 

These soils require careful management but respond 
well to it. To obtain good yields, add lime and fertilizer. 
If these soils are needed for cultivated crops, use long 
cropping systems that include close-growing perennials 
planted in strips. Control runoff by building a good sys- 
tem of terraces and outlets. A commonly used cropping 
system that provides minimum acceptable protection con- 
sists of one terrace in a row crop and three terraces in 
oats and rye followed by annual Jespedeza. Volunteer les- 


Gravelly areas and gullied areas are fairly. 


pedeza may be allowed to grow for 2 years. Small fields 
are better suited to sericea lespedeza for hay or pasture 
and to kudzu for pasture. Control grazing closely to 
maintain a good cover. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ive-2 
Deep to moderately deep soils that have a firm subsoil 


Iredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam,.6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. ; 
Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.‘ 
These soils have a total area of about 1,785 acres in 
this county, most of which is in the southeastern part. 
The surface layer of these soils is loam to clay loam, 38 
to 6 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown and yellowish 
brown to olive brown. The firm subsoil is slightly plastic 
to plastic and provides only a shallow root zone. 
These soils are medium acid. They contain little organic 


-matter and are fairly low in fertility. Water infiltrates 


slowly and runs off rapidly and in large amounts, espe- 
cially on the steeper. slopes. Permeability is slow to very 
slow, and moisture-supplying capacity is low. 

Most areas of these soils are poorly suited to deep- 
rooted crops, pine trees, and crops that require frequent 
plowing. They will produce fair yields of fine-rooted 
pasture grasses. Some of the less eroded areas on the 
more gentle slopes can be cultivated or planted to pines. 
Terracing’ is difficult because of the thin clay subsoil, 
although there are some sites suitable for ponds. The 
dams for these ponds are difficult to construct. 

The Orange soil is suited to oats, rye, and annual les- 
pedeza. The Mecklenburg and Iredell soils are suited to 
grain sorghums, small grains, and annual lespedeza. 
Cotton can be grown on the Iredell soil, but the Mecklen- 
burg soils are.not well suited to cotton. Suitable pasture 
plants on the soils in this unit are bahiagrass or bermuda- 
grass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 

These soils are only fairly responsive. They require ad- 
ditions of lime and fertilizer and other good manage- 
ment. If these soils are cultivated, use long cropping 
systems in which crops are planted in strips. A. common 
system is one that provides one strip in a row crop and 
three strips in a small grain followed by annual lespedeza. 
Allow volunteer lespedeza to grow the third and fourth 
years on the close-growing strips. Keep small fields in 
grass or woods. Control grazing carefully to maintain 
a cover and to prevent excessive compaction where the 
surface layer is thin. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe—4 
Shallow, poorly developed soils 


Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

These soils have a total area of about 2,180 acres in the 
county and are distributed from the- south-central part 
to the northeastern corner. 

The surface layer of these soils is sandy loam and 
channery silt loam, 8 to 12 inches thick. It is olive gray 
to light olive brown, The yellowish-brown subsoil is silty 
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clay loam to clay; it is thin and discontinuous and pro- 
vides poor root zone. Small areas of quartz gravel and 
fragments of underlying basic and acidic rocks are on 
the surface of the Wilkes soil. The surface layer of the 
Manteo soil contains flat fragments from the underlying 
sericitic schist. 

Water infiltrates these soils fairly slowly and runs off 
in large amounts. Permeability is slow where a clayey 
subsoil has formed but is moderately rapid where the B 
horizon is thin or discontinuous. These soils are generally 
low in organic matter, fertility, and moisture-supplying 
capacity. On the more gentle slopes, the Wilkes soil is 
moderate in moisture-supplying capacity and fertility 
except where a fairly distinct B horizon has developed. 

These soils are poorly suited to deep-rooted plants and 
to pine trees. Nongravelly areas that have a thick sur- 
face layer are in fairly good tilth. The gentle slopes can 
be plowed only infrequently. In some places low plow- 
built terraces can be constructed. The best uses for these 


soils are perennial sod crops and trees, but these do not, 


grow very well. Some sites are’ suitable for ponds, but 
thin profiles and the varied, rocky material makes the 
construction of dams hazardous. ; 

Though these soils are generally not suited to crops, 
the best suited crops are cotton, corn, grain sorghums, 
oats, rye, annual lespedeza, and. sericea lespedeza. The 
best suited pasture plants are bermudagrass or bahiagrass 
mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. Sericea 
lespedeza will furnish fair pasture on the better areas 
of these soils. 

These soils are only fairly responsive and require lime 
and fertilizer as well as other good management. Crop- 
ping systems are needed that last a long time and provide 
for crops in strips. Where terracing 1s impractical, cul- 
tivate on the contour. A common cropping system con- 
sists of one strip in a row crop and three strips in oats, 
rye, or other close-growing crop followed by annual les- 
pedeza. Allow volunteer lespedeza to.grow in the close- 
growing strips the third and fourth years, Instead of 
oats or rye, the close-growing strips may be seeded to 
bahiagrass mixed with whiteclover and annual lespedeza. 
On the better fields, the close-growing crops can be tall 
fescue and ladino clover. Small fields and gravelly areas 
are best suited to pasture or trees. 

Grazing should be carefully controlled to maintain a 
cover and to prevent excessive compaction of clayey sur- 
face layers. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-3 


Wet, rapidly permeable, mined alluvial deposits on 
bottom lands 


Mixed wet alluvial land is the only mapping unit in 
this capability unit. It has a total area of about 4,200 
acres in the county and is well distributed. 

This deposited material ranges from loamy sand to fine 
sandy loam and is a few to several feet thick. Many small 
sandbars, gravelly areas, and cobbly areas occur, Color 
varies widely, depending upon content of organic matter. 
Sandy areas are gray, and areas high in organic matter 
are dark grayish brown. 

Much of the time the water table is at a depth of less 
than 8 feet, and streams flood this land frequently. Infil- 


tration of water is medium, and permeability is moderate 
to moderately rapid. Surface runoff is slow. Organic 
matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and fertility are 
moderate to low, 

This land is not suited to cultivated crops unless it is 
drained. Drained areas respond fairly well to lime and 
fertilizer. Open-ditch drains are most practical but re- 
quire constant maintenance. Most of the land is fairly 
well suited to pasture. Suitable pasture mixtures are 
bahiagrass or dallisgrass and white clover, or tall fescue 
and ladino clover. Bahiagrass or bermudagrass provides 
a protective cover on dry sandy washout areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 


Deep to moderately deep, nearly level, poorly drained 
soils on uplands 


Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It is in small areas at heads 
of drainageways and in depressions on uplands through- 
out the county. Most slopes are less than 4 percent. The 
total area in the county is about 1,600 acres. 

This soil varies in color but is mostly light brownish 
gray to black, depending on the content of organic mat- 
ter. It also varies in thickness. The surface layer is 8 to 
20 inches or more thick, and the subsoil is 24 to 36 inches 
thick. The surface layer ranges from sandy loam to fine 
sandy loam but is mostly sandy loam. The gray subsoil 
is sticky sandy clay loam. It is firm and slowly permeable. 
This soil is strongly acid and is low in fertility. 

This soil is too wet for cultivated crops and is poorly 
suited to pasture. Most areas receive surface runoff from 
adjoining slopes, but the soil can be drained by open 
ditches. Add lime and fertilizer to improve fertility. For 
pasture, plant tall fescue mixed with ladino clover, or 
bahiagrass or dalliserase mixed with white clover and 
annual lespedeza. 

Hardwoods will grow in some places on this soil. Some 
sites are suitable for ponds. 

Control grazing to prevent damage by trampling. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


Deep, well-drained, friable soils on strong to moderately 
steep slopes 


Appling sandy. loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. . 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatuin silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
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The total area of these soils is about 40,300 acres, and 
more than 10,000 acres of this is severely eroded. The 
slightly eroded to moderately eroded soils are on steep 
slopes, and the severely eroded soils are on strong slopes. 

The surface layer of these soils ranges from sandy 
loam to clay loam or clay in texture and from gray to 
reddish brown in color. The subsoil is red to yellowish- 
red clay loam or clay. It is friable and provides a deep 
to moderately deep root zone. 

Infiltration of water is medium to slow, permeability 
is moderate, and moisture-supplying capacity is moderate 
to low. Surface runoff is rapid and in large amounts on 
the clay loams unless they are protected by vegetation. 
The soils of this unit are medium acid, low in organic 
matter, and moderately low in fertility. The tilth of the 
clay loams is poor. 

Because of the severe erosion hazard, the strong to 
moderately steep slopes ave not suited to cultivated crops. 
Many sites are suitable for construction of farm ponds. 
Annual lespedeza or other fine-rooted crops are poorly 
suited to the Lockhart soils, and sericea lespedeza or other 
deep-rooted plants are poorly suited to the Worsham soil. 

These soils respond to additions of fertilizer and to 
other good management. They are suited to locally grown 
pasture mixtures, and to sericea lespedeza, kudzu, or pine 
trees. Suitable-pasture plants are tall fescue mixed with 
ladino clover, and bahiagrass or bermudagrass. mixed 
with white clover and annual lespedeza. Kudzu provides 
limited grazing. Grazing should be controlled to main- 
tain a cover at all times;-and to prevent compaction in 
areas with a fine-textured surface layer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vle-3 
Shallow or poorly developed soils on moderately steep to 
steep slopes 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

The total area of these soils in the county is about 3,890 
acres. This is distributed from the south-central part 
to the northeastern corner. 

These soils are moderately well drained to excessively 
drained. The surface layer is channery silt loam and 
sandy loam, 5 to 12 inches or more thick, and is gravelly 
in spots. This layer is-olive gray to light olive brown. 
The subsoil (B horizon) is firm but is thin and discon- 
tinuous, and the root zone is shallow. Permeability is 
slow where a clayey subsoil has formed but is moderately 
rapid where the subsoil is thin. Surface runoff is exces- 
sive and causes a severe erosion hazard. Gullies are 
common. unless the soils are protected by a good cover. 
These soils are fairly low in organic matter, moisture- 
supplying capacity, and fertility. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. They are 
best suited to plants that provide a perennial or per- 
manent cover. Because of the. thin root zone, they are 
best suited to shallow-rooted crops. Many farm pond 
sites are on these areas, but dam construction is difficult 
because of thin soils and variable, rocky underlying 
material, 


These soils respond only fairly well to good manage- 
ment and require intensive practices. Cleared areas are 
fairly well suited to limited grazing or to the planting 
of pine trees. Bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with 
whiteclover and annual lespedeza are suitable pasture 
plants. Sericea lespedeza or kudzu is poorly suited. Graz- 
ing should be rigidly controlled to maintain a safe cover 
at all times. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-t 
Deep to moderately deep, well-drained soils that have a 
firm subsoil 
Tredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

These soils have a total area of about 1,490 acres in the 
county and are in the southeastern part. 

The surface layer of these soils is loam or clay loam, 
3 to 7 inches thick. It is dark brown to dark reddish 
brown. The subsoil is firm clay loam or clay that pro- 
vides a moderately thick to fairly thin root zone. Infiltra- 
tion is slow, permeability is moderately slow, and surface 
runoff.is moderately rapid and in large amounts. These 
soils are meduim acid. The loam is moderate in organic 
matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and fertility, and 
the clay loams are low in these properties. The tilth 
is fair on the loam and. is poor on the clay loams. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. They are 
suited to plants that provide perennial or permanent 
cover. They are best suited to shallow, fine-rooted pasture 
grasses and clovers. Areas that have a moderately thin 
subsoil are poorly suited to deep-rooted plants and to pine 
trees. Sericea lespedeza and other deep-rooted plants 
can be grown in areas that have a moderately thick root 
zone, and these plants improve the soil by penetrating 
deeply and loosening the subsoil. Many sites are suitable 
for farm ponds, but dams must be constructed carefully 
because of the thin soil and heavy clay. Locally grown 
pasture plants are suited to these soils, but the clay 
loams require more care for maintenance than the loam. 
Commonly used pasture mixtures are tall fescue and 
ladino clover, bahiagrass or bermudagrass and crimson 
clover, and white clover and annual lespedeza. Sericea 
lespedeza or kudzu provides limited grazing. 

These soils respond to good management, but need lime 
and large yearly applications of fertilizer. Legumes re- 
quire extra potash. Grazing should be carefully managed 
to maintain. a good cover at all times and to’ prevent 
compaction of the clay loams. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIe-1 
Severely eroded or steep soils that have a friable subsoil 


Cecil clay loam, 15 to ‘25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 85 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
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Nason silty clay 
eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 
eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Wickham sandy loam, 10° to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils are distributed throughout the county. 
Their total area is about 37,840 acres, including 16,311 
acres of gullied land. , 

These soils vary in slope, texture, and degree of erosion 
but are mostly eroded sandy loams on steep slopes and 
clay loams or silty clay loams on moderately steep slopes. 
The surface layer ranges from 3 to 12 inches in thickness. 
It is generally grayish brown to reddish brown and red 
but, in a few places, is yellowish brown. The subsoil is 
red to yellowish-red, friable clay loam that provides a 
fairly thin to thick root zone. In many places, the lower 
part of the root, zone Jacks plant nutrients. 

Infiltration of water is medium to slow, and runoff is 
rapid except where it is slowed by a good cover. This 
runoff carries damaging silt deposits to lower areas. 
Permeability and moisture-supplying capacity are mod- 


loram, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely 


35 percent slopes, severely 


erate. These soils are low in organic matter and are. 


moderately low in fertility. Tilth is good in the sandy 
loams but is poor in the clay loams. 

The erosion hazard is severe on sandy loams, and the 
clay loams and gullied Jand need site preparation to 
produce a satisfactory cover of pasture or pine trees. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, and pas- 
ture on them is poor. Their best crop is pine trees. 
Although they respond fairly well to lime, fertilizer, and 
good management, yields are limited. Some severely 
eroded areas and gullied Jand can support only a protec- 
tive cover of kudzu or pine trees. Kudzu will provide 
limited grazing on better areas. Sericea lespedeza will 
grow on the more gentle slopes where seedbeds can be 
prepared. Pasture plants suitable for some areas are 
bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed with whiteclover and 
annual lespedeza. Crimson clover will grow on the sandy 
loams. 

Many farm pond sites are on these soils, but most of 
them receive too much silt from watersheds. Ponds are 
practicable where watersheds have remained in woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIe-2 
Eroded, sloping, shallow, or poorly developed soils 


Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 85 percent slopes, eroded. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

These soils have a total area of about 19,200 acres in 
this county, and they are distributed from the south- 

Ys J 
central part to the northeastern corner. 

The surface soil is gray to olive-gray or olive-brown 
sandy loam and channery silt loam, 3 to 7 inches thick. 
The B horizon is very thin and generally discontinuous. 
In the Louisburg soil the subsoil is gritty, friable, and 
yellowish red to yellowish brown, but in the Manteo and 
‘Wilkes soils the subsoil is firm and yellowish brown. The 
root zone of the soils in this unit is thin. Its lower 
boundary consists of disintegrated underlying rock or 


loose, droughty material, which is very low in plant 
nutrients. 

These soils are medium acid. They are low in organic 
matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and fertility. Infil- 
tration of water is medium to slow, permeability is slow 
to rapid, and surface runoff is rapid. ‘Tilth is favorable 
except in some areas of Manteo channery silt loams. 

These soils are too steep and shallow for cultivated 
crops. They are best suited to a permanent, perennial 
cover. Because they have a shallow root zone, these soils 
are poorly suited to pine trees. They are fairly well 


‘ suited to bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed with white- 


clover and annual lespedeza. Sericea lespedeza grows 
fairly well on the more gentle slopes of the deeper Louis- 
burg soil. Kudzu will provide cover and very limited 
grazing on most of the Louisburg soil. Annual lespedeza 
and other fine-rooted crops are better suited to the Manteo 
and Wilkes soils. Many farm pond sites are on these soils, 
but dams are difficult to construct because of the shallow 
soil, heavy clay, coarse sandy strata, and variable, rocky 
underlying material. Many ponds have failed where 
excavation has been extensive inside the water area. 

Although these soils respond to fertilization and other 
management, yields ave low. Establish a good cover of 
pasture or pines. Grazing should be carefully controlled 
to maintain a complete cover and to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-3 
Severely eroded, sloping sotls that have a firm subsoil 


Gullied land, firm materials. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Gullied land, firm materials, has an area of about, 7,270 
acres and makes up almost the entire ‘acreage of 8,050 
acres in this capability unit. Most of the acreage of this 
unit is distributed from the south-central part of the 
county to the northeastern corner. 

The surface soil is mostly dark reddish-brown clay 
loam, but in many areas between gullies it is grayish- 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is a firm clay loam or 
clay that provides a fairly shallow root zone. Water in- 
filtrates these soils slowly and runs off rapidly in large 
amounts. This runoff is often concentrated locally on 
gullied land. These soils are low in organic matter, mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, and fertility. Tilth is very poor, 
except in areas of sandy loam. 

This land is too shallow and is in too poor tilth for 
cultivated crops. It is poorly suited to pasture and only 
fairly well suited to pine trees.. Pine trees have been 
damaged by disease and insects. Although sites for farm 
ponds occur, the construction of dams is generally im- 
practical because of the shallow profiles and the heavy 
clay and silt. Bermudagrass or bahiagrass mixed with 
whiteclover and annual lespedeza are pasture plants suit- 
able for some areas. Pines or kudzu will grow in some 
areas of the sandy loam between gullies. 

These soils require intensive management to establish 
a cover of pasture or pines. Grazing will be very limited 
and must be strictly controlled to maintain a cover. 
Yields of wood products will be low. To establish a cover 
of trees on the gullied land, extensive site preparation 
is required. Land smoothing is expensive and hazardous 
because the soils are shallow and contain much heavy clay. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT Vile~4 
Very severely eroded soils that have a friable subsoil 


This capability unit consists of only Gullied land, 
friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 

The total area of this land in the county is about 1,274 
acres. It is distributed throughout the county in small 
individual areas, except for a large area of basic material 
near Asbury and Wilkinsville. 

The surface soil is reddish-brown clay loam in most 
places, but between gullies, in some places, it is grayish- 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is friable, red or yel- 
lowish-red clay loam or clay. The root zone is generally 
adequate for deep-rooted plants grown locally, but, in 
many places, the lower part lacks plant nutrients and is 
somewhat unstable. Infiltration of water is slow, and 
surface runoff is excessive and locally concentrated. Per- 
meability is moderate to moderately slow. This land is 
low in organic matter, moisture-supplying capacity, and 
fertility. Tilth is poor, except in some areas of sandy 
loam between gullies. 

This land is unsuited to cultivated crops and is poorly 
suited to pasture or trees in its present condition, How- 
ever, many areas can be reclaimed. If they were properly 
smoothed, most areas would be suited to perennial or 
permanent cover crops. Some areas eventually could be 
seeded to pasture or perhaps planted to cultivated crops. 
They would be fairly well suited to sericea lespedeza, to 
kudzu, or to.bahiagrass or bermudagrass mixed with 
whiteclover and annual Jespedeza. They would also be 
suited to pine trees and to plantings for wildlife food and 
cover. 

This land responds fairly’ well to good management, 
but it requires lime and Jarge applications of fertilizers. 
Prepare seedbeds carefully so that a complete cover will 
be established. Control surface runoff, including that 
from adjoining areas, by terraces, diversions, or mulching. 
Protect plants from grazing or trampling in their early 
stages. Control grazing closely on the established pasture. 
Mulch perennials or pines, if practical, to speed the estab- 
lishment of a cover. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIs-1 
Unproductive, rocky or droughty areas 


Riverwash. 
Stony land. : 
This capability unit has a total area of about 1,420 
acres. Stony land covers about 1,160 acres, and the rest 
is Riverwash. Stony Jand consists of rocky soil ma- 


terial on high ridges and low mountains, and Riverwash 
is along the Broad and the Pacolet Rivers. Riverwash 1s 
practically barren. Stony land supports a sparse vegeta- 
tion, which is mostly mixed hardwoods with a few pines 
and various shrubs, grass, vines, and lichens. 

Because of sparse stands, slow growth, and difficulty 
of harvesting, the land in this unit is useful only for 
recreation and wildlife. It should be protected from 
forest fires to maintain cover, improve growing condi- 
tions, and increase wildlife population. 


Estimated Yields and Suitability 


The first part of this subsection lists the estimated 
average acre yields of principal crops for each soil in 
the. county. The second part deals with the relative 
suitability of soils for specified crops. 


Estimated yields 


In table 3 are estimated average acre yields of principal 
crops under two levels of management. In columns A. are 
listed yields to be expected under the management now 
prevailing in the county; in columns B are yields to be 
expected under the highest Jevel of management that is 
practical. On the whole, yields in columns B are notably 
higher than those in columns A, However, for some crops, 
especially commercial crops of high value, there may be 
little or no difference between estimates in columns A and 
B, as the prevailing management of these crops more 
nearly approaches the highest level of management be- 
lieved practical. 

The yields given in columns A are based on observation 
made by members of the soil survey party, on information 
obtained by interviews with farmers and agricultural 
workers who have had experience with the soils and 
crops of the area, and on comparisons with yield tables 
for counties in South Carolina. having soils similar to 
those in Cherokee County. Because data giving specific 
crop yields for individual soils are not generally avail- 
able, the yields given in columns A are based on a summa- 
tion of local experience. They are considered fairly 
reliable estimates of the crop production that may be 
expected. under the management commonly practiced. 

The yields in columns B are based largely on estimates 
made by men who have had experience with the soils and 
the crops of the county. In making the estimates, these 
men considered the known deficiencies of the soils and 
then estimated the increase in crop yields that might re- 
sult if these deficiencies were corrected within practical 
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Taste 3.—Estimated average acre yields of the 


[Yields in columns A are those obtained under prevailing management; those in columns B are yields 
Be ee 


Corn Cotton Grain Oats Wheat 
Capabil- (int) sorghum 
Soil ity unit 
A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Db. Lb. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..-~-.------ 1-2 20 | 40 | 200 | 350; 20] 40} 20 45 15 85 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.---- Tle-2 18 | 388 | 240 | 400 20 38 20 45 15 32 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..-..------------- TTe-2 20 | 40 | 250 | 550 | 25 50 | 25 50 16} 32 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _-_-------- Tle-2 18 | 88 | 285 | 500 | 22) 45 |) 22) 40 16 | 32 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. ---------------- IITe-2 15 35 | 235 | 480 20 40 20 45 15 30 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded-___--.----- TITe-2 14 | 30 | 200 | 450 15} 30 15 | 40 12} 30 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__------- TVé=t. “odie ecu ae eine eee eee tli tees fie ttlase a= 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded___.----- Vie=2 ) fe ceee be eeu |Loss aude eke e|tece eee ele ele eee 
Buncombe loamy sand. ------.- pie tese scott Silene ote IITs—2 12 | 20 |_._--J]----- 12 | 20 15 | 30 j_----j/----- 
Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded _------- IITe-1 18 36 | 220 | 500 25 45 20 45 14 28 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. ------ TVe-1 16 30 | 200 | 450 20 40 20 40 14 25 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded --_---- Milex2% ° ihn tele Sie i state tems ANN ooh aia ae Ge el ees ee oi 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded--_---- Vilésl -eptels beet eels ee] Stace owes bees lec ates ee] seek 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-.---.------------ TIe-1 25 50 | 285 ; 600 27 55 35 75 20 45 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _-~------------ IIe~1 25 45 | 280 | 585 25 50 22 55 16 32 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes__--..-----------+-- TITe-1 23 42 | 275 | 525 23 45 20 50 16 30 
Cecil sandy loara, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded.-.---------- IITe-1 22 40 | 265 | 500 22 42 20 45 15 30 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes_.--_-.------------ TVe-1 20 30 | 260 | 425 20 38 20 38 15 25 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded.._.-------- IVe-1 18 | 30 | 260 | 420 18 | 38 18 | 38 15 | 25 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes___..-------------- VileH2” ype et en [Be ees Sell hed es eer rr Bl ae oo tle 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__---------- Vles2* ose leek eee nod cw elet one oat ee eS eee 
Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. ------------------ Vilesl- “cee desde beets Mee lot ete eee Meek le ai re 
Chewacla silt loam____...-------------------------------- TiTw-2 25 65)| sane cles 40 80 25 60 |----- Jost 
Congaree fine sandy loam___.._-.--.----------------------| Ilw-2 45 | 90 |-----|----- 40 | 70) 380} 70) 45] 25 
Congaree silt loam_._...--------------------------------- IIw-2 45 1 90 |.-_=-|----- 40 80 | 30 75 15 25 
Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_..------------ TfTe-1 25 60 | 285 | 580 25 60 25 60 15 45 
Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded______.------- TVe-1 20 35 | 250 | 400 20 30 20 45 13 25 
Gullied land, firm materials_.._-.-.----------------------- Vile=3"° [Sova tlezede|eene| sees [dank cle cece peeeelicdte|s oct lees 
Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes_-------- Viles4 jie ete oe VA ene er Se alee CAIs Sel eee Oe ee 
Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes__--__-- Vile=t) jew Sccltsee li cece octe Seu eoentlioedcliecesescelae tee 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.-------- TITe-3 15 30 | 200 | 400 18 | 35 20) 38 15; 30 
Iredell clay loam, 6 to LO percent slopes, severely eroded ___.-- Vile=4)~ 0 sie ses lec ee eetloe sn dlooeeulbe tes anes lee ae ees 
Tredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.------------- TIe~4 15 35 | 200 |: 500 20 40 25 50 15 30 
Tredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, croded_-__----- TVe-2 15 30 | 200 | 470 18 30 25 45 12 25 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6‘percent slopes, severely eroded _ __---- TITe-1 18 37 | 200 | 450 15 30 25 50 15 30 
Lloyd elay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded . - ---- IVe-1 17 32 | 225 | 450 18 35 22 45 13 25 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded _---- IVe-1 15 30 | 200 | 370 15 30 20 AQ essa |bsues 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. -_-- Viei2>. © de diecbencd|bocod eco colt cet lewet se Sece ste 
Lloyd loam, 2 ta 6 percent slopes, eroded ..----------------- Ile-1 25 60 | 285 | 550 25 50 27 65 17 35 
Lioyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded ..---------------- TITe-1 20 40 | 260 | 500 20 40 25 50 15 30 
Lloyd loam, 10 +0 15 percent slopes, eroded_----.----------- Wert:  jasshe|seee|sens Sleece 2 18 30 20 40) Jasons 
Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes__.----.---------------- VilG=20 ober heres | See tte te eee etn SIL ee iae OSS 
Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes...--------------------- Vilésl. ifeeee norco tete kee eles eae eee Poa te nee ee sete 
Loeal alluvial land__....------------------------=-------- I-1 50 90 | 285 | 400 27 55 30 75 15 30 
Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded...-| I[Te-2 15 35 | 200 | 400 15 35 18 40 10 25 
Lockhart clav loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded.--| [Ve—-1 12} 20 | 180 | 350 13 25 15s) Bb" Vs. co 
Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_-| VIe-2 —|__---|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|----- 
Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded...| VITe-1 = |_-..-|---~-|---~--|-----|-----|-----|--2--]--<2-|--22-|--25- 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopés, eroded...-| Tle-2 20 40 | 225 | 475 20 40 20 50 15 30 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__-.| I[Te-2 15 35 | 200 | 450 15 35 18 40 10 25 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_.| [Ve-1 12 20 | 150 | 350 12 20 15 61 ee seen enna 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded..| VIe-2 = |.-__-|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]----- 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. ---._--- Vileot \[ecsselecotileeucclecees| Geek oe dle oot eee Seek esse kee 
Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, eroded___...-- Wiles?" (sec 8 ue enews oleoe tt eee See Ot cee eet | eek lSe eke 
Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
GPOdEd. sont eo te se cee cole oe ie ee See ese Iile-1 18 36 | 250 | 550 25 45 20 50 15 30 
Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, severely 
eroded: oe 2 oiweie aS ewobeeoe oes tA see aes econ IVe-1 20} 30] 200 | 500 | 20] 40; 20] 45 15 | 25 
Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded... Joe Saeed eeclene cer oe eset coer eaten ce Vier). (|ecaucleeeet |e seeleeed 15} 30} 20} 35 oe eee 
Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
GOded 23252 Gever eee Lot ed Sole ace serene hectte Ses VITESSE: What) oe ee elt eel eee oe aN Sec cee le oot eto 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-..-... TIe-1 25 | 50 | 285 | 600; 27 55 | 25 60 17 35 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded._| ITe-1 25 | 451 2801585! 25[ 50) 22] 55! 16! 382 


See footnote at end of table. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


principal crops under two levels of management 


to be expected under improved management. 


Peaches Grapes 
A B A B 
Bu. Bu. Tons Tons 
feito meen ee el fae 30] 5.0 
275 485 3. 0 6.0 
260 475 2.7 5. 5 
250 475 2.7 6.0 
240 450 2.5 4.5 
“385 | 450 | 2.5] 5.0 
250 475 2.0 4.2 
~"300 | 500 | 4.0] 7.07 
285 490 2.0 5. 0 
280 480 1.5 4.0 
275 475 14 3.9 
240 400 1.2 3. 6 
235 390 12 3.5 
~~300 | 490) 4.0) 7.0" 
250 420 3.5 5.0 


Fescue 
A B 
Cow- Cow 
acre acre- 
days 1 days! 
100 | 160 
100 150 
100 160 
95 155 
90 150 
85 140 
75 130 
100 150 
100 140 
90 135 
110 180 
105 170 
100 160 
95 150 
80 130 
80 120 
80 115 
80 110 
120 185 
120 205 
120 210 
120 190 
100 150 


Bermuda- 
grass 
A B 
Cow Cow- 
acre- acre- 
days) days} 
100 150 
100 160 
110 175 
110 170 
110 165 
100 160 
90 |. 150 
85 140 
90 150 
100 150 
95 140 
80. 135 
110 180 
105 170 
100 165 
95 150 
90 140 
90 135 
85 130 
85 120 
100 175 
130 195 
130 190 
110 185 
100 160 


Bahiagrass 
A B 
Cow: Cow- 
acre- acre- 
days ! days? 
90 180 
90 175 
100 180 
100 175 
100 175 
95 165 
85 150 
80 140 
90 140 
90 160 
85 140 
80 130 
100 180 
95 180 
95 170 
95 160 
95 140 
90 130 
85 120 
85 115 
100 180 
100 200 
100 200 
100 180 
85 150 


Dallisgrass 
A B 
Cow- Cow- 
acre acre- 
days} days ! 

80 180 
80 170 
60 105 
60 100 
60 100 
"60 | 120° 
60 100 
"30 | 140 
75 130 
70 120 
65 110 
“100 | 180° 
120 200 
120 200 
80 140 
50 100 


Absence of figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 
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Annual 
lespedeza 


Sericea Alfalfa 
lespedeza 
A B A B 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
0.8 a 0 ek Perea (eee 
.8 Btls Se 2853 ey 
1.0 2.0 1.0 2.0 
1.0 Te ee doe deco es 
1.0 1.9 1.0 1.8 
1.0 18. |ncucue tee 
.8 V26° oo sh bees 
.7 10. jen Bewe |eeeeey 
1.0 1.8 15 2.5 
8 TG) ae Scie [sete oe 
7 VA le oon Sees 
1.0 2.0 2. 0 4.0 
1.0 2.0] 2.0 4,0 
.9 19 15 3.5 
9 18 1.4 3.4 
.9 15s seusse'|snisceis 
.8 1240 |b wee =! aie 
7 DAS ERs eee 2 
.6 1513: || SaSomalee aor 
1.2 2.5 2.0 3.5 
1.0 25.0 le eceee ees ee 


Tons 


56 SOIL SURVEY 


SERIES 1958, NO. 19 


TABLE 3.—Lstimated average acre yields of the principal 


Soil 


Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes- ---- -- 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded - - 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes-..--- 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes__---- 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, eroded_ 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes _~_..------ 
Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded - - - - 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes._--.------ 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes-._-..----- 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, croded_- _- 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded _ _ 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded _ 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_~-_--------- 
Mecklenburg loan, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___-..------ 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_._.___---__------ 
Mixed alluvial land....-...------------------------------ 
Mixed wet alluvial land_..--.-----.----------------+----- 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..._..----- 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded __.. 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded - --- 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes._.-------- 
Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded _.- 
Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded-. 
Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____----------- 
Riverwashi 2s. ese ssc sede pbesohee eee teeta soe 
State fine sandy .oam p 
Stony land 2220s eset hee recesses cae Slee eet eee? 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely croded__-- 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. - 
Tatum-silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Tatum very fine sandy loan, 2 to 6 percent slopes_...---.---- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _---- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes---__-.---- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _--- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes-.-.-.--- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded __- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ -------- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded __ - 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. ..------ 
Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___--...------- 
Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___..--------- 
Tirzah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_.-...------- 
Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__------.---- 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .-.-.----------- 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_.---.--- 
Wickham sandy ]oam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded _ 
Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-..---------------- 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes___..-_------------ 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___..-.----- 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_._..--.--- 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent, slopes___..---~---------- 
Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. ..._.-_--.------ 
Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded._--_---- 


Corn Cotton Grain Oats Wheat 
Capabil- (lint) sorghum 
ity unit 


A B A B A B A B A B 
Bu Bu Db Ib, | Bu Bu. Bu Bu Bu. Bu. 

IITe-1 23 42 | 275 | 500 23 45 20 50 16 30 
IITe-1 22 40 | 250 | 500 20 40 18 45 15 30 
TVe-1 20 32 | 235 | 325 20 35 20 40 15 25 
TVe-1 18 30 | 220 | 315 18 30 18 35 15 20 
Wilen2h 1 fee cc de eee oe Oe el (Se osteo see os 
ViI@=2) i loose Shae Z eee sabes | Oe ee fee cee oe oe eal ee 
WITG40: clecethet es) Sa el es | eS oe ee ee aN oe A aoa! 
TVe-4 10 20 | 125 | 300 12 26 15 Oy |Saeins| eas 
Wie=3.  |teus less) sop seek noes e ie scenes able as 
Wilé=3.. o jacee lesa. clases] test soe elite cele ie eee ee ia 
Vile=2> o |tocenltabeee|-aaedleoeet Lee Ae esate bdelSoee lee 
Wille=2» ‘swe sases| abs sewed tess cece esec paises |beeeltoues 
TITe-3 13 30 | 175 | 350 18 40 18 45 15 30 
IVe-2 12 25 | 150 | 300 15 30 15 35 12 25 
VieHt lee tb etl be bel cecee|seeed|sec sleadeclcecd|besslteees 
Vilte=3.- lsc eeet|ot he tee eee es Sell So eee et el nee Seed 
IIe-3 20 40 | 250 | 400 20 45 20 50 15 32 
IVe~2 15 25 | 200 | 275 15 35 15 AQ) se ec|oclee 
Viea4. Chens2lhect selec ale ewe tee ec leee see le Se selon c felt etae, 
TIw-2 30 608 esc sbecc ec 35 65 30 Oe hai te 
IVw-3 15 40) |e So eed 15 10 Ienceelbe pas |be ee lEee ne 
TIe-2 18 35 | 200 | 500 23 45 23 45 16 32 
TITe—2 16 30 |} 180 | 425 20 40 20 40 30 
IVe-1 15 25 | 160 | 300 18 30 18 BG) lech |e 
WileSO? 6 teeta eb ee ae fe te ciel koe el Leas 
TVe-1 15 25 | 150 | 300 18 35 20 40 15 25 
Vitesl) ) |eeecc) eae setwel oreeelsseselioees|SeeeS Geet aces en seS 
TVe=n2:- | Vote alE ete oe eel cece |e RA ee 20 40: ieceh leo. ad 
VATISHT! (|soctleceac|eucece Ao oe eee ee lee ele ed 

30 10: |wreeslosese 35 75 30 TOK po Seren tS 
IITe-1 16 35 | 200 | 460 20 40 20 45 14. 28 
IVe-1 15 25 | 200 | 350 18 35 18 40 13 25 
Wile=2-; cele eo eM tec eatesii tis lls Sewn eld) eile eee 
Vilesl. sc cer |o35.3|Lncbelodse clecsetlta wel SoS siete eee oleate 
ITIe-1 20 47 | 250 | 500 24 52 20 55 15 32 
Tle-1 18 44; 240 | 500 22 45 18 45 14, 30 
TITe-1 18 40 | 240 | 470 22 40 18 45 14. 30 
TITe-1 16 38 | 225 | 450 20 40 16 40 13 28 
1Ve-1 16 28 | 200 | 400 20 30 16 35 13 25 
1Ve-1 15 25 | 200 | 350 18 28 15 30 12 25 
Vle-2 = |___--|--- Mie) fei oes Rett See |e oh a [tet i |e 
VileS2e odor sole aoe cee Sols see lee oles easel sca |O Sat 
Vilewk. | ||tocc. eects adnecetl cess ined eos al. sett ele eee 
Ife-1 20 42 | 250 | 400 20 40 25 55 20 35 
TTTe-1 18 35 | 225 ) 300 18 35 20 47 18 30 
1Ve-1 15 25 | 200 | 250 15 25 18 40 10 20 
Vile=2)  locveelbeceelocce el eee dl acs elease ees one] oh ee see 
TIe-1 20 40 | 275 | 550 25 50 22 55 20 35 
TITe-1 18 35 | 250 | 525 20 40 20 45 18 30 
Vilefl  lecockloceee| ee scsleeeu feces Sostlie ts dloscsclbetse| eens 
TiTe-5 12 25 | 150 | 350 14 27 15 B05 ||P oac|ece ac 
1Ve~4. 10 22 | 140 | 300 12 25 12 DON cee eel a atiet 
Vies3 pera ee Hs Se GoNees cules cos tec loses oad 
Wiles?) oso tee ee Slee colbe S$ Ale pole eed ee ere Ses Te 
Vite=2° UWierocle ele l a et ol eon Steno seems ecieie| aaeekt 
VWell -liveostyeuctlosue li tesel eee leae tale ced unten 6 aia 
VIe-2  [-----|- Seauliweve| sees die sacle ae eee ele 


er 


1 Estimated number of days 1 acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, steer, or horse; 5 hogs; or 7 sheep) without damage to the pasture 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


crops under two levels of management—Continued 


ov 


Peaches Grapes Fescue Bermuda- Bahiagrass | Dallisgrass Sericea Alfalfa, Annual 
grass lespedeza lespedeza 

A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 

Cow- Cow- Cow Cow Cow Cow Cow- Cow: 
acre- acre acre- acre- acre- acre- acre- acre- 

Bu, Bu. Tons Tons days! days } days} days! | days! days} days } days} Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
300 530 2. 4 5. 0 100 160 100 160 95 170 70 120 0.9 1.9 2.0 3. 0 0.5 1.2 
250 500 2. 2 45 95 150 95 150 85 170 65 115 8 1.6 1.8 2.8 4 1.0 
280 450 1.3 3. 8 80 180 95 150 95 160° ogo e|eeesee .9 VfB. |e 28 Se eee ae 4 1.0 
275 440 1.2 3. 6 80 120 90 140 90 150) | eee el eetee .8 5 ey al eee Peete 4 1.0 

a ARN i AN oA Me EN elas (lk near 80 110 85 130 85 be 35 oa ees FSS 7 FeO [Bote ea ate See ree et 
ee eel eae, area ee beer a 80 115 85 120 85 POOH pe peek aces . 6 U5: |Seeocleacenn eve o sal a8 
by oetiy = edt Sie ied fis ees Shire | arated) a ee ee eee ees S| IS ae oe tae See Pe ce a Be tke al ee Se Sees Ss Se cnce lest 2 steer 
Sse al anf ea ah ned 80 140 85 150 80 15Q! |e Sie ee ele eek Pen se lh .3 .8 
Cee alee eee EAs He eell Oc 204|) Seer NBO <MOlll Ma0N scalable we ee Oe sane oaiyy 6 
Seeswoe | Sane elec awe ae eS el 70 120 65 a0 is amet) reece il Eee send (Serene tte) | pe es el PE USeiEan| (ayn) EA rn 
neiweto|sccdoeslonuencleecezee| 00 | 150/ 90 | 160) 0 |) 180; 78) 130] 1.0) 8] £0 | he) 8) 1.3 
axial) Jewett poe tee ewe! 85 130 85 130 85 130 70 110 1.0 L6] 1.0 1.5 4 1.2 
ciate Seon elt Sona hs ot od alee ee 80 115 80 | -115 80 TLS) assent 8 MOA ee ah ere ts et ah Peds eS Se 
~~200 |" 300°] 2.8 |B | 100 | 160 | 100 | 160} 90) 170 | 80 | 140 | 10) 20) LO; 20) 26) 165 
180 250 2.0 4,0 80 140 80 140 80 140! 20023) Soe 1.0 1.8 1.0 1.8 5 1.3 
pelo les ates | Se wean| eee cians 60 120 60 120 60 V20): [ee NU neces .8 ye al (eee aca Pe Wena a NP Lo 
BEeCES ea a sae oe Pe ee ete 100 160 110 175 90 180 100 1 HS 0 Be caer Leen pee rarer, eee a) 1.2 
wide Rie oes tac oa sod |e 100 160. oeseen| Sel See 80.; 160 100 POO? |i eet |S 2 ee oe | eae 4 1.0 
250 400 2.5 5. 2 95 150 100 160 95 180 80 120 1.0 1.8 1.0 1.7 .4 1.0 
225 380 2. 4 4.0 85 140 100 140 90 160 50 85 9 126) Joes |b oseGs 23 .9 
200 350 1.0 3.5 80 120 90 130 80 140 |_.2---|------ 8 Ps6) (boone | bas oad 3 7 
lestecea|ocpet asain use eed 75 110 85 120 75 130° |soesce|beses) Hl [iA leases |on ee awe lee e cie 
200 350 | L5 3.2 8&5 125 100 130 90 140 60 75 1.0 Lif cea Sel 4 29 
Po eaied| wave ddebeatele ouseea| 168: | daa || 100"| tay | 90 | ty] GO) ge 10 | Rectal) es. 9 
Vip eicca eet avec aeedl dipck SRG). Mabel 180 |) 05 | h00 | 1d04\) 80 laece lees ese calcein) Bro 18 
“+ 275 | 400) 23) 48} 100 | “140 | “100° | 140 | 90°) “140 601380 | VO; 7 | io] 20); Ja} 16 
265 350 2.0 3.7 90 130 90 135 85 130 70 110 .9 15 14 3. 0 .3 .9 
ei aH le ee Sa ay tl ee 85 110 85 110 80 120) eos cee|boeace 8 QB [eee cts Sh Sal in | ee 
985 | 485) 2.0 /| 6.0) 90] 155 | 100 | 160} 85 175| 55 | 100; 1.0 | 20] LO; 201 74] 10 
275 450 3. 0 5.7 90 150 95 150 80 L70 55 90 8 1.6 .8 18 4 a) 
275 450 3. 0 5. 0 85 140 95 150 80 165 50 90 a) 1.8 .8 1.8 4 .9 
250 440 2.5 4.0 80 130 90 140 75 150 50 85 .8 1.6 7 1.6 3 .8 
250 300 1.5 3.5 80 120 90 130 75 TAQ! ec eee 8 1.6 7 1.6 3 .8 
225 290 14 3. 2 75 115 85 120 70 130: jacceee|s2 ces 7 WB eee ee Syed 23 wal 
SRL etete peewee. Beceem Sa 70 110 80 120 65 120: pee see lece es .6 De Ae aN TE cl oo Bl ioe et | Sa 2s 
ree teats he atl Alege ee | alee Roe a 70 110 75 110 60 ts Fi) Paeeee en eae .6 P38: |S4eh es Eeesed aoee ot ltoeeee 
~~ 250} 500 | 3.0 | 6.0 | 120] 180 | 100}; 180] 160|/ 180] 80] 140] 1.2] 24) 20) 331.6] 1.2 
225 425 2. 4 5. 0 110 170 95 175 95 175 75 130 1.0 2. 0 1.6 3.0 5 1.0 
200 300 2.2 3.5 100 140 90 160 90 150 70 110 .8 AQ eel coos ori 4 .8 
re ey ee fereare=ees (e eeE | ED a 95 130 90 140 85 TAO ees obec ote oso ed aed moe Bi s| dete 
200 300 2.5 5.5 100 160 100 160 100 160 80 140 1.0 2.0 1.8 3.6 fa) 1.2 
200 275 2.4 4.2 90 150 90 150 90 150 75 120 9 1.8 1.5 3.0 4 11 
weet ey 6.0 | 90 F150 [90 [178 | 100 | 175 | 60 | 400 (TT Tayo 
eae eee 2.0 4.0, 80 140 80 150 80 190 9\.2 5-2 ble aeete foe eee eee eet eee 4 1.0 
RRA [erie eal ante tere ees [Bontetih eel) TB! 1508] S05) 160s eke kere een te llc tLe! le 
ieee | ss Pe LPs ia ate | ara ES eae SON Scere | Noce ee selec eye tte noe Lt ee Sle CW Ud eA ee NE ee el liae eevee 
Soe cipal tiga tad he Sere eae, IN 8 cee | 75 130 80 140 85 VAQ: oye cae ls eid A tte | Seer |i cast Boye, Mf eto aha Rall taht 
Bevmased (Gein peor ee St 100 160 |------|------] 100 160 110 VD ee ak 2 alto fe a 4 .9 
vebiotacd Rel ioed ie oee |e cete ae 70 120 70 140 70 TAO eet tht lee Peele cet | ee a 
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Row crops 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1958, NO. 19 


TasLE 4.—Switability rating 


[Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well 


Small grains Fruits 


Soil type 


Corn Cotton 


Grain Barley | Oats Rye Wheat | Grapes | Peaches 


sorghum 


Altavista fine sandy loam..--._-------------- 
Appling sandy loam_..------.--------------- 
Buncombe loamy sand_.__------------------ 
Cecil sandy loam__..-.--------------------- 
Cecil elay loam !______..-------------------- 
Chewacela silt loam___.----..---------------- 
Congaree fine sandy loam and silt loam___-__-- 
Davidson loam_..........-------------------- 
Helena sandy loam__-._.-.----------------- 
Tredell fine sandy loam__..-.---------------- 
Tredell clay loam !__.__.--.----------------- 
LioydNoameé..2.2s20¢ 525-82 sR edie eS 
Lloyd clay loam !__..-.------ 
Local alluvial land..--------- 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam7.-.-------------- 
Lockhart clay loam !__.-.------------------- 
Louisburg sandy loam__..-----.-------------- 
Madison and Cecil sandy loam__._---.-------- 
Madison and Cecil clay loam !_____---------- 
Manteo channery silt loam______------------- 
Mecklenburg lo&m_....----.---------------- 
Mecklenburg clay loam !_.___--------------- 
Mixed alluvial land. ____--_.--.------------- 


Nason very fine sandy loam_.-.-------------- 
Nason silty clay loam !__.....--------------- 
Orange silt loam_.-----.-..------------------ 
State fine sandy loam__.-.._---------------- 
Tatum very fine sandy loam____.------------ 
Tatum silty clay loam !_____---------------- 
Tirzah silt loam.--.-__--------------------- 
Wickham sandy loam 
Wilkes sandy loam__.----- 
Worsham sandy loam 


PWNNWNNEROWORNWW RN EWWWEN RE RWW DNR Rt 
PWNWWONPEPWN ERP RORNWEWWNWON RL WD PS De RDO 


- bob 


PRN WNW ARO RWWOW RN ERR WN NER NOR NR IR BIO 
POH HEWN NWWN RN NNWNHWWNENE WHE HEWN He ADO 
Se ERR perry Ne Oe aes 
PRN NWN PR PWRWWONRN EK RRWN NE RNWE WRN RI 
i Sey ci A ca ic 
PRONWWON AA AWA ER ROBRNE RU WR EE RP RW RENE RD 


PWR NWNNWWNPNWNWN EN WN RN EWN NEN wNe 


1 Ratings are for soil types that have been severely eroded, and their surface soi! is a mixture of the original surface soil and the subsoil. 


limits. The estimates in columns B may be considered 
production goals, or yields that may be obtained under 
good management in years of normal weather. A com- 
parison of yields in columns B with those in columns A 
indicates the response of a soil to good management. On 
practically all soils in the county, more intensive manage- 
ment will bring increased yields. 


Although the requirements of good management vary - 


according to the soils, these practices must be followed 
to obtain yields in columns B: 


1. Proper choice of crops and cropping systems. 

2. Correct application of adequate amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizer, lime, and manure, 

3. Proper tillage. 

4, Return of organic matter to the soil. 

5. Adequate systems for controlling water. 

6. Maintenance of the productivity and workability 
of soils. 

7. Conservation of soil material, plant nutrients, 
and soil moisture. 

8. Use of seed of good quality and of varieties sug- 
gested for the area, 


Relative suitability of the soils for crops 


Table 4 lists the relative suitability of soil types for 
specified crops by index numbers. Soil types that have 
index number 1 are the most desirable for a given crop. 
For these soils, yields are more dependable, hazards are 
less than for other soils in the county, and the least man- 
agement is required. Soil types having index number 2 
are fairly well suited to crops, but they are moderately 
limited by excess moisture, lack of moisture, shallow root 
zone, low fertility, or some other factor. Index number 3 
indicates that a given crop cannot be expected to produce 
good yields without intensive management that generally 
does not pay. Number 4 indicates that the soil type is 
not suited to the particular crop. 

The rating for the clay loams in table 4 are for soil 
types that have been severely eroded and have a surface 
layer that is a mixture of the original surface soil and 
the subsoil. The other ratings are for soil types that have 
not been materially affected by accelerated erosion and 
are not more than gently sloping. 

Plan the use of all soils, regardless of suitability rating, 
according to their capabilities. 
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of soul types for specified crops 


suited; 3 means poorly suited; and 4 means not suited] 
Grasses 


Dallis- 
grass 


Bermuda- Fescue 


grass 


Bahiagrass Ryegrass 


WH RE WN NWWNWNWNWNFHNNE ENE WD NHN Orb 
PWR WNNWWNPRNWNWNE NNER NEP RPNNEHENNRWRh 
WWNE PON WPRWWNN ND RWNPWWR WE RN OHHH WN hwo 
WWNHEWNNWWWOWNNNAPLNHE PWWH HVE PRN WR RH PH 


PDE EP WNHNWWNRNNEFWNERNWHWR WOH NRE rN Wht 


Management of Soils for Wildlife’ 


The kinds and numbers of wildlife in an area are 
greatly affected by soils, topography, and land use. Much 
of the acreage in the northwestern quarter of the county 
consists of the gently sloping, less eroded soils in capabil- 
ity subclass IIe. Soils of this kind generally produce many 
bobwhite quail, either as a natur al byproduct of farming 
or as a result of management to attract quail and help 
them multiply. Also in “this part of the county are fields 
where doves are plentiful. Interest in songbirds and 
other nongame wildlife has increased in this area, which 
has a dense rural population, 

In the southeastern quarter of the county, the steeply 
sloping and eroded woodland (soils in subclasses VIe and 
Vile) provides a good habitat for forest game. The 
hardwoods attract squirrels, and deer are coming in from 
national forests in neighboring counties. This part of 
the county has large numbers of cottontail rabbits and 
provides good hunting in winter for prone pleasure, and 
food. 


?This section was written by WILtIAM W. NEELy, biologist, 
Soil Conservation Service. 


Crimson 
clover 


Legumes 


Sericea Alfalfa Whiteclover 
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In the northeastern quarter of the county, the oppor- 
tunities for increase in game population have been re- 
duced by the trend toward industrialization in the 
Blacksburg-Cherokee Falls area. The southwestern quar- 
ter of the county has some excellent locations, in the 
broad bottom lands along Thicketty Creek, that could 
be made into duck fields. 

Before Cherokee County was farmed, many of the 
streams were clear, deep, and contained good pan fish. 
But the land was farmed without regard for conserva- 
tion, and many of the streambeds were filled with silt 
and the waters muddied. Consequently most of the game 
fish disappeared. Also, Thicketty Creek and other streams 
have been polluted by sewage and industrial waste. 

The county is well supplied with good sites for farm 
ponds, and many ponds have been built. These ponds 
supply much water for supplemental irrigation and for 
livestock. According to the records of work units, there 
are more than 800 farm ponds in Cherokee County and 
these ponds average about 214 acres in size. Nearly all 
of these ponds have been constructed in the last 15 years 
and are stocked with fish (fig. 11). 
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Tee SO: : 
Figure 11.—Farm pond that hee been stocked with bream and 
ass. 


Ponds stocked with fish provide food, recreation, and 
income for the farmer. The income is from the sale of 
fish and of fishing privileges. .To produce enough of the 
right kind of fish, the farmer should (1) practice soil 
conservation on the watershed to prevent silting and 
muddiness, (2) divert excess runoff water from large 
watershed arens around the pond, (8) clear the pond 
basin of trees and brush, (4) remove all wild fish (apply 
rotenone before stocking), (5) stock the pond with 1,000 
bluegill and 100 bass fingerlings per surface acre of 
water, (6) apply a mineral fertilizer of nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash in a 4-4-1 ratio regularly from March 
to October. This increases the growth of plankton, which 
shades out submerged pondweeds and also increases the 
supply of fish food. 

Most sites suitable for duck fields in the county are in 
the southeastern part, where siltation. has produced flat 


Figure 12.—Woodland borders and inaccessible areas are suitable 
places to seed bicolor lespedeza or other plants that furnish food 
for wildlife. 


bottom lands. To make a duck field, a dike or low levee 
is constructed around a flat area, and browntop millet 
or another annual crop is planted. Shallow flooding in 
the fall and winter produces proper feeding conditions 
for wild ducks. The sale of hunting privileges on duck 
fields is another source of farm income. 

Sites for duck fields are not so numerous in the re- 
mainder of the county. The narrow draws and valleys 
could be flooded to the proper depth (8 to 12 inches), 
but the resulting sites would be too small. Also, because of 
the greater human population, these areas are less at- 
tractive to wild ducks than those in the southeastern 
part of the county. 

The farmer can manage his land and water to favor 
almost any kind of wildlife. For example, a strip of 
bicolor lespedeza 15 feet wide and 350 feet long, on a 
field border or in an opening in the woods, will provide 
enough food for a covey of bobwhite quail (fig. 12). 
Bicolor lespedeza is suited to many of the soils in 
Cherokee County. 


Wildlife management according to capability units 


Practices of wildlife management. in Cherokee County 
have such wide suitability that it is not necessary 
to designate management for each soil. Management can 
be prescribed for a capability unit or even groups of 
capability units. 

Capability unit I-1—The soil in this unit can_be 
seeded to annual and perennial plants that are well suited 
to wildlife food and cover. Because this capability unit 
consists of desirable cropland and there are only about 
510 acres of it in the county, only small parts can be 
managed for wildlife. Only a few sites are suited to farm 
ponds. 

Capability units ITe-1, I[e-2, and He-3—The soils in 
these units are suited to annual and perennial plants used 
for wildlife food and cover. They are well suited to 
sericea, bicolor, japonica, and annual lespedezas, and to 
tick clover, millets, fescue, small grains, grain sorghum, 
and multiflora rose. The plantings can be made as field 
borders or in odd areas. Openings in woocls may be used 
for bicolor or japonica lespedezas. A. few sites suitable 
for farm ponds occur. 

Capability writ I[e-4—Except that it is not so 
well suited to perennials, the soil in this capability unit 
has about the same suitability for wildlife management 
as the soils in units*IIe-1, ITe-2, and ITe-3. 

Capability unit L[w-2.—The soils in this unit have a few 
sites that are suitable for duck fields. The soils are also 
suited to plantings of browntop millet, which is good food 
for ducks, doves, and quail. Because overflow is likely, 
sites for bicolor lespedeza must be carefully selected. 
These soils are good for planting grazing crops for deer. 

Capability writs IL Te-1, [Ie-2, [11e-3, and ITTe-5—The 
soils in these capability units are suited to the same plants 
used for wildlife food and cover as are the soils in units 
Tle-1, ITe-2, and Ife-3, but the plants need more fertilizer. 
Protect the borders of cultivated fields from erosion by 
seeding plants for wildlife food and cover. Many good 
sites for ponds occur. To prevent silting and muddiness 
in ponds and streams, conserve the soil on watersheds. 
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Capability unit I[Iw-2—Because of the high water 
table, the soil in this unit is not suited to bicolor and 
japonica lespedezas or to other perennials. Some sites 
sultable for duck fields occur. If it is drained, this 
soil is suited to browntop millet and other annuals that 
furnish food for wildlife. Winter crops are more likely to 
be drowned, ; 

Capability ‘unit IVe-1—The soils in this unit have 
about the same suitability for wildlife food and cover as 
the soils in units ITe-1, [Te-2, ITe-8, and Ile-4, but plant- 
ings are more difficult to establish because of the steeper 
slopes and erosion. Perennials are more suitable than 
annuals. Apply large amounts of fertilizer, and mulch 
galled areas. Good sites for farm ponds occur. 

Capability. units IVe-2 and IVe-4.—The soils in these 
units are poorly suited to annuals and perennials grown 
for wildlife food and cover. Because the Manteo, Orange, 
and Wilkes soils are shallow, sites on these soils are not 
suitable for ponds. Stands of scrubby pines are favored 
habitats for rabbits, but these stands give little protec- 
tion from predatory animals. 

Capability unit IIIs-8.—The soil in this capability 
unit is on bottom lands of the Broad River and consists 
of sands deposited by that river. These sands are in- 
fertile and droughty ard are not suitable for wildlife 
management. Although it is in locations favorable 
for duck fields, the soil is too porous to hold water when 
flooded. ; 

Capability unit Vw-1—Areas of Worsham soil in this 
unit are suitable for fish ponds, and the soil material is 
good for dam construction. Because of slopes, the soil 
1s not suitable for duck fields. Many small areas have 
grown up thickly in briers and make good escape cover 
for rabbits. 

Capability unit IVw-8—Some of the most desirable 
sites for duck fields occur on the soil in this unit. This 
soil generally requires drainage before browntop millet 
can be grown for duck feed. Smartweed can be grown 
without drainage, but this plant may not be wanted be- 
cause 16 requires burning. A few sites for duck fields 
occur in the woodland. Because it is wet, this soil is not 
suited to management for quail. Areas in hardwoods 
make good habitats for squirrels. 

Capability units VIe-2, VIe-3, Vle-4, Vile-1, Vile-2, 
VIle-3, and ViTe-4,.—Soils in these capability units make 
up about 44 percent of the land acreage in the county. 
Because they are not suited to cultivation, they have 
great value for wildlife management. Suitable practices, 
however, have not been fully developed for these soils. 
Good habitats for rabbits could be made on these soils, 
and the number of rabbits could be greatly increased, 
if plantings were made for food and thorny plants were 
grown to protect the rabbits from predatory animals. 

Because the soils in these units are steep and rough, 
large plantings for wildlife cannot be made. In most 
areas, however, there are small areas of better soils where 
an eighth acre of food and cover plants can be grown. 
Quail can be produced, but the woods, brush, and steep 
slopes are not desirable in hunting. Areas in hardwoods 
have good dens and food for squirrels. In fall and winter 
the squirrels feed on beechnuts, dogwood berries, hickory 
nuts, and acorns. In spring and summer they feed on the 


cambium and buds of cottonwood, on black cherries, on 
the seeds and buds of elms, maple, and tuliptree, and on 
mushrooms. Some sites suitable for ponds occur, but 
slopes in these areas generally are steep and runoff is rapid. 
Many soils in these units are too shallow to be suitable for 
ponds. Gullies and galled areas cause silting and 
muddiness. 

Capability writ VIITs-1—Most of the acreage in this 
capability unit is too stony for farming and too shallow 
for timber production. Bicolor lespedeza can be planted 
by hand in a few areas. Brambles and brush cover most 
of the land, which is best left in its natural state to be 
a refuge area for wildlife. 


Use and Management of Woodland’ 


Originally the Piedmont was covered by hardwoods 
or by mixtures of pines and hardwoods that contained 
enough pines to reseed abandoned farmland. After the 
land was cleared and fields were subsequently abandoned, 
the original hardwood forest was replaced by stands of 
pines. 

But now the pine stands that invaded these areas are 
being replaced naturally by hardwoods. Better protec- 
tion from fire, heavy cutting of pine in mixed pine- 
hardwood stands, and littleleaf disease in the pines have 
hastened the natural succession of hardwoods. .Frequent- 
ly, the pines in the mixed pine-hardwood stands have 
been cut and an overstory of poor quality hardwoods has 
been left. - 

The total number of species in the forests of Cherokee 
County is essentially the same as the number at the time 
of settlement, but the numbers of trees in these species 
are now in different proportions in many stands. 

Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine are 
the most important commercial trees in Cherokee County. 


Slash pine has been introduced by planting. Sweetgum 


and yellow-poplar are the more important hardwood 
species. 

Steady progress has been made in recent years in the 
management and use of woodland in Cherokee County. 
More care is given existing woodland, and new areas 
have been wooded as the pulp and paper industry has 
expanded. The valué of wood products has increased. 
There are now three tree farmers in the county farming 
a total of 4,846 acres of trees. 

Based_on seedling purchases during the 5-year period 
ending June 30, 1960, it is estimated that plantings have 
been established on approximately 25,000 acres in 
Cherokee County. The number of seedlings planted has 
increased steadily from 181,500 seedlings in 1955-1956 to 
2,164,912 in 1959-1960. Seedling mortality is decreasing 
because knowledge about planting has increased. 

During the 5-year period ending June 30, 1960, an 
average of 23 wildfires has occurred yearly. The average 
acreage burned each year was 1,278 acres. 


Suitability of Soils for Trees 


In the Piedmont and Coastal Plain, as well as else- 
where, the soil properties that affect the growth of trees 


, *By G. BE. Saar, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation 
ervice. 
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are the thickness of the surface layer and subsoil, mois- 
ture-holding capacity, aeration, consistence, texture, 
supply of plant nutrients, and surface drainage. 

Within an area of about the same kind of climate there 
are many differences in the soils. These differences in 
soils affect suitability for trees and determine the kinds 
of trees that will grow on a particular site. Some species 
of trees are move tolerant to some soil conditions than are 
other species. Flowering dogwood, for example, grows 
throughout most of the eastern part of the United States 
in association with many other hardwoods and with 
conifers. It grows in a variety of soils ranging from 
deep, moist ones along streambanks to those that are 
light and well drained on uplands. Other trees may be 
much more sersitive than flowering dogwood to changes 
in the soils. 

All trees require food and water, but conifers generally 
will grow on poor land where hardwoods will not. To 
make their own food, pines require little besides water 
and sunlight, Pines, as a class, can thrive on soil that 
would be too deficient in potassium, phosphorus, and 
nitrogen for most hardwoods. Hardwoods grow well in 
deep, rather loose, crumbly soil that provides plenty of 
room for roots. Hardwoods need much water and do 
best where the soil absorbs it readily and is loose and 
deep enough so that the roots can take in this water 
easily. 

Foresters suggest that Virginia (scrub) pine be grown 
on. barren lancl; loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and_red- 
cedar on poor to moderately poor soils; and yellow- 
poplar and black walnut on the best soils. 

Longleaf pine is suited to dry sandy loams and other 
sandy soils. Loblolly pine grows in the better, wetter 
sites, and some of the largest trees are at the edge of 
swamps. Shorvleaf pine grows where the soil is steep 
and shallow, but it will also grow on tight, wet soils. 
Although these pines prevent erosion, neither loblolly nor 
shortleaf will grow well in severely eroded areas. Loblolly 
pine is more resistant to Jittleleaf than is shortleaf pine. 
Various hardwoods, such as walnut, are often inter- 
planted among other trees in small wooded areas. 

Slash pine grows best, along the edges of depressions 
and on the better drained lowlands in the lower part of 
the Coastal Plain. It also grows well on the better sandy 
joams in the middle and upper parts of the Coastal Plain 
and in the Piedmont. Planted stands of slash pine in the 
Piedmont beyond the natural range of this tree have 
grown successfully to pulpwood and small sawlog sizes. 
Some of these trees have been damaged by ice. 


Protecting and Improving Woodland 


Burning, ercsion, uncontrolled grazing, overcultiva- 
tion, and other forms of land abuse have led to drastic 
deterioration of soils. Such abuses lower fertility, in- 
crease acidity, and cause undesirable physical changes in 
the soil. In addition, trees on damaged soil become more 
susceptible to disease and to the growth of harmful 
fungi. Woodland should be conserved by protecting the 
trees from fire, overgrazing, disease, and insects. The 
soil should be conserved by protecting it from erosion and 
by planting trees that return plant nutrients to the soil. 


Protection from fire 


The leaves, twigs, and branches from trees should be 
protected from fire, for this litter supplies minerals and 
organic matter to the soil and protects it from erosion. 
Hardwood litter decomposes rapidly and returns large 
amounts of nutrients to the surface soil. Nitrogen, a most 
important nutrient, can be depleted by fire or by con- 
tinuous removal of trees and litter. 

Natural barriers and physical features influence, to a 
large extent, the development of a fire protection system. 
The spacing and location of firebreaks are determined by 
roads, sloughs, swamps, drainage systems, eroded areas, 
slope, and other features. The type of fire-fighting equip- 
ment selected depends upon the acreage to be protected, 
the location of this acreage, and the ease or dclifficulty 
in operation of the equipment. 


Protection from overgrazing 


Pine woodland can be grazed without significant 
damage if grazing is properly managed. Continuous 
heavy grazing should be avoided because of the danger 
of erosion and the chance that the cattle lose weight. 
Whete erosion is prevalent, grazing should be prevented 
entirely. 

Overgrazing is injurious to any kind of soil. Tt packs 
the soil, eliminates the circulation of air in the soil, and 
destroys the soil structure. Rain runs off quickly instead 
of soaking in. The trees get less water than they should, 
and the surface soil is washed away. Fine-textured, 
poorly drained, eroded soils and soils that have a plastic 
subsoil are most likely to be damaged by grazing. 


Protection from erosion 


Soil loss from erosion reduces the productive capacity 
of cleared land and lowers the quality of the woodland 
sites. Overflows and excess water, disease, heavy cutting, 
or anything that causes the death or removal of trees may 
result in eventual erosion. If erosion is a hazard on 
woodland, cdo not disturb the litter more than necessary, 
even during logging. See that loggers lay out roads 
and skid trails properly and drain them well. Lay out 
skid trails across slopes to reduce the danger of erosion. 
Lay brush and limbs on slopes to help hold the soil. 
After a heavy cutting, the forest floor may be dried by 
the sun and wind. This drying makes the soil more 
susceptible to erosion. Leave a border of low trees or 
shrubs around the outer edge of the forest to keep out 
drying winds. 

Generally only severe erosion injures pine seedlings. 
Slight erosion may even favor pine reproduction, but 
eroded areas where the subsoil is fully exposed may re- 
quire planting. : 


Protection from diseases and insects 


Damage to trees by disease and insects generally is 
more severe on soils that are poorly suited to trees than 
on soils that ave well suited. Careful management is 
required to reduce losses. 

Littleleaf is a disease affecting shortleaf pine and, to a 
lesser extent, loblolly pine. Littleleaf may be caused by 
a deficiency or imbalance of plant nutrients and by a 
root fungus (Phytophthora cinnamomi Rands). ; 
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A toxic condition caused by an imbalance of iron and 
manganese, or other ions, in soil solution may be the 
primary cause of littleleaf. Soils derived from a mixture 
of acidic rock and basic manganiferous rock materials 
may not contain nutrients that are favorable for maintain- 
ing pure stands of pines over long periods. These soils 
probably should be kept in a mixture of hardwoods and 
pines. The litter from hardwood trees adds calcium to the 
soil and reduces acidity. The litter from pines adds sili- 
con, increases soil acidity, and causes damaging quantities 
of manganese to accumulate in the soil. Littleleaf may be 
_ prevented by increasing the number of hardwoods in a 
mixed stand. 

The amount of littleleaf disease among shortleaf pine 
growing on soils on Carolina slate is much less than in 
younger stands on heavier soils derived from basic igne- 
ous rocks. Littleleaf is practically unknown on well- 
drained soils, especially those that have a fairly deep 
surface soil. It is likely on soils that are poorly drained, 
severely eroded, shallow, or are highly variable in 
porosity, permeability, compactness, or plasticity, and 
usually low in fertility. Plans for timber management on 
these soils should account for prevention of this disease. 

Spot die-out is a relatively new disease that infects 
young loblolly pine. The cause of this disease is not 
known. It appears to kill the most trees on soils that have 
a dense, compact subsoil and little or no original surface 
soil. 

Sweetgum stands in the county have recently declined 
because of the effects of dieback. Insufficient soil mois- 
ture is one of the main causes of this disease. Root rot 
(Fomes annosus) may also be brought on by unfavorable 
soil conditions. Until recently only redcedar in the south- 
eastern part of the county has been damaged by root rot, 
but now it kills some slash pine outright and weakens 
the roots of others enough to cause windthrow. 

Nematodes sometimes infest seedlings on very sandy 
soil, especially on soil previously used for agricultural 
crops. These worms cause knots on the roots, check 
growth almost entirely, and cause an unhealthy appear- 
ance and high mortality. 

Injury to pines from Nantucket tip moth (Rhyacionia 
frustrana) is greatest on old fields, especially on soil not 
well suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines. Slash pine is 
not very susceptible to attack by the tip moth. 

Pines that have been weakened by fire, drought, over- 
maturity, lightning, wind, or generally poor growing 
conditions are especially susceptible to injury by pine en- 
graver beetles (/ps species), black turpentine beetle 
(Dendroctonus terebrans), and the southern pine beetle 
(Dendroctonus frontalis). 

Cankers affect hardwoods. Hispidus canker attacks 
many species of oak, but it is most common on southern 
red, northern red, scarlet, white, and chestnut oaks. 
Hypoxylon canker affects mostly old oaks or trees that 
have suffered from prolonged drought. 


Improving woodland 


The most practical way to rebuild the soil in wooded 
areas is to include in the forests trees that return nutri- 
ents to the soil. Such species as dogwood, hickory, 
yellow-poplar, redbud, and redcedar return large quan- 
tities of nutrients to the soil annually through their litter. 
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Studies have been made of the quantity of various ele- 
ments returned to the forest floor annually in leaf ma- 
terial under pure pine, pine-hardwoods, and hardwood 
stands. In Cherokee County, these stands have about the 
same amount of litter fall annually, or 4,000 to 5,000 
pounds (oven dry) per acre. Analyses of the freshly 
fallen leaf material show that (1) pines return to the 
soil the least amounts of nitrogen, calcium, and 
magnesium; (2) a mixture of pine and hardwoods re- 
turns about twice as much of those nutrients as do pines; 
and (8) hardwoods return about twice as much nitrogen 
and almost four times as much calcium and magnesium 
as do pines. Under hardwood vegetation, animals that 
live in the soil increase, add organic matter, and improve 
the physical structure of the soil. Generally, an increase 
in the amount of hardwoods in an area improves the soil 
in that area. 


Woedland Suitability Groups 


The soils in Cherokee County have been placed in 13 
woodland suitability groups, according to their suit- 
ability for trees and their need for woodland manage- 
ment. The soils in each group are similar in major soil 
characteristics. Each group of soils has been rated for 
its potential production of trees, degree of plant com- 
petition, seedling mortality, equipment limitation, erosion 
hazard, and windthrow hazard. This information is dis- 
cussed in this subsection and is compiled in table 5. 

The potential production of soils in each group is ex- 
pressed by a site index, which is the total height, in feet, 
of the dominant trees in a stand at 50 years of age. The 
site index indicates the potential growth of individual 
tree species when site conditions are favorable. In some 
instances, however, intensive woodland management is 
needed to attain the potential. The site indexes were de- 
termined from soil-woodland site field studies by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the South Carolina State Com- 
mission of Forestry. 

Plant competition is rated according to the degree that 
undesirable plants invade the woodlots. Competition is 
slight if unwanted plants do not cause a special problem. 
It is moderate if the invaders delay but do not prevent: 
the establishment of a normal, fully stocked stand. Seed- 
bed preparation is generally not needed, and simple 
methods can be used to prevent undesirable plants from 
invading. Competition is severe if trees cannot regener- 
ate naturally. Where competition is severe, carefully 
prepare the site and use management that includes con- 
trolled burning, spraying with chemicals, and girdling. 

Seedling mortality is the failure of seedlings to grow 
after adequate natural seeding, or after suitable seedlings 
have been planted. It is affected by the nature of the 
soil and by other environmental factors. The ratings 
given for trees in the discussions of woodland groups and 
in table 5 are for trees that are in a normal environment. 
Mortality is sght if not more than 25 percent of the 
planted seedlings die, or if the trees ordinarily regenerate 
naturally in places where there are sufficient seeds. It 
is moderate if 25 to 50 percent of the planted seedlings 
die, or if trees do not regenerate naturally in numbers 
needed for adequate restocking. In some places, replant- 
ing will be necessary to fill open spaces. Mortality is 
severe if more than 50 percent of the planted seedlings 
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TasLE 5.—Woodland 


[Dashed lines indicate site index has 


Site index! 


Woodland suitability grvaps and soils Important species 
Loblolly | Shortleaf | Virginia 
pine pine pine 
Group 1: Droughty loamy sand on river bottom__._.--.-----].--.------|----------|---------- Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Buncombe loamy sand (Bc). hardwoods on bottom land. 
Group 2: Somewhat poorly drained to moderately well drained 110 90s | Lamesee eee Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
silt loam— hardwoods on bottom land. 
Chewacla silt loam (Ch). 
Group 3: Well-drained sandy loams and silt loams on bottom 90-100 90-100 |_._-.----- Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
land— hardwoods on bottom land. 
Congaree fine sandy loam (Co). 
Congaree silt loam (Cr). 


Mixed alluvial land (Kv). 
State fine sandy loam (Sa). 


Group 4: Well-drained sandy loams on stream terraces.__._-.- 90 70-80 |___.------ Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
Altavista fine sandy loam (AfA, AfB2). hardwoods on terraces. 
Local alluvial land (Ln). 
Wickham sandy loam (WcB, WcC2, WcE3). 


Group 5: Deep, friable, well-drained sandy loams that are on 80 70 70 Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
nearly level to strongly sloping uplands— ginia pine, and hardwoods on 
Appling sandy loam (ApB, ApB2, ApC, ApC2). uplands. 


Cecil sandy loam (CdB, CdB2, CdC, CdC2). 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam (LrB2, LrC2). 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams (MdB, MdB2, MdC, MdC2). 
Nason very fine sandy loam (NaB, NaC2). 

Tatum very fine sandy loam (TmB, TmB2, TmC, TmC2). 


Group 6: Deep, friable, well-drained sandy loams that are on 70-80 60-70 60-70 Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
strongly sloping to steep uplands— ginia pine, and hardwoods on 
Appling sandy loam (ApD2, ApE2). uplands. 


Cecil sandy loam (CdD, CdD2, CdE, CdE2, CdF). 
Lockhart coarse sandy loam (LrD2, LrE2, LrF). 
. Madison and Cecil sandy loams (MdD, MdD2, MdE, MdE2, 
MdF2). 
Nason very fine sandy loam (NaD2, NaE). 
Tatum very fine sandy loam (TmD, TmD2, TmE, TmE2, 


TmF). 
Group 7: Deep, friable, well-drained silty clay loams and clay 70~80 60 60-70 | Loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and 
loams that are nearly level to steep and severely eroded— shortleaf pine. 


Cecil clay loam (CcB3, CcC3, CcD3, CcE3). 

Lloyd clay foam (LcB3, LcC3, LcD3, LcE3). 

Lockhart clay loam (LoB3, LoC3, LoD3, LoE3). 

Madison and Cecil clay loams (MaB3, MaC3, MaD3, MaE3). 
Nason silty clay loam (NsC3, NsE3). 

Tatum silty clay loam (TaB3, TaC3, TaD3, TaF3). 


Group 8: Deep, friable, well-drained loams and silt loams 70-80 60-70 60-70 | Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
underlain by dominantly basic rocks-— Virginia pine. 
Davidson lcam (DaC?2, DaE2). 
Lloyd loam (LdB2, LdC2, LdD2, LdE, LdF). 
Tirzah silt loam (TrB2, TrC2, TrD2, TrE2). 


Group 9: Shailow, moderately well drained to excessively 60-80 60-80 60-80 | Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and 
drained soils that have a thin, discontinuous subsoil— Virginia pine. 
Louisburg sandy loam (LuE2). 
Manteo channery silt loam (MeC, MeC2, MeD, MeE, MeE2). 
Wilkes sandy loam (WkB, WkD, WkD2, WkE2, WkF). 


Group 10: Deep to moderately deep, moderately well drained 2 60-80 2 50-80 2 50-80 | Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 
to well drained sandy loam, loam, and clay loam that have ginia pine, and redcedar. 
a firm subsoil-— ; 
Helena sanc!ly loam (HaC2). 
Mecklenburg loam (MnB2, MnD2, MnE). 
Mecklenburg clay loam (MkB3, MkC3, MkD3, MkE3). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


suitability growps of soils 


not been determined for species] 
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a a aL 


Plant competition | Seedling mortality 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Severe__..__._.-- 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Slight to severe_._- 


Slight to severe.___| Slight to moderate. 


Slight to severe..__| Slight to moderate_ 
Severe__-----.--- Slight...--------- 
Severe____---_--- Slight to moderate_ 


Severe. --------- Slight to severe... - 
Severe__________. Slight to moderate. 
Severe...-------- Slight to moderate_ 
Severe.__-------- Slight to severe... - 


Equipment 
limitations 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Slight to severe_.. 


Moderate to 
- Severe. 


Slight to severe.___ 


Interpretation for woodland conservation 


Erosion hazard 


Slight to severe____ 


Slight to moderate_ 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Severe...-------- 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Severe____--.---- 


Slight to severe_..- 


Windthrow hazard 


Slight to moderate. 


Moderate to Severe. 


Slight to moderate 


Slight to moderate_ 


Slight to severe. _~ 


Remarks 


Plant competition may be 
severe if preferred hard- 
woods are grown. 


Subject to overflow. 


Subject to overflow. 


For all severely eroded soils, 


site index is 20 less than 
that given. 


The steepest Cecil sandy loam 
has a shallow root zone. 
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Tas. 5.—Woodland suitability 


Site index 
Woodland suitability groups and soils Important species 
Loblolly | Shortleaf | Virginia 
pine pine pine 
Group 11: Moderately deep to shallow, moderately well 2 40-70 2 40-60 2 40-60 | Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Vir- 

drained fine sandy loam, silt loam, and clay loam that ginia pine, and redeedar. 
have a very firm, plastic clay subsoil— 

Iredell fine sandy loam (IrB, [rC2). 

Iredell clay loam (IcC3). 

Orange silt loam (OrB2): 

Group 12: Poorly drained soils on uplands and bottom land— 70-90 70-90 |---------- Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, hard- 
Worsham sandy loam (WoB, WoC2). woods on bottom land. : 
Mixed wet alluvial land (Mw). 

Group 18: Miscellaneous land___.....----.....--------.-.- () (8) (2) Varied but containing species of 
Gullied land (Ga, GfC, GfF). pine and hardwoods. 

Riverwash (Rw). 
Stony land (St). 


1 Site index is the total height of dominant and codominant trees 
at 50 years of age. Site indexes shown were determined from field 
studies by the Soil Conservation Service and the South Carolina 


die, or if trees do not ordinarily reseed naturally in 
places where there are enough seeds. In areas that have 
severe mortalizy, plant seedlings where the seeds do not 
grow, prepare special seedbeds, and use good methods of 
planting to assure a full stand of trees. 

Equipment limitations are rated according to the de- 
gree that soils restrict or prevent the use of forestry 
equipment. Limitations are slight if there are no restric- 
tions on the type of equipment or on the time of year 
that equipment can be used. They are moderate where 
slopes are moderately steep or where heavy equipment is 
restricted by wetness in winter and early in spring. In 
some areas the firm, clayey subsoil may be excessively wet 
and may be exposed by erosion. Equipment limitations 
are severe on moderately steep soils that are stony and 
have rock outcrops. They are also severe on wet bottom 
lands and Jow terraces in winter and early in spring. 

Erosion hazard is rated according to the risk of erosion 
on well-managed woodland. The hazard of erosion is 
slight where only a slight loss of soil is expected. Gen- 
erally, soils have only slight erosion if slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent and runoff is slow or very slow. Erosion 
hazard is moderate where there would be a moderate loss 
_ of soil if runcff were not controlled and the vegetative 
cover were not adequate for protection. It is severe 
where steep slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration and 
permeability, and past erosion make the soil susceptible 
to severe erosion. 

Windthrow hazard depends on the development of 
roots and on the ability of the roots to hold trees firmly. 
If the hazard is sight, the trees are firmly rooted and 
will not fall over in a normal wind. If moderate, roots 
develop enough to hold the trees firmly except when the 
soil is excessively wet and the wind is strong. Wind- 
throw hazard is severe if roots do not provide enough 
stability to prevent the trees from blowing over when 
they are not protected by other trees. 


State Commission of Forestry. They are tentative and subject 
to revision. , 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


Buncombe loamy sand is the only soil in this group. 
This soil is deep, loose, and excessively drained; it occurs 
on bottom lands along rivers. Infiltration of water and 
permeability are rapid, and the available water-holding 
capacity is low. This soil contains little organic matter 
and is low in fertility. 

Loblolly or shortleaf pine is the preferred pine, but 
many bottom-land hardwoods also grow on this soil. Site 
indexes have not been estimated. 

Plant competition is severe on this soil. Prescribed 
methods of burning, applying chemicals, clearing, disk- 
ing, or other practices may be necessary to control 
competing vegetation or to prepare seedbeds. Plant 
competition may be severe in areas where preferred hard- 
woods are wanted, but the hazard is slight if a preference 
of species is unimportant and mixed stands containing 
hardwoods are acceptable. 

Mortality of seedlings varies from moderate for 
tolerant species to very severe for intolerant species. The 
limited supply of moisture increases seedling mortality. 
Special site preparation, superior planting methods, and 
replanting are often necessary to establish selected 
species. 

There are no Jimitations in the use of equipment on 
as soil. The hazards of erosion and windthrow are 

ight. 
eg WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 

Chewacla silt loam is the only soil in this group. This 
soil is deep,friable, and somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained. It occurs on bottom lands along 
rivers. Infiltration of water is slow, permeability is mod- 
erate, and the available water-holding capacity is high. 
The supply of moisture ranges from very good to exces- 
sive. This soil is flooded for short periods. It contains a 
moderate amount of organic matter and is high in 
natural fertility. 
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groups of soils—Continued 


a a a a 


Interpretation for woodland conservation 
a ee ee 
: : : Remarks 
Plant competition | Seedling mortality Equipment Erosion hazard Windthrow hazard 
limitations 
Severe.__-....._- Slight to moderate_| Slight to severe.._.| Slight to severe____| Slight to severe____ 
Severe. .--...-..- Slight to severe.___-] Moderate..._...-- Slight to moderate_| Slight to moderate_| Have poor content of moisture 
at times. 
Varied_-._.-.. 2. Varied___..------ Varied_.--.--.--- Varied. -.---.---- Varied__.---.-.-- 


2 Site index in some places may be lower than that given. 


Loblolly, shortleaf, and other pines are suited to areas 
that are artificially drained, but drainage is not feasible 
in many places. Sweetgum, blackgum, sycamore, ash, 
elm, water oak, and hickory occur if areas that are not 
artificially drained. 

This soil can produce large amounts of sawtimber and 
pulpwood. The site index is 110 for loblolly pine and 90 
for shortleaf pine. 

Hardwoods that are not wanted and other vegetation 
compete: severely with pine and selected hardwoods. 
Plant competition, however, is not a problem if certain 
species are not preferred. Controlled drainage, planned 
clearing, brush cutting, disking, furrowing, prescribed 
burning, application of herbicides, or other practices are 
necessary to eliminate or control competing vegetation, 
or to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Seedling mortality during overflows may be severe; it 
varies according to the species and the duration and sea- 
son of overflow. Limitations to the use of equipment are 
moderate because of the fine texture of the surface soil, 
the high water table, and overflow hazard. Windthrow 
and erosion hazards are slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


The soils in this group are deep, very friable, well- 
drained fine sandy loams and silt loams on bottom lands. 
Infiltration of water is moderate to slow, and perme- 
ability is moderate to rapid. These soils hold a moderate 
to large amount of water and supply it readily to roots 
of trees. The organic-matter content is moderate, and 
natural fertility 1s moderate to high. The soils in this 
group are: 

Congaree fine sandy loam. 
Congaree silt loam. 


Mixed alluvial land. 
State fine sandy loam. 


These soils can produce a relatively large amount of 
pulpwood and sawtimber. The site index for loblolly 
pine is 90 to 100, and for shortleaf pine it is 90 to 100. 
Site indexes for hardwoods on bottom lands have not 
been estimated. 


3 Varied. 


Unwanted hardwoods and other vegetation compete 
severely with pine and with selected hardwoods, but 
plant competition is not a special problem unless certain 
species are preferred. Land clearing, brush cutting, disk- 
ing, furrowing, prescribed burning, or application of 
herbicides are necessary to eliminate or control competing 
vegetation, or to prepare sites for seedlings. Seedling 
mortality is generally slight, but after floods it may be 
moderate. Equipment limitations and hazards of wind- 
throw and erosion are slight. During droughts, sweet- 
gum is susceptible to dieback. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


The soils in this group are deep, friable, well-drained 
sandy loams and fine sandy loams on stream terraces. 
They are generally infiltrated by water at a moderate 
rate, but infiltration is slow in eroded areas. They are 
moderate to slow in permeability. Their water-holding 
capacity is moderate, and their moisture supply is gen- 
erally very good but is limited in the severely eroded areas. 


’ The soils of this group are: 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Local alluvial land. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ; 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and hardwoods that 
grow on bottom lands are preferred trees. Yellow-poplar 
and sweetgum are the more desirable hardwoods. The 
site index for loblolly pine is 90, and for shortleaf pine it 
is 70 to 80. The site index of the severely eroded Wick- 
ham soil, however, is 20 less than that of the rest of 
these soils. 

Unwanted hardwoods and other vegetation compete 
severely with pine and selected hardwoods. To control 
competing vegetation or to prepare sites for seedlings, 
follow prescribed practices for land clearing, brush cut- 
ting, disking, furrowing, burning, or application of 
herbicides. If certain species are not preferred, plant 
competition is not a special problem. 
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The hazards of seedling mortality, equipment limita- 
tion, erosion, and windthrow are slight except on the 
severely eroded Wickham soil. 

The severely eroded Wickham soil has many hazards. 
Seedling mortality is moderate because of the limited 
moisture supply. Some replanting may be needed to es- 
tablish well-stocked stands. Slopes and erosion interfere 
seriously with the use of equipment, and the hazard of 
further erosion is severe. If possible, lay out access roads 
on the contour and avoid constructing firebreaks or per- 
forming any other operations that disturb effective 
ground cover. The windthrow hazard is moderate. Trees 
exposed by thinning may be subject to windfall during 
high winds. | 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


The soils in this group are deep, friable, well-drained 
sandy loams that are on nearly level to strongly sloping 
uplands. These soils are: 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent siopes, eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

The infiltration of water is moderate in the Cecil soils, 
moderate to rapid in the Appling soils, rapid in the 
Lockhart soils, and slow in the Nason soils. Permeability 
is moderate to moderately slow. The water-holding ca- 
pacity is moderate, and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is good to very good. The soils contain a moderate 
amount of organic matter. The fertility of these soils is 
generally moderate but is low in the Lockhart coarse 
sandy loams. 

Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pines are preferred 
trees, and hardwoods can be grown on uplands. These 
soils can produce a moderate amount of sawtimber and 
pulpwood. The site index is 80 for loblolly pine, 70 for 
shortleaf pine, and 70 for Virginia pine. Site indexes 
have not been estimated for hardwoods. 

Unwanted hardwoods and other vegetation compete 
severely with pines and selected hardwoods. Land clear- 
ing, brush cutting, disking, furrowing, prescribed burn- 
ing, application of herbicides, and other practices are 
necessary to eliminate or control competing vegetation, 
or to prepare sites for seedlings. 

There are no special problems of seedling mortality, 
equipment limitations, or windthrow. Normally, the 
hazard of continued erosion is slight to moderate on the 
strongly sloping and eroded sites. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


The soils in this group are deep, well-drained, friable 
sandy loams on uplands. These soils are strongly sloping 
to steep and slightly to moderately eroded. Their supply 
of water is limited by slope and erosion. Infiltration of 
water is generally moderate but is slow in the Nason soils. 
The soils of this group are moderately slow to. moderately 
rapid in permeability and moderate to low in available 
water-holding capacity. Their content of organic matter 
and natural fertility are moderately low. The soils in the 
group are: 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Loblolly, shortleaf, and Virginia pines are preferred 
trees, but hardwoods on uplands are also suited. Though 
yields are limited, these soils are suited to sawtimber and 
pulpwood. The site index for loblolly pine is 70 to 80, 
for shortleaf pine it is 60 to 70, and for Virginia pine 
it is 60 to 70. Site indexes have not been estimated for 
hardwoods. i ; 

Plant competition is severe on these soils. Application 
of herbicides, brush cutting, complete land clearing, and 
other practices are necessary to control competing vege- 
tation, or to prepare sites for seed or seedlings. 

On the steep, eroded, or excessively drained soils, ex- 
pected survival of seedlings ranges from 50 to 75 percent 
of the planted stock, but on better soils it exceeds 75 
percent. Superior planting techniques, including site 
preparation and replanting, may be necessary to establish 
good stands. ; 

The use of equipment is moderately restricted on slopes 
of 10 to 15 percent and severely restricted on stronger 
slopes and in eroded areas. The erosion hazard is moder- 
ate to severe. Operations that disturb the protective cover 
should be avoided if possible. If they are needed, access 
roads and plowed firebreaks should follow the contour 
of the land to minimize the danger of erosion. On steep 
slopes the hazard of windthrow is moderate. Trees ex- 
posed by thinning may be thrown over by high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 

The soils in this group are deep, friable, well-drained, 
severely eroded clay loams and silty clay loams that are 
gently sloping to steep. Infiltration of water is slow, and 
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Pie 


Figure 13.—Cull hardwoods and ground cover vegetation compete 
severely with pines and desirable hardwoods. 


permeability is moderate to moderately slow. The avail- 
able water-holding capacity is moderate to low. Organic 
matter and fertility are moderate to low. The soils in this 
group are: 


Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Tloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely .eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. , 


Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, sererely 
eroded. 


Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 385 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

The moisture-supplying capacity is limited in the Lock- 
hart soils and limited to very poor in the Nason soils. 
In Cecil soils and Madison and Cecil soils, the moisture- 
supplying capacity is favorable on slopes of less than 
10 percent and is somewhat limited on slopes greater 
than 10 percent. 

Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine are 
the preferred trees. The site index for loblolly pine is 
70 to 80, for Virginia pine it is 60 to 70, and for shortleaf 
pine it is 60. The Cecil clay loams have a higher site 
index than the rest of these soils, but sawtimber and 
pulpwood can be grown on all the soils. 

Competition from undesirable trees and other plants 
for the limited moisture supply of these soils is severe 
(fig. 18). Brush cutting, application of herbicides, and 
other practices are necessary to eliminate or control com- 
peting vegetation, or to prepare sites for seedlings. 
Because of the erosion hazard and steep slopes, these 
soils are not suited to disking, furrowing, and complete 
land clearing (fig. 14). 

Seedling mortality varies from slight on the more 
gentle slopes to very severe on slopes exceeding 15 per- 
cent. As the hazards become more severe, site prepara- 
tion, replanting, mulching, and other practices may be 
necessary to establish good stands. 

The limitations to the use of equipment range from 
moderate on the gentle slopes to severe on the steep slopes. 
Operations that disturb the protective ground cover, such 
as the construction of access roads and firebreaks, should 
be avoided if possible. If these operations are necessary, 
they should follow the contour of the land to minimize 
the erosion hazard. 

The hazard of erosion is very severe. Windthrow 
hazard is moderate to severe. Trees exposed on all sides 
may be blown down by high winds. 


Trees and shrubs slow down 


Figure 14.—-Gully in Lockhart soils. 
but seldom stop gullying in unstable soils like Lockhart. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


The soils in this group are deep, friable, well-drained 
loams and silt loams that are underlain by dominantly 
basic rocks. Infiltration of water is slow, permeability is 
moderate, and available water-holding capacity is moder- 
ate to moderately low. The content of organic matter 
is moderate, The soils in this group are: 

Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 25 to 85 percent slopes. 

Tirzah silt; loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tirzab silt! loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tirzah silt; loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fertility is generally moderate, but it is high in the 
Lloyd soils. The moisture supply is mostly favorable, but 
it is limited in Davidson soils, in Lloyd soils on the steep 
slopes, and in Tirzah soils on steep, eroded slopes. 

Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine are 
preferred traes. Upland hardwoods are also suited to 
some of these soils. The site index for loblolly pine is 70 
to 80, for shortleaf pine it is 60 to 70, and for Virginia pine 
it is 60 to 70. These soils are suited to sawtimber and 
pulpwood. 

Unwanted hardwoods and other vegetation compete 
severely with pines and selected hardwoods, Land clear- 
ing, brush cutting, disking, furrowing, or application of 
herbicides are necessary to eliminate or control competing 
vegetation, or to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Seedling mortality is no problem on these soils, except 
on the steeper slopes, where it is moderate. Expected 
survival of planted seedlings ranges from 50 to 75 per- 
cent. Some replanting is required. 

Equipment limitation is slight on slopes of less than 
10 percent, rnoderate on slopes of 10 to 15 percent, and 
severe on slopes of 15 to 385 percent. Where the hazard 
exists, operations that destroy protective ground cover 
should be avoided if possible. Access roads or other con- 
struction should follow the contour of the land. 

Except on the gentle slopes, where it is moderate, the 
hazard of continued erosion is severe on these soils. Loss 
of trees by windthrow is generally slight but is moderate 
on the steeper, eroded slopes. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 


The soils in this unit are shallow, very friable, and 
moderately well drained to excessively drained. The clay 
subsoil is thin and discontinuous. Infiltration of water is 
moderate, arid permeability is rapid to excessive. The 
available water-holding capacity is moderate to low. The 
moisture-supplying capacity varies and is very poor on 
eroded slopes. The content of organic matter and the fer- 
tility are moderate to low. The soils in this group are: 

Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Manteo channery,silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 85 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

The rate of growth on these soils varies according to 
the moisture supply, but sawtimber and pulpwood 
generally can be grown. Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
and Virginia pine are preferred trees. The site index 
for loblolly pine is 60 to 80, for shortleaf pine it is 60 
to 80, and for Virginia pine it is 60 to 80. 

Hardwoods and other vegetation compete severely with 
desired pines because these soils are droughty. The appli- 
cation of chemicals, girdling, tree planting, and other site 

reparations are needed to control competing vegetation, 
Geailling mortality is moderate on slopes greater than 15 
percent. Expected survival of planted seedlings ranges 
from 50 to 75 percent, and some replanting may be 
necessary to establish good stands.. The use of equipment. 
is severely limited on slopes greater than 15 percent and 
moderately limited on slopes less than 15 percent. 

The hazard of erosion is severe on the stronger slopes, 
and operations that destroy the protective ground cover 
should be avoided if possible. If access roads and fire- 
breaks are necessary, they should follow the contour of 
the land. The hazard of windthrow is slight on slopes 
of less than 15 percent and moderate on slopes of more 
than 15 percent. Trees exposed by thinning may be 
damaged by high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


The soils in this group are deep to moderately deep 
loams, sandy loams, and clay loams that have a firm clay 
subsoil. They are moderately well drained to well 
drained. Infiltration of water is moderate to slow, and: 
permeability is moderately slow to slow. The water- 
holding capacity is moderately low to low. The moisture- 
supplying capacity ranges from good in the sandy loam 
to very poor in the clay loams, The soils in this group are: 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


The sandy loam and the loams are suited to large saw- 
timber and pulpwood, and the clay loams are suited to 
small sawlogs and pulpwood. Loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, Virginia pine, and redcedar are preferred trees. 
The site indexes on sandy loams and loams are 70 to 80 
for loblolly pine, 60 to 70 for shortleaf pine, and 60 to 70 
for Virginia pine. Site indexes on the clay loams are 
60 or less for loblolly pine, 50 or Jess for shortleaf pine, 
and 50 or less for Virginia pine. Sawtimber may not be 
profitable in areas where the site index is low. 

Plant competition is very severe on these soils. Applica- 
tion of chemicals, girdling, site preparation, or other 
practices are necessary to control competing vegetation. 
This management may not pay in areas where the site 
index is low. 

Seedling mortality is slight on the sandy loams and 
loams but is severe on the clay loams. Expected survival 
of planted trees is less than 50 percent. Superior planting 
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methods and site preparation may be required to estab- 
lish adequate stands. The clay loams need a protective 
ground cover. 

Equipment 
sandy loams and are moderate to severe on the clay 
loams. Operations that disturb the protective ground 
cover should be avoided if possible. Where access roads 
and firebreaks are necessary, they should follow the con- 
tour of the land. 

The hazard of continued erosion is slight on sandy 
loams and loams but is very severe on clay loams. Damage 
from windthrow is slight on sandy loams and loams and 
moderate to severe on clay loams. On the clay loams, in- 
et ae trees exposed by thinning may be damaged by 
winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


The soils in this group are fine sandy loams, silt loam, 
and clay loam that are moderately deep to shallow and 
moderately well drained. The subsoil is firm to very firm 
plastic clay. Infiltration of water varies from moderate 
to very slow, and permeability is slow. The soils in this 
group are: 

Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Iredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Iredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

The Iredell soils have a moderate to high available 
water-holding capacity, but the Orange soil is low in 
water-holding capacity. Iredell soils contain a moderate 
amount of organic matter and are moderate to high in 
fertility. The Orange soil contains little organic matter 
and is infertile. The moisture-supplying capacity is good 
in Iredell sandy loams and very poor in the severely 
eroded Iredell clay loam. The Orange silt loam has low 
moisture-supplying capacity. 

Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, and red- 
cedar are preferred trees. The site indexes on the 
sandy loams are 40 to 70 for loblolly pine, 40 to 60 for 
shortleaf pine, and 40 to 60 for Virginia pine. Site 
indexes on the clay loam and silt loam are 40 or less 
for loblolly pine, 40 or less for shortleaf pine, and 40 
or less for Virginia pine. 

Plant competition is very severe on these soils. A pplica- 
tion of chemicals, clearing, disking, girdling, or other 
methods are necessary to control or eradicate competing 
vegetation and to prepare seedbeds. The seedling mortal- 
ity varies from slight on the sandy loams to moderate 
on the clay loam, where the moisture content is low 
and aeration is poor because of the plastic subsoil. 
Natural regeneration must be supplemented by intensive 
planting to establish good stands. 

Equipment limitations and the hazard of erosion are 
slight on the Iredell fine sandy loams, severe on the Ire- 
dell clay loam, and moderate on the Orange silt loam. 
Root development, particularly on the shallow soils, is 
severely restricted because of the plastic subsoil, the lack 
of moisture, and poor aeration (fig. 15). In high winds, 
trees that are released on all sides or are exposed may be 
blown over by the wind. 

Erosion is a very severe problem on the severely 
eroded clay loam and on the sloping soils. The loss of 
surface soil seriously increases the hazards of equipment 
use, seedling mortality, and windthrow. Erosion can re- 
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limitations are slight on the loams and . 
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Figure 15.—Because soils with shallow root zones lack moisture, 
the growth of tree roots and of trees is restricted. 


duce the growth of trees so that, production of sawtimber 
is impractical. Avoid operations that destroy protective 
ground cover. If access roads and firebreaks are needed, 
lay them out along the contour of the land. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 


In this group are deep to moderately deep soils on 
uplands and bottom lands. These soils are poorly drained 
to somewhat poorly drained. Infiltration of water is 
moderate to moderately slow, and permeability is slow. 
The available water-holding capacity is moderate to low. 
On the eroded slopes, the moisture-supplying capacity of 
the soil is low, but it is very high to excessive in other 
soils. The supply of organic matter is moderate to low, 
and natural fertility is low. The soils in this group are: 

Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mixed wet alluvial land. 

Many species of trees tolerate these soils, and on old 
wooded sites the competition is severe between unwanted 
plants and the pines and selected hardwoods. Poor in- 
ternal drainage stimulates the competition from mois- 
ture-tolerant trees. Prescribed burning, application of 
chemicals, clearing, disking, and other intensive practices 
are necessary to eliminate competing vegetation, to pre- 
pare seedbeds, and to provide for adequate restocking of 
desired species. The natural succession of plants must be 
periodically disrupted so that well-stocked stands of 
pines can be maintained. 

Seedling mortality ranges from slight in areas having 
a favorable moisture supply to severe in areas where the 
moisture is excessive. If the moisture supply is excessive, 
controlled drainage may be necessary to establish pine 
species. 

The use of equipment is moderately restricted. If 
equipment is used on these soils when they are wet, soil 
structure may be damaged. Roads may require drainage 
to improve access and maintenance. The hazard of con- 
tinued erosion is slight to moderate. Root development 
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may be restricted because of the firm subsoil and erosion. 
Under these conditions, trees that are exposed on all sides 
may be blown over by high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 13 


In this group are mapping units of miscellaneous land. 
These units vary in combined thickness of the surface 
layer and subsoil (solum), and in permeability and infil- 
tration of water. They are low in available water-holding 
capacity, organic matter, and natural fertility. This 
group consists of: 

Gullied land, firm materials. 

Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 
Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 85 percent slopes. 
Riverwash. 

Stony land. 

Merchantable trees may grow in areas between gullies 
where surface soil remains, but the site index of these 
mapping units is generally low. Sawtimber cannot be 
produced protitably. Plant competition may be slight 
where erosion is active. In areas where soil 1s stabilized 
and plant succession occurs, competition for the limited 
moisture supply is very severe. The use of equipment is 
severely restricted by gullies and by the firm subsoil. 
Seedling mortality is in excess of 50 percent because the 
moisture content 1s poor. Mulching and other practices 
to prepare sites are necessary to establish adequate 
stands. The hazard of continued erosion is severe, and a 
ground cover should be established as quickly as possible. 
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Protective cover should be maintained without disturb- 
ance. 

Rock outcrops are not suited to commercial trees, and 
Stony land varies in its suitability. Sites should be ex- 
amined carefully before attempts are made to establish 
trees on these mapping units. 


Growth of Trees and Yields of Wood 


Forest stands have not been managed long enough in 
Cherokee County to determine fully the total amount of 
wood that can be grown and harvested per acre in stands 
at different levels of management. Nevertheless, studies 
have been made of the growth and yields of certain 
species, and fairly accurate estimates can be made if the 
site index for a tree is known. 

The growth in height of trees depends primarily on the 
site and on the age of the trees. Boacins, site, and age 
primarily determine the growth in diameter. If age and 
spacing are fixed, the difference in growth depends on 
the site. Cutting cycles can be determined with consider- 
able accuracy for each site index. The major species of 
pine grown in the southern part of the county have 
cutting cycles of about the same length for a given site 
index. 

Tables 6, 7, and 8 list stand and yield information for 
different species of trees. Table 6 is for loblolly, longleaf, 
shortleaf, and slash pines; table 7 is for Virginia pine; 
and table 8 is for second-growth oak on uplands. 


Tas iE 6.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
and slash pines 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (9)} 
Losuoitiy Pinp 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu. ft. Cords Ba. ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. ft. Number 
60 Lecce Vetsbecst Soa 20 1, 500 1D cease 2 32 3. 6 121 1, 600 
30 2, 750 25 1, 250 45 5. 4 138 850 
40 3, 700 35 4, 500 54 6. 8 147 585 
50 4, 300 41 8, 550 60 7.9 152 440 
60 4, 700 46 12, 250 64 8.9 156 360 
70 5, 000 49 15, 250 67 9.7 158 310 
80 5, 200 51 17, 550 69 10, 4. 160 275 
GO eee Sodan ee hele Boe 20 1, 900 17 100 38 4.3 125 1, 185 
30 3, 350 31 8, 500 52 6.5 143 640 
40 4, 500 42 9, 400 63 8.1 151 455 
50 5, 200 50 15, 200 70 9. 4 157 325 
60 5, 700 55 19, 600 75 10. 6 160 270 
70 6, 000 59 22, 550 78 iL 5 163 230 
80 6, 200 62 24, 600 80 12.3 165 205 
80 sos otee eee els 20 2, 350 22 700 43 5. 0 129 950 
30 4, 000 38 6, 500 59 7.4 147 510 
40 5, 300 61 14, 800 72 9. 2 156 345 
50 6, 150 60 21, 700 80 10, 7 162 255 
60 6, 650 66 26, 400 85 12. 0 165 210 
70 7, 000 70 29, 500 89 13. 1 168 185 
80 7, 300 73 31, 550 92 14.0 170 160 
O02 scecstete ee 20 2, 850 27 1, 000 48 5. 6 133 790 
30 4, 700 46 10, 700 67 8. 2 152 420 
40 6, 200 61 20, 550 81 10. 2 162 290 
50 7, 200 71 28, 250 90 12.0 167 220 
60 7, 800 78 33, 100 96 13.4 171 180 
70 8, 200 82 36, 600 100 14, 6 174 150 
80 8, 550 85 39, 100 103 15. 6 176 135 
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Tasie 6.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
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LosioLuy Prne—Continued 


a i 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu, ft. Cords Ba. ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. ft. Number 
100225 ere oaeeekes 20 3, 32 2, 750 54 6.1 188 690 
30 5, 400 53 14, 800 74 9. 0 158 375 
40 7, 150 71 26, 700 90 11.2 168 255 
50 8, 400 84 35, 050 100 13. 1 174 190 
60 9, 150 92 41, 000 107 14. 6 178 155 
70 9, 600 96 44, 750 112 15. 9 181 135 
80 9, 950 100 47, 400 115 17.1 182 115 
M10 s scosecceoe eels ee 20 3, 850 37 4, 300 59 6. 6 145 615 
30 6, 200 62 19, 200 81 9.7 166 335 
40 8, 200 82 32, 800 99 12,1 176 225 
50 9, 650 06 42, 500 110 14,1 182 170 
60 10, 500 106 49, 200 118 15. 9 186 140 
70 11, 150 112 53, 100 122 17.3 189 120 
80 11, 500 116 55, 900 126 18.4 191 105 
120 G22 eee eee 20 4, 400 42 6, 500 64 71 152 560 
30 7, 150 70 24, 350 89 10. 4 174 305 
40 9, 400 93 39, 600 108 13. 0 185 205 
50 11, 000 110 50, 100 120 15.1 192 155 
60 12, 050 121 57, 250 128 17.0 196 125 
70 12, 700 128 62, 000 133 18.5 199 105 
80 13, 150 134 65, 000 137 19.7 201 95 
LoneueaF PINE 
ees See eee 20 500 Ae) soe aa ctele te 26 2.8 64 1, 410 
30 1, 150 11 200 37 4.1 78 900 
40 1, 700 17 900 45 5.1 88 625 
50 2, 150 21 2, 100 50 5.9 95 505 
60 2, 550 25 3, 700 55 6. 6 100 430 
70 2, 850 28 5, 400 58 7.2 104 375 
80 3, 150 31 7, 250 61 7.8 106 335 
60suc ses cwece ee esees 20 1, 000 8 50 31 3.3 79 1, 290 
30 1, 900 19 900 44 4.9 97 815 
40 2, 750 27 2, 800 53 6. 0 108 575 
50 3, 450 34 5, 900 60 7.0 118 465 
60 4, 000 40 9, 300 65 7.8 124 395 
70 4, 500 45 12, 350 70 8.5 128 345 
80 4, 900 49 15, 000 73 9.1 131 305 
Wzosew eae sese Stu se 20 1, 500 14 200 36 3.8 92 1, 150 
30 2, 700 28 2, 000 52 5. 5 113 730 
40 3, 800 39 6, 100 62 6.8 127 515 
50 4, 750 48 11, 400 70 7.9 138 415 
60 5, 600 55 16, 400 77 8.8 145 355 
70 6, 200 62 20, 400 82 9. 6 150 305 
80 6, 800 67 23, 700 86 10. 3 153 270 
80h ci ccesseGetetess 20 2, 050 20 550 41 4.3 102 1, 050 
30 3, 500 36 8, 800 59 6.1 124 655 
40 4, 900 49 10, 800 71 7.6 140 465 
50 6, 000 61 17, 600 80 8.8 152 875 
60 7, 000 70 23, 500 87 9.8 160 315 
70 7, 850 78 28, 300 93 10. 6 166 270 
80 8, 550 85 32, 100 98 W.5 169 240 
Os 2c. 2d bce eee Se 20 2, 550 26 1, 000 46 4.7 109 910 
30 4, 250 43 6, 500 66 6. 7 134 575 
40 5, 800 59 15, 800 80 8.3 150 405 
50 7, 150 72 24, 100 90 9. 6 162 330 
60 8, 350 84 31, 000 98 10. 7 170 275 
7 9, 400 94 36, 200 105 11.6 176 240 
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Tasie 6.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
and slash pines—Continued 


Lone@Lear Pins—Continued 


Site index Age 


Year 


Total merchantable volume 


Cords 


Ba. ft. (Scribner) 
1, 700 


10, 150 
20, 200 
99) 550 
37, 400 
43, 000 
48) 100 


2, 550 
13, 000 
24) 440 
34, 200 
42, 100 
48, 600 
54, 000 


SHORTLEAF PINE 


Total height 
of average 
dominant 

trees 


Average 

diameter 

at breast 
height 


Inches 


Ree 
RBWN ONO WNP OCON or 


aelaledert 


CONPOOO NNO ND 


on 
RA TPN EON NOOR MODOMNM DOOON OPN ON Omen 


MAOWMIWMDO WCE ONE WOS DCOMTMONEF NPRWORT WDONNOOMO WeHOrHoOnm 


Pete 


bet et 


Basal 
area at Trees 
breast 
height 
Sq. ft. Number 
114 790 
140 500 
158 355 
170 285 
179 240 
185 205 
189 185 
118 690 
144 445 
162 315 
176 250 
185 210 
192 180 
196 160 


139 3, 425 
158 1, 855 
162 1, 085 
162 760 
162 590 
162 485 
162 420 
142 2, 520 
162 1, 370 
166 815 
166 570 
166 445 
166 370 
166 315 
145 1, 965 
165 1, 060 
169 625 
169 440 
169 345 
169 985 
169 240 
147 1, 495 
167 815 
171 485 
171 335 
171 - 260 
171 215 
171 185 
148 1, 080 
169 590 
173 345 
173 245 
173 185 
173 160 
173 140 
149 740 
170 405 
174. 935 
174 170 
174 130 
174 110 
174 90 
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Taste 6.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, shortleaf, 
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Stas PINE 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu. ft. Cords Ba, ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. ft. Number 
60ers sees 2 1,850} 20 j_.---------. 3. 5 143 2, 035 
30 3, 150 32 1, 050 48 5.0 152 1, 140 
40 4, 050 40 4, 100 55 6.3 155 710 
50 4, 750 45 7, 500 60 7.2 157 550 
60 4, 900 48 10, 500 64 7.9 158 470 
WOstec wor hee oooh 20 2, 750 28) |oeosenbeeece 42 4.2 146 1, 445 
30 4, 000 40 3, 500 56 6.0 156 820 
40 4, 850 49 9, 300 64 7.5 159 500 
50 5, 850 55 14, 250 70 8. 6 161 390 
60 6, 050 59 17, 400 74 9. 4 162 335 
805 eo Sooo Sores 20 3, 400 35 900 48 4,9 148 1, 090 
30 4, 850 48 7, 300 63 7.0 158 610 
40 5, 850 58 15, 150 73 8.7 161 380 
50 6, 900 65 20, 350 80 10. 0 163 295 
60 7, 150 69 23, 600 85 10.8 164 250 
QUeeS A Ssatesie ees 20 4, 050 41 2, 750 54 5. 6 149 835 
30 5, 550 54 12, 300 71 8.0 159 470 
40 6, 650 66 20, 600 83 10.0 163 295 
50 7, 850 73 25, 900 90 11.4 165 220 
60 8, 100 78 29, 600 95 12.5 166 195 
LOO sot onc Clote ores 20 4, 600 46 5, 050 61 6. 4 150 625 
30 6, 100 59 16, 850 79 9.1 160 365 
40 7, 350 72 25, 450 92 11. 4 164 225 
50 8, 700 81 31, 250 100 13, 1 166 175 
60 8, 950 86 35, 400 106 14, 2 167 150 


Engineering Applications *‘ 


Soil engineering is well established in the field of en- 
gineering. It is a part of structural engineering and 
deals with soil as the foundation material on which 
structures rest, or with soil used as a structural material. 
Generally, soils are used in the locality and in the condi- 
tion in which they are found. A large part of soil en- 
gineering consists of locating the various soils, of deter- 
mining their engineering properties and how those 
properties meet the requirements of the job, and of 
selecting the best material available for each job. 

This soil survey report contains information about the 
soils of Cherokee County that will be helpful to en- 
gineers. Special emphasis has been placed on the en- 
gineering properties that affect agricultural structures, 
especially irrigation systems, farm ponds, and structures 
to control and conserve soil and water. The information 
in this report will be of help in selecting and developing 
industrial, business, residential, and recreational sites; in 
selecting locations for highways, pipelines, and airports; 
in locating sand and gravel for use in construction; in 
correlating pavement performance with types of soil and 
thus obtaining information that will be useful in design- 
ing and maintaining pavements; in determining the 
suitability of soils for cross-country movements of vehicles 


‘This section was written by C. C. ALLEN, agricultural engineer, 
Soil Conservation Service. 


and construction equipment; and in supplementing in- 
formation obtained from other sources for the purpose 
of making soil maps and reports that can be used readily 
by engineers. 

Engineers of the South Carolina State Highway De- 
partment, the United States: Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the Soil Conservation Service collaborated with soil 
scientists of the Soil Conservation Service in preparing 
this section. These specialists combined their knowledge, 
the results of laboratory tests, and their field experiences 
to interpret the condition of the soils in the county. 

The soil maps included in this report and the corre- 
sponding interpreations are necessarily generalized. 
They do not give enough information for the design and 
construction of spectfie structures. They should be used 
only in planning more detailed field surveys and soil tests 
to determine the condition of the soil in place at the site 
of the proposed structures. 

At many construction sites, major soil variations occur 
within the depth of proposed excavations and several dif- 
ferent soils may be found within short distances. By 
using the maps, descriptions, and interpretations in this 
report, detailed soil investigations of the construction site 
can be planned and a minimum number of soil samples 
taken for laboratory testing. After testing the soil ma- 
terials and observing their behavior, in place, under vary- 
ing conditions, the engineer should be able to anticipate, 
to some extent, the properties of individual soil units 
wherever they are mapped. 
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TauLe 7.—Stand and yield information per acre for fully stocked, natural stands of Virginia pine 


[Statistics in this table are interpreted from North Carolina State College Technical Bulletin No. 100 (2), and from Southeast Forest. 
Experiment Station Research Note No. 135 (4)] 


Total height} Average Basal 
Site index Age of average diameter area at 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Feet Inches Sq. ft. 
40. ncceseecesowcne 20 19 , 500 2. 
30 29 1, 660 3. 
40 36 1, 300 4, 
50 40 1, 110 4. 
60 42 1, 010 5. 
70 43 910 5. 
S0sweseccveccctuss 20 25 2, 000 2. 
30 37 1, 320 4, 
40 45 970 5. 
50 50 790 5. 
60 52 750 6. 
70 54 700 6. 
| ee ra 20 31 1, 710 3. 
30 44 1, 030 5. 
40 54 720 6. 
50 60 580 rs 
60 63 520 7. 
70 65 490 8. 
Wusalenies jae 20 37 1, 460 4. 
30 52 790 6. 
40 63 540 7. 
50 70 410 8. 
60 73 360 9. 
70 75 340 9. 
eee ee pe ae 20 42 I, 230 4. 
30 59 630 6. 
40 72 380 9. 
50 80 230 12. 
60 83 190 13. 
70 85 160 14. 


1 Converting factor, 90 cu. ft. per cord. 
2 International }4-inch rule; converting factor, 90 cu. ft. per cord. 


Soil Science Terminology 


This report uses agricultural terms to describe soils 
and their uses in farming and related fields. Many of 
these terms have a special meaning to soil scientists and 
other agricultural workers that differs from the meaning 
understood by engineers. These terms are defined in the 
Glossary in their agricultural sense. The engineer should 
study particularly the definitions of soil, sand, silt, clay, 
topsoil, parent material, and subsoil. 

Much information useful to engineers can be found in 
other parts of this report. The engineer should refer to 
the subsection “Descriptions of Soils” and to the sections 
“How a Soil Survey is Made” and “Formation and 
Classification of Soils” for additional information. 


Engineering Classification Systems 
AASHO classification system—Most highway engi- 


neers classify soil materials in accordance with the system 


approved by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (7) (8). In this system soil materials are classi- 


OONWWOt WOOMOO CONNWOR RE ONNDO WONNHRE 


Trees Potential yield Mean annual growth 
Number Cu. ft. Cords! Ba. ft. Cu. ft. Cords Ba. ft. 
60 390 A cme aed 19 0.2) |eessus-- 
104} 1,250 14] 5,900 42 .5 197 
125 1, 630 18 7, 700 41 4 192 
133 | 1, 820 20; 8, 600 37 4 172 
138 | 1, 980 22; 9, 400 33 4 156 
139 | 2,100 23 | 9, 900 30 .3 141 
86 960 ATs seeds 48 eb lsseecee4 
127 | 2,000 22 | 9,500 67 .6 317 
142 | 2,700 30 | 12, 800 67 .7 320 
151} 3,100 34 | 14, 700 62 .7 294 
153 | 3, 400 38 | 16, 100 57 .6 268 
156 | 3, 600 40 | 17, 100 51 .6 244 
108 | 1,600 18 | 7,600 80 .9 380 
140 | 2, 650 29 | 12, 500 85 1.0 417 
156 | 3, 630 40 | 17, 200 88 1.0 430 
164 4, 300 47 | 21, 000 86 -9 420 
168 | 4, 720 52 | 22, 400 79 .9 373 
170 | 5, 050 56 | 23, 900 72 8 341 
127 1, 700 19 | 8,100 85 9 405 
154 | 3, 200 35 | 15, 200 107 12 509 
167 4, 360 48 | 21, 400 109 1.2 535 
176 | 5,200 58 | 24, 600 104 1.2 492 
179 | 5, 700 63 | 27, 000 95 1.0 450 
180 | 6,150 68 | 29, 200 88 1.0 419 
136 1, 950 22 9, 200 98 1.1 460 
163 | 3, 500 39 | 16, 600 117 13 553 
178 | 4,900 54 | 23, 200 123 14 580 
186 | 5, 800 64 | 27, 400 116 1.3 548 
189 | 6,430 72 | 30, 400 107 1. 2 506 
191 6, 900 77 | 32, 800 98 Li 469 


3 International 44-inch rule. 


fied in seven principal groups. The groups range from 


A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bearing capa- 
city, to A-7, consisting of clay soils having low strength 
when wet. Within each group, the relative engineering 
value of the soil material is indicated by a group index 
number. Group indexes range from 0 for the best mate- 
rials to 20 for the poorest. The group index number is 
shown in parentheses, following the soil group symbol 
in the next to last column in table 11. 

Unified classification system-—Some engineers prefer 
to use the Unified soil classification system (20) (8). 
In this system soil materials are identified as coarse 
grained (eight classes), fine grained (six classes), or 
highly organic. The classification of the layers of soils 
tested in the laboratory is given in table 9 according to 
the Unified system. 


Physical Properties of Soils 


In table 9 are brief descriptions of some of the soils in 
the county and their estimated physical properties. Gen- 
erally, the soils are described to a depth of not more than 
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TaBLE 8.—Stand and yield information per acre for second-growth oak on uplands 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (9)] 


Lex Total height Average 
Site index Age of average diameter 
dominant at breast 
trees height 
Year Feet Taches 
40. re Swdemecscctesciteseees 20 17 1. 
30 25 2. 
40 33 3. 
50 40 4, 
60 45 5. 
70 48 5. 
80 50 6. 
90 52 6. 
100 53 7. 
HOLe celeb teee ese ead 20 23 2. 
30 33 3. 
40 42 4, 
50 50 5. 
60 56 6. 
70 60 6. 
80 62 7. 
90 64 8. 
100 65 8. 
O0entiessto2 ts et eees tee ss 20 30 2. 
30 41 4, 
40 51 5. 
50 60 6. 
60 67 7. 
70 71 8. 
80 75 8. 
90 77 9. 
100 79 10. 
TOs oesee an beees ee eee lees 20 36 2. 
30 48 4 
40 60 6. 
50 70 7. 
60 78 8, 
70 83 9. 
80 87 10, 
90 90 11, 
100 92 iL. 
BO toe pT peta. oll fants O28 ot 20 43 3. 
30 56 5. 
40 69 6. 
50 80 8. 
60 89 9. 
70 95 10. 
80 99 11. 
90 103 12, 
100 105 13. 


ONAN WOOW Er NON WWNOROD HK RPOONWWON SAROORF WORD PORDNUMWOW 


Trees Potential yields Mean annual growth 
{ 
Number Cords! Ba. ft2 Cu, ft. Cords 1 Ba. ft2 Cu. fit 
3, 260 0:24 |e Se25s 20 0.01 |-----... 1 
1, 610 3. 18 100 270 11 3 9 
1, 020 8. 00 600 680 . 20 15 17 
802 12, 47 1, 400 1, 060 . 25 28 21 
651 | 16.71 | 2, 700 1, 420 . 28 45 24 
541 20. 59 4, 250 1, 750 . 29 61 25 
483 24, 12 5, 900 2, 050 . 30 74 26 
447 | 27.41 | 7,600! 2, 330 . 30 84 26 
411 | 30.47] 9,200) 2, 590 . 80 92 26 
2, 520 £82 oon eee 70 A ee 4 
1, 246 6. 35 350 540 . 21 12 18 
789 | 12.82) 1,400) 1,090 . 82 35 27 
623 | 18.82 | 3,250] 1, 600 . 38 65 32 
507 | 24.47; 5,600 | 2,080 Al 93 35 
419 | 29.53) 8,150] 2,510 . 42 116 36 
375 | 34.12 |) 10,450 | 2, 900 . 438 131 36 
346 | 38.00 | 12,600] 3, 230 . 42 140 36 
320 { 41.41 | 14,700 | 3, 520 .4l 147 35 
1, 945 2.00 |-.--.--- 170 eo eee eee 8 
965 | 10. 35 850 880 . 34 28 29 
611 | 18.59] 3,200) 1, 580 . 46 80 40 
482 26, 24 6, 300 2, 230 . 52 126 45 
390 | 32.94] 9,700] 2, 800 . 55 162 47 
326 | 38.71 | 12,800 | 3, 290 . 55 183 47 
292 | 43.88] 15,650 | 3, 730 . 55 196 47 
268 | 48.47/18, 300 | 4,120 . 54 203 46 
248 | 52.71 | 20,900 | 4, 480 . 58 209 45 
1, 500 4, 24 150 360 . 21 8 18 
743 | 14.94; 1,750] 1,270 . 50 58 42 
472 | 24.59] 5,500} 2,090 . 61 138 52 
874 | 33.29] 9,750) 2, 830 . 67 195 57 
304 | 40.94] 13,900] 3, 480 . 68 232 58 
252 | 47.41 | 17,700; 4,030 . 68 253 58 
224 | 53.06 | 21,200 | 4, 510 . 66 265 56 
207 | 58.35 | 24,500! 4, 960 . 65 272 55 
192 | 63.53 |) 27,650) 5, 400 . 64 276 54 
1, 160° 7. 29 350 620 . 36 18 31 
578 | 19.88! 3,350] 1,690 . 66 112 56 
366 30. 71 8, 600 2, 610 77 215 65 
290 | 40.59 |] 13,750 | 3, 450 . 81 275 69 
235 | 48.94 | 18,600 | 4, 160 . 82 310 69 
196 | 56.12 | 23,100 | 4,770 . 80 330 68 
174 62. 82 | 27, 250 5, 340 . 79 341 67 
161 69. 06 | 30, 950 5, 870 77 344 65 
148 | 75.06 | 34,400; 6, 380 ~ 75 344 64 


! To a 4-inch top outside bark. 


5 feet. The physical properties are estimates based on 
field observations and experiences and apply only to 
Cherokee County. 

The material in each layer is classified by the system 
used by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and by the Unified and AASHO systems. The per- 
centage of material passing the No. 200, 10, and 4 sieves 
for some of the soils was determined by mechanical 
analysis; other values were estimated. Permeability, or 
the rate that a soil transmits water, was estimated for 
the soils when they were not compacted. 

Available water is approximately the amount of water 
in a soil when it is wet to field capacity, or when the 
percolation of water downward has practically stopped. 


2 To a 5-inch top inside bark, International }4-inch rule. 


It is the amount of water, in inches, needed to wet 
1 foot of air-dried soil. Hence, if a layer of soil 6 inches 
thick has a capacity for available water of 3 inches, this 
layer needs 1.5 inches of water to wet it. 

Reaction is listed in pH values. Soil materials with 
a pH value of less than 7.0 is acid; that with a value 
of more than 7.0 is alkaline. 

Dispersion refers to the degree and rapidity that a 
soil breaks down, or disperses, into individual particles 
and is thereby a measure of unstability. 

The skrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
that is caused in soil material by a change in moisture 
content. Generally a soil decreases in volume as moisture 
decreases and increases as moisture increases. 
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Map 
symbol 


AfB2 


ApB 


Bc 


CdB2 


Ch 


Co 


Cr 


DaC2 


IrB 


LdB2 


Ln 


LrB2 


Soil 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1988, NO. 


19 


Taste 9.—Brief description of soils and their 


Soil description 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes.! 


Buncombe loamy sand_-_-_--_--- 


Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Chewaela silt loam_..---.----- 


Congaree fine sandy loam !____- 


Congaree silt loam !______----- 


Daviclson loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Gullied land, firm materials_ __- 


Gullied land, friable materials, 
2 to 10 percent slopes. 


Gullied land, friable materials, 
10 so 35 percent slopes. 


Helena sandy loam, -2 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Tredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 


Lloyd. loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Local alluvial land...------.-- 


Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 
to 3 percent slopes, eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


‘6 to 10 inches of fine sandy loam over 
30 inehes or more of friable clay 
loam. Well-drained, light-colored 
soil on stream terraces. 


6 inches of sandy loam over 3 feet or 
more of sandy clay loam to clay. 


3 to 5 feet of excessively drained loamy 
fine sand or fine sand. 


6 inches of sandy loam over 5 feet of 
clay loam to clay. Well-drained, 
friable Piedmont soil formed over 
quartz, mica schist, or gneissic rocks. 


16 inches of moderately well drained 
silt loam over 24 inches of poorly 
drained silty clay loam formed on 
stream bottom land. 


10 inches of fine sandy loam over 3 to 4 
feet of well-drained silt loam on large 
stream bottom lands. 


10 inches of silt loam over 3 to 4 feet of 
well-drained silty clay loam on first 
bottoms of large streams, 


7 inches of loam to clay loam over 3 
feet of well-drained clay loam to clay. 
Dark reddish-brown and dark-red 
Piedmont soil over basic rocks. 


Gullied land_.-..------------ eee 
Gullied land.....----------.-------- 


Gullied land_...2.------------------ 


6 inches of sandy loam over 30 inches of 
clay loam to clay. Moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained 
Piedmont soils over mixed acidic- 


5 inches of fine sandy loam over 17 
inches of plastic clay. Moderately 
deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained Piedmont 
soil on uplands over weathered basic 


4 inches to 7 inches of loam over about 
32 inches of firm clay. Reddish- 
brown and red Piedmont soil over 
mixed acidic-basic rock. 


Variable textured local alluvial deposits 
on Piedmont uplands. 


Depth to 
seasonal 
high |Depth to 
water | bedrock 
table 
Feet Feet 
20-++ 
25-++ 30+ 
24+} Le 
35+ 40+ 
214] 2 LL. 
2 Olas ole 
26+]-------- 
50+ 60+ 
Siewert 5+ 
hota e 20+ 
seamen 20-+- 
154+ 15+ 
basic rocks. 
10+ 6+ 
rocks. 
50+ 60-++ 
34 25+ 
40+ 20+ 


7 inches of coarse sandy loam over 33 
inches of clay and clay loam. Soil 
formed over prophyritic granite in 
Piedmont uplands. 


[Dashes indicate information not 


Depth Classification 
from 
surface 
(typical Dominant USDA 
profile) texture 
Inches 
0-9 Fine sandy loam_---. 
942+ | Clay loam__._-._--- 
0-6 Sandy loam__-___--- 
6-15 Sandy clay loam__--_- 
15-48 | Clay to clay loam_.__ 
0-60-+] Loamy fine sand... - 
0-6 Sandy loam__-_-_--- 
6-45 | Clay loam to clay. -- 
45-70 Clay loam__-------- 
0-16 Silt loam. _._-_-.--- 
16~—40 Silty clay_---------- 
40-[| Silty clay_-...------ 
0-10 Fine sandy loam _- -- 
10-32+]| Silt loam to silty 
clay. 
0-10 Silt loam____-_--_-_- 
10-82-+) Silty clay_---------- 
0-7 Loam_..-_---------- 
7-46 Clay loam to clay.__- 
46-+-| Clay loam.._..---~- 
0-6 Sandy loam______--- 
6-20 Sandy clay to clay__- 
20-36 Clay.._-- Se et Pet ae, 
36+] Sandy clay to clay___ 
0-5 Fine sandy loam_..- 
5-22 1k eee ee ere 
0-5 Loam __------------ 
5-40 Clayozseavueteenes 
40-55 Clay loam__.------- 
0-7 Coarse sandy loam. ._ 
7-28 Clay to clay loam. ._ 
28-40 Clay loam____------ 


estimated physical properties 


available or does not apply] 


Classification—Con. 
Number 
Unified | AASHO 200 
(0.074 
mm.) 
SM-ML_.| A-4.._.| 45-55 
CL-MIL..| A-7__.-] 70-80 
SM____-- A-2___-} 25-35 
Clis2425 A-7__..-| 60-70 
MH.--.. A-7....) 60-70 
SM___..-} A-2_.--] 15-30 
SM____.- A-2_._.| 30-40 
MH-CH.| A-7__--| 60-70 
MH-CH_| A-7___-] 60-70 
ML-CL..| A-4._.-] 85-95 
MI-CL_.| A-7__..| 90-95 
) Dene A-7___-| 90-95 
SM-ML_| A~4___-} 45-55 
ML-CL..| A-4.._-] 55-65 
ML-ClL..| A-4__..] 80-90 
ML-CL..| A-6_.--| 85-95 
ML_._-- A-6...-| 65-75 
MH_---. A-7_._-) 85-95 
MH.---- A-7__..) 85-100 
SM___--- A-4_.__| 35-50 
Chsccoe5 A-7_.__| 60-70 
CHets222 A-7_..-| 65-85 
©) Freeones A-7__._| 55-70 
SM-ML-| A-4_..-] 45-60 
be ae A-7._.-| 75-85 
ML.---- A-7._..-| 60-75 
OH vees2: A-7_..-; 85-100 
MH_.--- A-7____| 95-100 
SM___._- A-7___.| 20-30 
CH... 28 A-7._._.| 60-70 
Ch. s-- A-7_.__| 55-65 


Number 
10 (2.0 
mm.) 


95-100 
95-100 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Percentage passing sieve— 


Number 
4 (4.76 
mm.) 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per hour 
0. 5 


. 8-2. 0 


5. 0-10. 0 
. 8-2, 50 
. 2-0. 80 


5, 0-10. 0 


Soil structure 


Granular___-__------ 
Subangular blocky --- 


Granular__.-------- 
Subangular blocky-_-_. 
Subangular blocky--- 


Granular_.--------- 
Subangular blocky_.- 
Subangular blocky_.- 


Granular_..----.---- 
Subangular blocky_.- 
Subangular blocky--- 


Granular_.-..------ 


Granular._.-.------ 


Granular_.---.----- 
Granular_.--.------ 
j 


Granular._..------- 
Subangular blocky--- 
Subangular blocky--- 


Granular. _.-------- 
Subangular blocky-_-- 
Subangular blocky--_- 
Structureless__._.--- 


Granular_____--_--- 
Subangular blocky--- 


Granular_.____----- 
Subangular blocky-_-. 
Subangular blocky... 


Subangular blocky --- 


Subangular blocky_. -| 


Available 
water 


Inches per foot 
of pet 


2.3 


g. Ulli 
NI wor 


eee 
OM 


oon 


Nn 
NOD 


Nr 


PNP 
won 


mee 
Nae 
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Reaction Shrink-swell 
(pH) Dispersion potential 


. 5-6, 0 | High_.----- Low. 
5. 0-5. 5 | Moderate__.| Moderate. 
5. 1-6.0 | High._----- Low. 

5. 1-6. 0 | Moderate__.| Moderate 
5. 1-6.0 | Low__----- Low. 

5. 6-6. 0 | High.------ Low 
5. 0-5. 5 | High_.-.--- Low. 
5. 5-6. 0 | Moderate.__| Moderate. 
5. 5-6. 0 | Moderate...}| Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | High-__---- Low. 

5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
5. 1-5. 5 | Low_-.---- Moderate. 
6. 1-6.5 | High-.----- Low. 


5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate...) Low. 


1-6. 5 | Moderate___| Low. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate.__| Low. 


1 5.5 | Moderate.._| Moderate. 
1-5. 5 | Low_------ Moderate. 
1-5. 5 | Moderate_.-| Moderate. 


5. 6-6. 5 | High._----- Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Low_~----- Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Low_------ Moderate. 
5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate.._| Moderate. 
6. 1-6. 5 | High-.----- Moderate. 
5. 6-6.0 | Low_------ High. 

5. 6-6. 0 | High -_---- Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Low------- Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Low_-.---- Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | High_-_---- Low. 

5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


SERIES 1958, NO. 19 


TaBle 9.—Brief deseription of soils and their 


(Dashes indicate information not 


Map 
symbol 


LuE2 


MdB2 


MeC 


MnB2 


Mv 


Mw 


NaB 


OrB2 


Rw 


Sa 


St 
TmB2 


TrC2 


Soil 


Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 
2 to 3 percent slopes, eroded. 


Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 
10 percent slopes. 


Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Mixed alluvial land____.._2-__ 


Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 
to 6 vercent slopes! 


Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Stony land._.....-.-.-.-.---- 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded.! 


Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Depth to 
seasonal 
high |Depth to 
water | bedrock 
table 


Feet 
40+ 


Feet 
10+ 


35+ 20+ 


30+ 6+ 


30-+- 


234 


244 


20+ 10+ 


16+ 4+ 


40+ 25+ 


Soil description 


8 inches of sandy loam over 13 inches of 
weak sandy clay loam. Shallow 
Piedmont soil over disintegrated 
coarse-grained material. 


6 inches to 8 inches of sandy loam over 
2 to 5 feet of friable red clay loam. 
Soils formed over weathered quartz 
mica schist or quartz mica gneiss 
rocks in Piedmont uplands. 


7 inches of channery silt loam over 3 
inches to 5 inches of firm silty clay. 
Shallow soil on Piedmont uplands 
that has thin and discontinuous 
subsoil forming over sericitic schist 
rocks. 


6 inches of dark reddish-brown-loam 
over 29 inches of firm yellowish-red 
clay. Moderately deep to deep soil 
on Piedmont uplands over basic 
rocks. 


Moderately well drained bottom-land 
soil that has variable texture and is 
about 36 inches thick. Water table 
usually below 36 inches. 


Poorly drained bottom land about 40 
inches thick that has wide variations 
in texture. Water table often less 
than 36 inches deep. 


6 inches of very fine sandy loam over 
35 inches or more of silty clay. Gray- 
ish-brown and yellowish-red soil on 
Piedmont uplands over § sericitic 
schist rocks. 


6 inches of silt loam over 15 inches of 
firm and plastic silty clay. Shallow 
to moderately deep soil on Piedmont 
uplands formed on basic intrusions 
within the sericitic schist. 


1 to 6 feet of variably textured soil ma- 
terial and stream debris. 


10 inches of fine sandy loam over 27 
inches to 36 inches of weak fine 
sandy loam. 


Miscellaneous land type......--_.--.- 


8 inches of very fine sandy loam over 
40 inches of red silty clay loam. 
Well-drained, friable, yellowish-brown 
and red soil on Piedmont uplands 
over sericitic schist rocks. 


7 inches of silt loam over 45 inches of 
silty clay. Deep, well-drained, fria- 
ble, dark-red and dusky-red soil on 
Piedmont uplands formed on basic 
intrusions within sericitic schist 
rocks. 


Depth Classification 
from 

surface 

(typical| Dominant USDA 

profile) texture 
Inches 
0-8 Sandy loam_...._._. 
8-21 Sandy clay loam_._ 
0-7 Sandy loam________- 
7-20 Clay loam___....-.- 

20-36 Clay loam__._____.. 
0-7 Channery silt loam. 
7-11 | Silty clay.....____2- 
0-6 L@ate ooo eek 
6-35 | Clay__-...-.-----_. 
0-6 Very fine sandy loam_ 
6-45 | Silty clay... ___ 
0-6 Silt loam______.- 2 
6-21 Silty clay__.._______ 
0-10 | Fine sandy loam_-.- 

10-37 Fine sandy loam____ 

37-60 Loamy fine sand. -__ 
0-8 Very fine sandy loam_ 
8-52 Silty clay loam_____. 
0-7 Silt loam__.__.-_2_- 
7-50 | Silty clay_.....____- 
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estimated physical properties—Continued 


available or does not apply] 


Classification—Con. |Percentage passing sieve— 
Available | Reaction Shrink-swell 

Number|Number|Number| Perme- Soil structure water (pH) Dispersion potential 

Unified | AASHO 200 10 (2.0 | 4 (4.76 ability 
(0.074 mm.) mm.) 
mm.) 
Inches per foot 
i Inches per hour' of depth 

SM__..-- A~2_._-| 25-35 95-100 |100 2. 6-5.0 Crumb._..--------- 1.0 5. 6-6.0 | High_.----- Low. 
ML-CL_-_| A-4__--] 50-60 95-100 |100 2. 5-5. 0 Granular__----..--- 1.0 5. 1-5.5 | High_---..- Low. 
SM__..-- A-4__..| 35-50 | 85-100 |100 2,5-5.0 | Granular..-...----- 1.5 | 5.6-6.0 | High.-_--.- Low. 
MH_.-_-. A-7.---| 75-85 | 95-100 {100 2.0-4.0 | Subangular blocky--- 2.5 | 5. 6-6.0 | Moderate_..) Moderate. 
MH Le22 A-7__-.| 75-85 | 95-100 {100 2, 5-5.0 | Subangular blocky--- 2.0 | 5. 6-6.0 ] Moderate...| Moderate. 
Miz» 22 A-4___-} 50-65 80-90 80-100 | 5.0-10.0 | Granular_.__.------ 1.5 5. 6-6.0 | High______-| Low. 
ML-CL_-} A-7__..| 75-85 | 85-100 | 90-100 | 5.0-10.0 | Angular blocky_----- 2.5 | 5.6-6.0 | Low------- Moderate. 
ML-CL__| A-6-_-.| 65-75 85-100 | 95-100 | 5. 0-10.0 | Granular__..--.--.- 2.0 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate.__| Moderate. 
MH_-_--- A-7____| 75-85 90-100 | 95-100 . 2-0. 8 Angular bloecky_-.---- 2.5 5. 6-6.0 | Low-.----- Moderate. 
SM-SC, A-4___.| 45-55 -] 85-100 | 85-100 | 2.5-5.0 | Granular...-.------ 2.0 | 5.6-6.0 | High_.----- Low. 
ME s jose) at ce) Tee8 be lect 100 .2-0.8 | Subangular blocky__- 2.5| 5.6-6.0 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
ML_--.- A-4_...| 75-85 90-100 {100 . 05-0. 20 | Granular____-_----- 1.5 5.1-5.5 | High._....-| Low. 
CL___..- A~-6__.-| 75-85 | 90-100 } 95-100 |] . 05-0. 20 | Angular blocky_----- 15 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. .----- Moderate. 
SM-ML.| A~4__..| 45-55 {100 Granular._--------- 2.0] 6.1-6.5 | High__.----| Low. 
ML-_-_--- A-6___-| 50-65 {100 Weak blocky_------- 2.51 6.1-6.5 | Moderate__.| Low. 
SM_..__- A-2____| 20-35 |100 Structureless____.--- 10] 61-65 | High_------ Low. 
SM, ML_| A-4____] 40-55 | 90-100 | 95-100 | 2.5-5.0 | Granular._.-....--- 2.0] 5.6-6.0 | High---_.-- Low. 
CL_.-..- A-7_..-| 75-85 95-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-5.0 Subangular blocky - -- 2.5 5. 6-6. 0 | Moderate._.| Moderate. 
ML-.---- A-6...-| 55-75 | 80-100 | 80-100 | 2.5-5.0 | Granular__.--..---- 2.0| 5.1-5.5| High ..-_- Low. 
MH_---- A-7____| 85-95 {100 j-------- .2-0.8 | Subangular blocky. -- 2.5 | 4.5-5.0 | Moderate_..| Moderate. 
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82 
TaBLe 9.—Brief description of soils and their 


[Dashes indicate information not 


‘Depth to Depth Classification 
seasonal from 
Map Soil high jDepth to Soil description surface 
symbol water | bedrock (typieal] Dominant USDA 
table profile) texture 
Feet Feet Inches 
WcB Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 15+]_----_.- 6 inches of sandy loam over 32 inches of 0-6 Sandy loam_______.- 
percent slopes. sandy clay and sandy clay loam, 
Brown and reddish-brown soil on 6-26 Sandy clay._-.-____ 
Piedmont stream terraces. 26-48 Sandy clay loam___- 
WkD Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 per- 25+ 6+] 6 inches of sandy loam over 8 inches of | 0-6 Sandy loam._______. 
cent slopes.! plastie clay. Shallow soil on Pied- 6-13 Clayes ce sees 
mont uplands that has thin and dis- 13-++] Clay loam______22_- 
continuous subsoil forming over 
mixed basic and acidic rocks. 
WoB Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 |____-.__ 10+} 10 inches of sandy loam over 38 inches | 0-10 | Sandy loam_._..____ 
percent slopes. of sandy clay loam to clay. Poorly | 10-42 Sandy clay loam to 
drained soil on Piedmont uplands clay 
formed on depressions and adjacent | 42-48 Clayee essen oeak 


! Mechanical aralysis data on these soils are based on the Bureau of Public Roads tests. 


drainageways. 


Data on all other soils are estimated. 
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estimated physical propertics—Continued 


available or does not apply] 


Classification—Con. |Percentage passing sieve— 
ral ane, Available | Reaction Shrink-swell 

Number|Number|Number| Perme- Soil structure water (pH) Dispersion potential 

Unified | AASHO 200 10 (2.0 | 4 (4.76 ability 
(0.074 mm.) mm ) 
mm.) 
Inches per foot 
Inches per hour 
SM_--.-- A-2, 25-40 90-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-5. 0 Granular_...-.-.-.- 1.2 5. 6-6.0 | High ___-__ Low. 
A-4 
MLI-CL..| A-7_-__} 50-70 90-100 | 95~100 | 2. 0-4. 0 Subangular blocky_.. L8 6. 1-6. 5 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
MI-CL__} A-7._..| 55-70 |100 = |_____e. 2. 5-5. 0 Subangular blocky; 1.0 6. 1-6. 5 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
structureless in 
lower part. 

SM-ML._| A-4_2_.] 35-55 90-100 | 95-100 | 5. 0-10.0 | Crumb_._.-_20 22. 15 5. 6-6. 0 | High_-_---- Low. 
Chli__---- A-7__--} 60-85 {100 9 |______L. .05-0.2 | Angular blocky_...-- 2.0] 5.6-6.0 ) Low. ------ Moderate. 
CL..---- A-G6_.--| 55-70 {100  f___-___e- . 20-0. 8 | Structureless.__.___- 1.0] 5. 6-6.0 | Moderate_..} Moderate. 
SM_-_----} A-4_.__] 40-50 [100 = |___.___- 5. 0-10. 0 | Crumb___.____._____|-------_-- 5. 1-5.5 | High___.--- Low. 
MI-CL_-| A-7___-| 65-80 100 = |___-___- .2-0.8 | Subangular blocky._.|..-_---.-- 5. 1-5. 5 | Low------- Moderate. 
MTC lie 3 ART ces tcel eS ood |b eect 2-008 +). Massivest. 25502 22.) i52 2. 2826 etn el Bo ce ee Moderate. 
2 Subject to flood water. 3 Occasionally covered with runoff water from adjacent higher 


areas for short periods. 
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Engineering Interpretations of Soils terial and properties of soils that affect agricultural 
structures. The suitability of the soils and the factors 


In table 10 are listed ratings for suitability of the affecting structures are evaluated on the basis of infor- 
soils in the county for engineering work and for agricul- mation in the soil descriptions and that obtained in 
tural structures. Also listed are ratings for the suit- actual field tests and performances. 
ability of the soil material as a source of building ma- The ratings listed for adaptability to winter grading 


TaBLE 10.—Engineering 


[Dashed lines indicate information 


Suitability for— Suitability as source of — 
Adaptability 
Soil series and map symbols to winter 
grading ere ae ee 
Road Road fill | Topsoil Sand and gravel 
subgrade 
Altavista (AfA, AfB2)_-.......----------------------------- PO6resssec844-8 Poor.----| Fair...--] Fair...-- Unsuitable....-.-- 
Appling (ApB, ApB2, ApC, ApC2, ApD2, ApE2).---_---------- Faire oscsces Fair___.-| Good.__.| Good.__-_| Fair; poorly graded 
sands. 
Buncombe: (Bc) =. 22-52-42 eset desc see basen wecccess cee ssees Good...------- Fair _--- Good....| Good.-.-| Fair; poorly 
graded sands. 
Cecil (CcB3, CcC3, CcD3, CcE3, CdB, CdB2, CdC, CdC2, CdD,) Fair...----.--- Fair__.-- Good....| Good___.| Unsuitable___..--- 
CdD2, CdE, Cd E2, CdF). 

Cheéwacla.(Ch):o2022200 ctecSe05- oo See tee cet pect Sate Poor.-.-------- Poor_--..| Poor___-- Poor... -- Unsuitable____...-- 
Congarée: (Co) sous secs leee ees ceiseaesci nett crgeseeees ete Poor le--s 2224 Poor..--- Poor-..-- Poor--.-- Unsuitable__-_—-~- 
Congaree (Cr) _-------------------------------------------- Poors. ----is+-65 Poor_----| Poor.----} Poor__--- Unsuitable.____--- 
Davidson (DaCZ, DaE2)_-.-------------------------------- Fair to poor....| Fair. .--- Fair ---- Poor.---- Unsuitable._._.-.- 
Gullied land, firm materials (Ga)..-...------------.---.----|----------------|----------|---------- |b ---------|---- +--+ --- +e 
Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes (GfC)..._)--.-------------|-------- sl eceteSsslecgcuee ik jo ce eee sais 
Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes (GfF) _._|----------------]----------|----------|----------|+----------------- 
Helena:(HaC2) ois ece cater eres sce est stieseceszec os eecks Poors seusesuss Poor_.--- Fair.._.-- Good_._-- Unsuitable... _- 
Tredell (IcC3, IrB, trC2).---------------------------- aniaee POOT sé 2822e2ee2 Poor._--- Poor... -_- Poor__-_- Unsuitable_.__---_ 
Lloyd (LcB3, LeC3, LeD3, Le&3, LdB2, LdC2, LdD2, LdE, LdF).| Fair____-------- Fair_...-- Good_-_--- Poor...._- Unsuitable___..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, 


also apply to the adaptability to grading in wet weather. 

Drainage conditions that might favor or impair con- 
struction of drainage structures are listed for a few 
soils. Because of poor drainage, soil material may have 
to be removed or treated so that a stable road base can 
be provided. 


interpretations of soils 


not available or does not apply] 
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The construction or maintenance of irrigation struc- 
tures may be impaired by obstacles to excavating or to 
using canals, by water-holding capacity, by the capacity 
of the surface to take in water, by leveling shallow soils, 
or by other hazards. 


Soil features affecting agricultural structures 


Farm ponds 
Terraces 
: Drainage systems Irrigation structures and diver- Waterways 
Reservoir area Embankment sions 
Slow to rapid Low to moderate strength |.-.-.-...._--------- Moderately slow infiltra- | Erodible_.__| Erodible; perennials 

seepage. and stability; moder- tion; moderate water- needed. 

ately slow permeabil- holding capacity. 

ity. 

Moderate seepage_| Moderate to high = Jt-_-o-1- eee Moderate infiltration; Erodible...-| Erodible; perennials 
strength and stability; moderate water-holding needed. 
moderate to moder- capacity. 
ately slow perme- 
ability. 

Rapid seepage----| Moderate strength and | Excessively drained | Rapid infiltration; low |------------ 
stability; rapid perme- soil. water-holding ca- 
ability.! pacity. 

Moderate seepage_| Moderate tohigh = =—s|_--.---------------- Moderate infiltration; Erodible_...| Erodible; perennials 
strength and stability; moderate water-hold- needed. 
moderate to moder- ing capacity. 
ately rapid perme- 
ability. 

Moderate seepage_| Low strength and stabil- |Seasonally high water | Slow infiltration; moder- |-----_------- 
ity; moderate perme- table.? ate to high water-hold- 
ability. ing capacity. 

Moderate to rapid | Low strength and stabil | @_.-.--....-.- 22 - Moderate infiltration;  j|------------ 

seepage. ity; moderately rapid moderate water-hold- 
permeability: ing capacity. 

Moderate to rapid | Low strength and stabil- | (2).__...-._---____- Moderately slow infiltra- 

seepage. ity; moderately rapid tion; moderate to high 
permeability.! water-holding ca- 
pacity. 

Moderate seepage.| Moderate strength and |_-...----.---------- Low infiltration; moder- | Erodible_.__| Erodible; perennials 
stability; moderate ately high water-hold- needed. 
permeability. ing capacity. 

Moderate seepage..| Moderate strength and |__------------------ Moderate infiltration; Erodible_.._}| Erodible; perennials 

: stability; moderate to moderately low water- needed. 
moderately slow per- holding capacity. 
meability. 
Slow to moderate | Moderate strength and |._-.._--_--_-------.- _| Moderate infiltration; Erodible; Erodible; shaping 
seepage. stability; slow perme- moderately high water- terracing difficult; perennials 
ability. holding capacity. difficult. needed. 

Moderate seepage_| Moderate strength and [_------------------- Low infiltration; moder- | Erodible....| Erodible; perennials 

stability; moderate ately high water-hold- needed. 
ing capacity. 


permeability. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Local alluvial land (Ln) 


Lockhart (LoB3, LoC3, LoD3, LoE3, LrB2, LrC2, LrD2, LrE2, 


LrF) 


Louisburg (LuE2) 


Madison and Cecil (MaB3, MaC3, MaD3, MaE3, MdB, MdB2, 
MdC, MdC2, MdD, MdD2, MdE, MdE2, MdF2). 


Manteo (MeC, MeC2, MeD, MeE, MeE2) 


Mecklenburg (MkB3, MkC3, MkD3, MKE3, MnB2, MnD2, 
Mn). 


Mixed alluvial land (Mv) 


Mixed wet alluvial land (Mw) 


Nason (NaB, NaC2, NaD2, NaE, NsC3, NsE3) 


Orange (OrB2) 


Riverwash (Rw) 
State (Sa) 


Stony land (St) 


Tatum (TaB3, TaC3, TaD3, TaF3, TmB, TmB2, TmC, TmC2, 
TmD, TmD2, “mE, TmE2, TmF). 


Tirzah (TrB2, TrC2, TrD2, TrE2) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1958, NO. 


Adaptability 
to winter 
grading 


Fair to good_.-- 


19 


TABLE 10.—Engineering 


Suitability for— Suitability as source of— 
Road Road fill | Topsoil Sand and gravel 
subgrade 
Poor_.._- Fair__.__- Good__.._| Fair; poorly 
graded sands. 
Fair....-- Good-_-.-- Good...-- Fair; poorly 
graded sands. 
Poor..--- Poor_.._- Fair___._- Fair; poorly 
graced sands. 
Good__..- Good._.-- Good_.__-] Fair; poorly 
graded sands. 
Poor_.--- Poor_...- Poor___-- Unsuitable._.----- 
Fair....-- Fair__..-- Poor_.-.- Unsuitable..------ 
Poor__--- Poor..--- Poor.---- Unsuitable_._----- 
Poor... -- Poor.._-- Poor.---- Unsuitable.__.---- 
Fair. ...-- Good_-_..- Fair_.__-- Unsuitable_.------ 
Poor._-_- Poor_.._- Poor.-.-- Unsuitable.._--.-- 
Poor.---- Poor_.-_- Poor__.-- Unsuitable____._-- 
Poor.--_-- Poor_.__- Poor_--_.- Unsuitable...----- 
Fair___.__ Good._--- Fair__.__- Unsuitable_.____-- 
Fair... -- Good... -- Poor.__.. Unsuitable._.--_-- 
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Reservoir area 


Moderate seepage_ 


Moderate seepage_ 


Moderate to high 
seepage. 


Moderate seepage - 


Moderate to high 
seepage. 


Moderate seepage- 


Moderate to rapid 
seepage. 


Moderate to rapid 
seepage. 


Moderate seepage. 


Moderate seepage-- 


Moderate to rapid 
seepage. 
Moderate seepage__ 


Moderate seepage.- 


Moderate seepage_. 


Soil features affecting agricultural structures 


Farm ponds 


Embankment 


Low to moderate strength 
and stability; moder- 
ate to rapid perme- 
ability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
moderate to moder- 
ately rapid permea- 
bility. 


Low to moderate strength 
‘and stability; mod- 
erate to moderately 
rapid permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and stability; 
moderate to rapid 
permeability. 


Low to moderate strength 
and stability; mod- 
erately slow to rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderately 
slow to slow perme- 
ability. 


Low to moderate strength 
and moderate to rapid 
permeability. 


Low to moderate strength 
and stability; moder- 
ate to rapid perme- 
ability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate to 
moderately slow per- 
meabhility. 


Low to moderate strength 
and stability; slow to 
moderately slow per- 
meability. 


Low strength and sta~- 
bility; moderate to 
rapid permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate strength and . 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Drainage systems 


Interceptor drains 
may be needed ! 2. 


Seasonally high 
water table! 2. 


Irrigation structures 


Moderately high infiltra- 
tion; moderately high 
water-holding capacity. 


High infiltration; low 
water-holding capacity. 


High infiltration; low 
water-holding capacity. 


Moderate infiltration; 
moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Moderately low infiltra- 
tion; low water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Low infiltration; mod- 
erate water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate infiltration; 
moderately high water- 
holding capacity. 


Moderate infiltration; 
moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Moderately low infiltra- 
tion; moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Low infiltration; low 
water-holding capacity. 


Moderate to rapid infil- 
tration; moderate 
water-holding capacity. 


Moderate infiltration; 
moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Low infiltration; moder- 
ate water-holding 


capacity. 


Terraces 
and diver- 
sions 


Erodible; 
lower B 
horizon 
unstable. 


Erodible_-_-- 


Erodible; 
terracing 
hazard- 
ous. 


Erodible..-~ 


Trodible.___ 


Erodible; 
terracing 
difficult. 


Erodible..-- 


Erodible-_-- 
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Waterways 


Erodible; low B hori- 
zon unstable; per- 
ennials needed. 


Erodible; perennials 
needed. 


Erodible; shaping 
hazardous; peren- 
nials needed. 


Erodible; perennials 
needed. 


Erodible; perennials 
needed. 


Erodible; shaping 
difficult; perennials 
needed. 


Erodible; perennials 
needed. 


Erodible; perennials 
needed. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1958, NO. 19 


TaBue 10.—Engineering 


Suitability for— Suitability as source of— 
Adaptability 
Soil series and map symbols to winter 
grading as, 
Road Road fill | Topsoil Sand and gravel 
subgrade 

Wickham (WcB, WeC2, WcE3)__---..----_-------- een n eee Fair_...2-22__-- Fair__..-- Good_...- Good_.... Unsuitable___.__.- 
Wilkes (WkB, WkD, WkD2, WkE2, WkF).._.--------------- Poor_..__--_--- Poor_____ Poor_.._- Fair_____- Unsuitable.._._..- 
Worsham (WoB, WoC2)__._--..--- eee eee ee eee eee eee Pooticvesceeeee Poor_.._- Poor_._.. Poor_.... Unsuitable.__--.-- 


+ Stratification varies. 


Soil Test Data 


Samples of the principal soil types of six soil series 
were tested in accordance with standard procedures to 
help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes. The 
test data are given in table 11. Although each soil 
series was sampled in several localities, and the test data 
show some variations in physical test characteristics, they 
probably do not show the maximum variations of the B 
and C horizons. All samples were obtained at depths of 
less than 5 feet. The test data, therefore, may not be 
adequate, for estimating the characteristics of soil mate- 
rials of rolling or hilly areas where deep cuts are needed. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 11 are 


Soil name and location 


Appling sandy loam: 
444 miles NW. of Gaffney (modal)__..-..____-___. 


5 miles NW. of Gaffney__........_--__-.-._-__.__ 


1% miles N. of Gaffney._..-._...__.-.--- Granite _ - 
Congaree silt loam: . 
5 miles SE. of Blacksburg (modal)_._......__---- Alluvium._ 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Parent material 


2 Along flood plain of the larger streams soil receives 


based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests made to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. 
Mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. In the AASHO procedure, the fine 
material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis 
of all the material in the soil sample, including material 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. The Soil Con- © 
servation Service uses the pipette method and excludes 
material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter from 
the calculations. Percentages of clay obtained by the 
hydrometer method are not used in naming soil textural 
classes. 

The liquid-limit and plastic-limit tests measure the 


Tasie 11.—Engineering test data} for 


Moisture-density ? | 
Bureau of 
Public 
Roads Depth | Horizon | Maximum] Optimum 
report dry moisture 
number density content 
Inches Lb. per cu. ft. Percent 
Sesh 833786 0-6 Aerie 25/5 hee ct eee Anon ee 
$33787 15-48 | Be --___- 93 28 
833788 48+) C_._... 99 24 
833789 0-5 | Ap.------ 118 11 
833790 5-25) B;...---- 105 21 
833791 38+] C_._---- 96 25 
ha ited 2 833792 0-6 Aig too tin 127 10 
$33793 16-40 | By. - 92 26 
$33794 40+) CL. -- 111 16 
Suede 833795 0-8 Aposte t 113 15 
$33796 8-32 | BL______ 115 15 
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Soil features affecting agricultural structures 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area Embankment 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate seepage-_- 


Low to moderate 
strength and stability; 
slow to rapid perme- 
ability. : 


Moderate to high 
seepage. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; moderately slow 
permeability. 


Slow seepage.._-_~ 


ceptor drainage 
needed. 


Drainage systems 


Surface and inter- — 


Terraces 
and diver- 
sions 


Irrigation structures. Waterways 


Erodible....| Erodible; perennials 


Moderate infiltration; 
needed. 


moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


.--| Moderate infiltration; Erodible; Erodible; shaping 
moderately low water- terracing hazardous; peren- 
holding capacity. hazard- nials needed. 

ous. 


Moderate infiltration ; 
moderate water-holding 
capacity. 


runoff from adjacent hills as well as floodwater from streams. Soil requires closed or open drains, or both, where outlets exist. 


effect of water on the consistency of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from 
a very dry state, the material changes from a solid to a 
semisolid or plastic state. As the moisture’ content is 
further increased, the material changes from the plastic 
to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture content 
at which the soil material passes from a solid to a plastic 
state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at which 
the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range 
of moisture content within which a soil material is in a 
plastic condition. 


soil samples taken from 17 soil profiles 


Table 11 also contains compaction (moisture-density ) 
data for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted 
at. successively higher moisture contents, assuming that 
the compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum 
moisture content is reached. After that, the density de- 
creases with increase in moisture content. The highest 
dry density obtained in the compaction test is termed 
maximum dry density. Moisture-density data are im- 

ortant in earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum stability 
is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
dry density, when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 


Mechanical analysis # Classification 
| ear ee 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than—| Liquid] Plastic- 
limit ity 
index AASHO 4 | Unified > 
ly- No. 4/No. 10/No. 40/No. 60/No.200} 0.05 | 0.02 ) 0.005 } 0.002 
9-in.| in, | 1-in. | %-in. |3-in. | (4.7 | (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.25 | (0.074) mm. | mm./ mm. | mm. 
mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) mm.) 

we bn eet Hee ee 100 98 95 92 82 69 30 24 16 11 9|)°NP A~2-4(0)_.| SM. 

mi tcacpeseessoebeleaeen ene to ole 100 94 89 73 71 68 62 57 64 A-7-5(18).| MH. 

esd oceseeeael. ake. | ie eho e Se 100 96 92 73) 67) 55 38 28 49 A-7-5(12)_| ML. 

Deena sees hae Fes ne 100 99 97 94 84 72 29 22 12 8 6 NP A-2-4(0)..| SM. 

peeape ae eres (artes ee eee [emepeaperi| Pee eet ese e 100 95 87 65 61 54 47 43 43 A-7-6(10)_| CL. 

Be tN ee se | ie coeds Bie = Pereine cye cite 100 92 86 68 63 49 32 25 50 A-7-5(10)-| ML. 
pawl Ree cn 100 68 52 380 | 26 19 12 9 18 A-2-4(0)..| SM. 
hea tel 2e oe 100 88 83 75 73 66 60 58 61 A-7-5(18).| MH. 

Seo Hho a So 100 78 68 52 48 37 29 25 38 A-6(6)...-| CL. 
100 99 97 go} 81 57 25 19 29 A-4(8)_--.| ML-CL 
100 99 98 91 85 56 35 27 31 12 | A-6(9)_---] CL. 
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TaBLE 11,.—Hngineering test data’ for soil 


Soil name and location 


Congaree fine sandy loam: 
2 miles N. of Gaffney..--.......-___--_-.-----.-. 


Madison sandy loam: 
8 miles NW. of Gaffney (modal) _...2.---_-----_--- 


Madison gravelly sandy loam: 
7 miles NW. of Gaffney__.--------.----.-------- 


74% miles NW. of Gaffney___...-.-..-----.-.-..- 


Nason silt loam: 
44 miles SE. of Blacksburg (modal)___.-.-...-.-- 


Nason gravelly very fine sandy loam: 
7 miles SE. of Blacksburg._.-__-.-_.---.-------- 


Nason very fine sandy loam: 
2 miles NW. of Blacksburg__...--------.....---- 


Tatum silt loam: 
2 miles NI. of Blacksburg (modal)....----..----- 


Tatum gravelly silt loam: 
7 miles SH. of Gaffney._.----_-- oo eee ee 


Tatum very fine sandy loam: 
3% miles W. of Blacksburg__..-.----------------- 


Wilkes sandy loam: 
11 miles SE. of Gaffney (modal).___.-.---.------ 


114 miles SE. of Gaffney. ..-------------------- 


34 miles E. of Gaffney... __-.----------- = 


Bureau of Moisture-density 2 
Public 
Parent material Roads Depth | Horizon 
report Maximum | Optimum 
number ry moisture 
density content 
Alluvium__.----2..- 833797 0-10 | As.--___- 114 14 
833798 10-25 | B______-- 116 14 
Mica schist.._..___- 833799 0-6 Fen eee, NR ORIE Foon) beech aS 
833800 20-45 | Boy. __ 91 30 
Quartz mica schist...]| 833801 0-5 Ageveuiee (pects ee eeu he 
$33802 5-22 | By. .__. 92 28 
$33803 87+} C__i---- 105 20 
Schist_..---------.- $33804 OS4> | Ngoc boo bse ee be BU ek 
$33805 4-38 | B__._---- 100 24 
Schisticsou.4e 3.3 833806 16.5 | Ageco6 bee 2o ecw eles eu od 
833807 10-32 | Bz,-__--- 101 22 
§$33808 45+] CL. 106 18 
Schist_._..------.-- 833809 026.) Ap cesses] Looe boot leaue cen ee : 
$33810 18-35 | By... _- 96 25 
$33811 BOE Oise Sen |acates. cae ae 
Schist.__.....-.___- §33812 0-6 Avetoscet| sects Saleen ta ta et 
$33813 15-40 | Bo.___.-. 96 26 
$33814 40+] C_------ 103 21 
Schist.......--_2_-- S33815 0-8 | Ap----- Fem [eres ere renn| | ene mera wea 
§33816 26-52 | Boo ----- 96 25 
$33817 62+] C_----- 104. 19 
Schist: 2224 occ seks $33818 0-6 Apescst iv GeethedeneLesss seed, 
833819 19-52 | Bo__._--- 96 25 
§33820 52+] C_.----- 98 23 
Schist...-.-..-.--_- $33821 OG. AeA de et NEE ero he ee IE 
$33822 6-36 | By. ---- 104. 20 
$33823 58+] C_-...- 95 26 
Acidic and basicrocks.| 833824 Orb Agisas 22 dole ge tefl 
833825 8-14 | Blow. 8 101 23 
$33826 14+} C._-. 111 17 
Acidic and basic rocks.| S33827 0-7 Apsecades|i fou Satelit eset os. 
$33828 7-13 | Bll lee 104. 20 
$33829 18+] CL. __- 109 17 
Acidic and basic rocks.| 33830 0-7 Ape tewiwel woes oun ple eule ee 
$33831 Toe | Caren ae 115 14 


' Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, 


Highway Officials (AASHO). 


the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 


* Based on the moisture-density relations of soil, using 5.5-lb. various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 
rammer and 12-in. drop. AASHO Designation: T 99-57, Method C. material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter, In 
® Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation: the SCS survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 
T-88. Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in 
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Mechanical analysis 3 Classification 
; Plastic- 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than—} Liquid} ity 
limit | index | AASHO‘ | Unified 5 
No. 4|No. 10/No. 40;No. 60/No.200} 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
2-in. | 114- | 1-in. | 34-in./3-in. | (4.7 | (2.0 | (0.42 | (0.25 | (0.074 mm.}mm.| mm. | mm. 
in. mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 
joeane| —2oec|ien J) et set ok 100 99 97 52 | 42] 27 20 15 25 5 | A~4(3)_.-.]| ML-CL. 
Saeed Sec sales d seed alae Sete fed Se ena 100 98 58 48 33 24 20 24 5 | A-4(5)-.-.| ML-CL. 
ele 100} 99] 98] 95 91 86 71 63 37 | 33} 23 26 11 19 4} A-4(0)--__.| SM-SC 
ee eee ree re 100 99 98 94 91 81} 78) 73 66 63 62 24 | A-7~5(18)_-| MH. 

100 | 99 | 97) 94] 82 72 64 58 51 24} 20) 15 11 8| NP NP | A-2-4(0)_.| SM. 
Shoes| beret eat lees | Solee ioe 100 96 93 78 | 74] 69 59 51 66 25 | A-7-5(18)-| MH. 
ey Pre ee, Peete Serer Peper mae ee ene 100 84 74 42 | 371] 32 19 14 46 10 | A-5(2)__-_] 5M. 
Seco 100 | 99] 971 90 80 70 62 57 31}. 24] 15 9 6 NP NP | A-2-4(0)__| SM. 
ieee weet we be! 100 |; 99 96 92 88 86 72 | 70} 65 60 55 50 22 | A-7-6(14)_| ML-CL 
S28 cco | eee Se 100 |} 99 97 96 96 95 94 90] 78} 40 20 14 25 5 | A-4(8)____} ML-CL 
mocten| Pawel Sues l(b becca eal Poet oN ey eh 100 99 | 94] 67 46 39 54 24 | A-7-5(16)_| MH-CH 
Sreewl|feee| Seed sored eel le 2S. [h See 100 98 | 90] 54 25 17 38 10 | A-4(8)-_-.; ML. 
Segoe! 100 99 98 96 94 92 76 65 41 34 19 12 8 NP NP j A-4(1)__-_-| SM. 
Wucves | Surety elses ll coed See 100 92 88 82 | 78] 70 54 47 63 30 | A-7-5(20)_| MH-CH 
Seiees|eoeeclscecclece shed 2) ecu: 100 86 81 70 | 66] 50 28 21 39 13 | A-6(8)..-.} ML-CL 
ewes (wee 100 | 99] 96 93 | 88 78 71 50} 45} 35. 24 16 26 5 | A-4(3).---]| SM-SC 
Eo ree eee) Beceeeere! ee ie evens eee ee 100 92 88 78 | 75 | 66 55 AT 61 24. | A-7-5(18)_| MH. 
Pere [erie or ere ane Pe retines ee aeeen Ace 100 91 84 66 | G61} 48 33 28 44 14 | A-7-5(8)__] ML. 
eee es aera 100 | 99 | 96 94 92 89 86 56 | 44] 21 13 9| NP NP | A~4(4)-___] ML. 

Poe reel (ener) epee Laan) eee | era ee 100 99 98 85 | 79 | 64 53 45 59 24 | A-7-5(17)_| MH 
iy tides ite ie Seis ete mee 100 99 98 74] 66 | 46 27 17 43 13 | A-7-5(10).| MIL. 

100 | 99 | 98] 96) 91 89 87 81 76 54 | 47) 27 14 18 22 3 | A-4(4)----]| ML. 
bewees|couielseces|soe ee teullL ost 100 99 97 88 | 84] 69 50 42 59 25 | A~7-5(18)_| MH. 
flsdeslieces|fsccs le hele essc|ocloecleoe cee eens 100 97 93 69 43 33 52 18 | A-7-5(14)_| MH. 
Sedoee| sss |Leced 100 | 99 98 95 84 76 48 | 41] 27 15 11 NP NP | A-4(0)----] SM. 
Steset|oteeo|seces| lose 100 99 98 94. 91 80] 76] 63 49 38 47 23 | A~7-6(15)_) CL. 
isse|oc dese oieu|bopeclenoes| ace fee 100 98 96 84 79 63 38 26 52 16 | A-7-5(13)_-| MH 
ete | Hin oe a, 100 | 99] 97] 95 92 84 78 54] 45 | 26 13 9| NP NP | A-4(4)_.--| MIL. 
Sueses| acetals Se oSlebe we vecesle ou a8 100 98 96 83 76 61 51 46 44 20 | A~7-6(13)_] CL. 
eae Renee oereaen (ree ree eee PARES 100 97 92 61 53 38 28 25 34 13 | A-6(6)-__.] CL. 

See Gelsuneh | oo ses 100 ; 98 95 91 84 76 39} 17] 10 7 6/ NP NP | A-4(1)-.--}| 8M. 
eoStee eset | Scouse we ao ee ce 100 97 91 69 | 63 | 55 46 40 45 22 | A~7-6(12)_} CL. 
wees dle Mabe sole eee We be 100 96 90 58] 51! 41 31 27 40 18 —6(8).---| CL. 
Sear rey [eee sarees 100 | 99 98 94 89 86 58 | 49 | 26 14 10 | NP NP | A-4(5)__..| ML. 
etoeeulecaet |e eel EO. ace 100 90 80 45) 37] 25 17 14) NP NP | A~4(2).-.-| SM. 


a 


diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. 
mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in 


naming textural classes of 


soils. 


The 


‘ Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 


Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, ed. 7): 


The Classifica- 


tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, AASHO Designation: M 145-49. 


5 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. 
No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engineers, March 


1953. : 
§ Nonplastic. 
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Figure 16.—Tall fescue and ladino clover 60 days after dam is 
completed. 


Suitability of soils for engineering work 


Roads.—Many of the soils have a loam or sandy loam 
surface layer on a subsoil that has slow permeability and 
moderate to high plasticity. The surface layer of these 
soils is easily eroded and the plastic subsoil is poor for 
road subgrade. Rock may be encountered near the sur- 
face in road construction in the Iredell, Louisburg, 
Manteo, Nason, Orange, and Wilkes soils. 

Ponds.—Practically all soils in the county can be used 
in pond construction, but adequate seepage cutoff 
trenches and core walls should be provided. At the place 
where the end of a dam ties in with very steep slopes, 
care should be taken to eliminate seepage. 

The soils in most embankments in Cherokee County are 
suited to tall fescue, bermudagrass, or bahiagrass. After 
embankments are built, however, fertilizer should be 
applied so that a protective cover is obtained quickly 


(fig. 16). 


i ? Cig ‘ ‘ie e* : ; 
Figure 17.—Interceptor drainage ditch. The ditch at the base of 
the slope was dug to protect Mixed alluvial land from runoff 
from hillsides. 


Terracing.—Areas that have suitable slopes and avail- 
able outlets are suited to terracing or contour cultivation. 
Terracing, however, may be difficult on Iredell and 
Orange soils because of the tough, plastic subsoil. On 
the Manteo and Wilkes soils, the thin, discontinuous sub- 
soil may make terracing hazardous. 

Drainage.—Most soils on the flood plains of rivers and 
creeks have a high water table. These soils can be drained 
by open or closed drains (fig. 17). 

Grading.—If peaches or other crops of high value are 
to be grown, grading of some of the better, deeper soils 
may be practical. Land is graded to obtain a better ar- 
rangement and better drainage of rows. Soils suitable 
for grading are in the Cecil, Madison, Tatum, David- 
son, Lloyd, and Tirzah series. 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


This section discusses (1) the factors that have affected 
the formation of soils in Cherokee County and (2) the 
classification of soils in the county by higher categories. 

Genesis and morphology are two terms commonly 
used by soil scientists when they describe the formation 
of soils. A description.of soil genesis tells how a soil was 
formed, particularly of the processes that account for 
the development of the solum (surface soil and subsoil) 
from unconsolidated parent material. Through the action 
of these processes, minerals disintegrate, new minerals 
and new chemical compounds form, organic matter ac- 
cumulates and decomposes, and materials in suspension 
and solution move downward in the soil and are partly 
removed by drainage water. 

Morphology is the physical constitution of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, consistence, color, and 
chemical properties of the various horizons that make up 
the soil profile. The morphology of a soil at a certain 
time is the result of soil genesis up to that time. 


Formation of Soils 


The kind of soil that forms depends on the interaction 
of (1) parent materials, (2) climate, (3) plant and 
animal life, (4) time, and (5) relief, or lay of the land. 
These combined genetic factors affect soil formation and 
give the soil distinct horizons. 

The nature of the soil at any point on the earth de- 
pends upon the combination of the five genetic factors 
at that point. All five of these factors come into play in 
the genesis of every soil. The relative importance of each 
factor differs from place to place; sometimes one is more 
important and sometimes another. In extreme cases, one 
factor may dominate in the formation of the soil and fix 
most of its properties, as is common when the parent ma- 
terial consists of pure quartz sand. Little can happen 
to quartz sand, and the soils derived from it usually have 
faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, however, distinct 
profiles can be formed under certain types of vegetation 
where the land is low and flat and the water table is 
high. Thus, the present character of every soil depends 
on the past combination of the five genetic factors. A 
discussion of each of these factors follows. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated material from 
which a soil forms. It mainly accounts for the chemical 
and mineralogical composition of soils. 

In Cherokee County the parent materials of most of 
the soils are residual; that is, these materials have formed 
in place through the weathering of the underlying hard 
rock. The kinds of rocks from which the parent. ma- 
terials of different soils were derived are listed in this 
section in table 12. The rocks underlying Cherokee 
County soils are primarily (1) gneiss and schist; (2) 
foliated granite; and (3) metamorphosed sedementary 
rocks; and (4) dike rocks. The gneiss and schist are 
mostly mica gneiss and mica schist that have been partly 
granitized, but there is some hornblende gneiss in places. 
The foliated granite consists of granite gneiss, migma- 
tite, and sheared granite. The metamorphosed rocks are 
phyllite, quartzite, and marble of the Murphy, Brevard, 
and Kings Mountain belts. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
from alluvium, which is materials that have been trans- 
ported and deposited by streams. Much of this alluvium 
originated from the rocks of the nearby uplands, but 
some of it came from the granites and metamorphosed 
rocks in the mountains to the north. The soils on the 
first bottoms are weakly developed and are still receiving 
deposits, but those on the old, high terraces and benches 
have been in place long enough for horizons to have 
formed. Along drainageways throughout the uplands, 
many of the narrow strips of local alluvium have been 
modified very little by soil-forming processes. 


Climate 


Climate affects the physical, chemical, and biological 
relationships in soil primarily through the influence of 
precipitation and of temperature. Water dissolves 
minerals, supports biological activity, and transports 
mineral and organic residues through the soil profile. In 
a broad area, the amount of water that actually perco- 
lates through the soil depends mainly on rainfall, relative 
humidity, and the length of the frost-free period. At a 
given point, the amount of downward percolation is also 
affected by physiographic position, slope, soil cover, and 
soil permeability. Temperature influences the kinds and 
growth of plants and organisms and the speed of physi- 
cal and chemical reactions in soils. Local variations in 
climate cause certain characteristics of the soils to differ 
from those of soils formed under the prevailing climate. 

Under the present climate in Cherokee County, the 
soils are moist and subject to leaching during much of 
the time in winter and they are moderately dry to dry 
during much of the time in summer and fall. The soils 
seldom freeze to a depth of more than 5 inches, and they 
seldom remain frozen for more than 4 days at a time. 
Freezing and thawing, therefore, have little effect on 
weathering and the soil-forming processes in this county. 
The average temperature is about 78°F. during summer, 
and the yearly average is about 61°. 


Plant and animal life 


Micro-organisms are indispensable in soil formation. 
Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in 
weathering rock and in decomposing organic matter. The 
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larger plants alter the microclimate of the soil, furnish 
organic matter, and transfer elements from the subsoil to 
the surface soil. 

The kinds and numbers of plants and animals that 
live on and in the soil are largely determined by the 
climate and, to varying degrees, by parent material, re- 
lief, and age of the soil. 

Not much is known of the fungi and micro-organisms 
in the soils of this county, except that most of them are 
in the uppermost few inches of soil. The activity of 
earthworms and other small invertebrates is greatest in 
the A, horizon, and in this horizon they carry on slow 
but continual soil mixing. The mixing of soil materials 
by rodents does not appear to have been of much conse- 
quence in Cherokee County. - 

Except on the bottom lands, the native vegetation was 
chiefly oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. 
On the bottom lands the trees were hardwoods, mostly 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, cottonwood, ash, oak, and 
sycamore. In the poorly drained areas of the bottom 
lands, the trees were mostly willow, birch, blackgum, 
beech, and water-tolerant oak 
Time 

The length of time required for soil to form depends 
mainly on the factors of soil formation other than time. 
Less time is generally required for a soil to develop in 
humid, warm regions with luxuriant vegetation than 
is required in dry or cold regions with scanty vegetation. 
Also, if factors other than parent material are the same, 
less time is required for a soil to form from coarse- 
textured parent material than from fine-textured parent 
material. ; 

The age of soils has much to do with development. 
Generally, the older soils show a greater degree of hori- 
zon differentiation. For example, on the smoother parts 
of the uplands, the soils have developed to maturity and 
their horizons are commonly distinct. On the stronger 
slopes, however, geologic erosion has removed soil mater- 
ial so rapidly that the depth to bedrock in some places 
has been kept shallow, and there has been less develop- 
ment. On the first bottoms and in the areas of local 
alluvium, the soil materials have been in place for too 
short a time to allow for mature development. 


Relief 


The relief, or lay of the land, is determined mainly by 
the underlying bedrock formations, the geologic history 
of the general region, and the effects of dissection by 
rivers and streams. It influences soil formation through 
its effects on drainage, erosion, temperature, and plant 
cover. This influence is modified by the other four 
factors of soil formation. 

The slopes in Cherokee County range from 0 to more 
than 85 percent. In upland areas, the Cecil, Appling, 
Davidson, and similar soils have thick, well-defined 
horizons where they are on slopes of less than 15 per- 
cent. In areas where slopes are 15 to 35 percent, soil 
material is removed by geological erosion almost as 
fast as it forms. As a result, the Wilkes, Manteo, and 
many other soils on the steeper slopes have thin, weakly 
defined horizons with some characteristics of Lithosols 
Except along channels of upland brooks and streams. 
most of the alluvial soils are level or nearly level. 
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Classification of Soils group are soils that have several fundamental char- 
acteristics in common. ; 
From the broadest category to the narrowest, soils are The zonal soil order consists of soils with evident 


ordinarily classified by order, great soil group, series, genetically related horizons that show the dominant 
type, and phase (5). Series, type, and phase are defined influence of climate and living organisms in their ‘forma- 
in the section “Soil Survey Methods and Definitions.” tion. In Cherokee County, the great soil groups in this 
The category of the soil order consists of three classes— order are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, Reddish-Brown 
zonal, intrazonal, and azonal soils. Each of these orders Lateritic soils, and Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

consists of a number of great soil groups. In a great soil The intrazonal order consists of soils with evident 


Tasiy 12.—Characteristics and 


ZONAL 
eG 
Great soil group and series Profile deseription ! 
Red-Yellow Poduolic soils: 
Representative 

Altavista....____---------------- Deep, friable soils on stream terraces. Grayish-brown to olive-brown sandy loam surface 
soil over subsoil of yellowish-brown clay loam mottled with red to dark brown. 

Appling.------------------------ Deep, friable soils on uplands. Grayish-brown to dark yellowish-brown sandy loam surface 
soil over mottled yellowish-red and yellowish-brown clay loam subsoil. 

Ceétilinss Scctcoeusdeesse tees es Deer ale soil on uplands. Grayish-brown sandy loam surface soil and red clay loam 
subsoil. 

Lockhartw22< ics ssdeseoccee esse. Deep, friable soils on uplands. Grayish-brown coarse sandy loam surface soil and yellowish- 
red to red clay loam subsoil; feldspar and fragments from parent rock common throughout; 
lower B horizon fairly unstable. 

Madison_..-..------------------ Deep, friable soils on uplands. Grayish-brown to yellowish-brown sandy loam surface 
soil and yellowish-red to red clay loam subsoil. 

Nasong . 2.32 soet cee eee ed Deep, friable soils on uplands. ark grayish-brown to yellowish-brown very fine sandy 
loam surface soil over yellowish-red and yellowish-brown silty clay loam subsoil. 

RatuMe sec oseu ee doesent ---| Deep, friable soil on uplands. Yellowish-brown to strong-brown very fine sandy loam surface 
soil over yellowish-red to red silty clay loam subsoil. 

Wickham....._------------------ Deep to moderately deep, friable soils on stream. terraces. Dark grayish-brown to brown 


sandy loam surface soil over yellowish-brown to reddish-brown sandy clay to sandy clay 
loam subsoil. 


Grading toward Reddish-Brown Later- 


itic soils— 
Gloyd'.22 fee totes eae ee eed Deep, friable soils on uplands. Reddish-brown loam surface soil and dark-red to red clay 
and clay loam subsoil. 
Wrgahtss oun ob pate owes oes ele Deep, friable soils on uplands. Dark reddish-brown silt loam surface soil over dark-red 


silty clay subsoil. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils: 


Representative— 
Davidson. ....------------------ Deep, friable soils on uplands. Dark reddish-brown loam surface soil over dark-red clay 


and clay loam subsoil. 


Grading toward Planosols— 
Mecklenbuirg-.------------------ Moderately deep to deep soil on uplands. Dark-brown to dark reddish-brown loam surface 


soil and firm yellowish-red to reddish-brown subsoil. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils: 
Grading toward Alluvial soils— 
Staten tewsct cee beste iecs dene see Deep, very friable soils on second bottoms or low stream terraces. Grayish-brown fine 


sandy loam surface soil and dark-brown to yellowish-brown, weakly developed, fine sandy 
loam subsoil. ; 


INTRAZONAL 
be A i a See SS 


Low-Humiec Gley soils: 


Representative— 
Worsham s cee sseesconesesce Deep to moderately deep soils in depressions in uplands. Black to brownish-gray sandy 


loam surface soil and gray, firm clay to sandy clay loam subsoil. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


genetically related horizons that show the dominant in- 
fluence of a local factor of topography or parent materials 
over the effects of climate and living organisms. In Cher- 
okee County, the great soil groups in this order are Low- 
Humic Gley soils and Planosols. 

The azonal order consists of soils that lack distinct, 
genetically related horizons generally because of youth, 
resistant parent material, or steep slopes. In Cherokee 
County, the great soil groups in this order are Lithosols 
and Alluvial soils. 


genetic relationships of soil series 
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Red-Yellow Podzolic soils make up about 75 percent 
of the county, and Lithosols about 10 percent. The other 
great soil groups in the county occupy much smaller 

arts. 

Table 12 lists the soil series by great soil groups and 
gives some of the distinguishing characteristics of each 
series. A detailed description of a profile for each soil 
series is in the section “Soils of Cherokee County.” 
Each great soil group in Cherokee County is discussed 
on the following pages. 


ZONAL—Continued 


598952—62——-7 


Position Soil drainage Slope Parent material Degree of profile 
range development ? 
Percent A 
Moderately low stream terraces.....-_- Good to moderately 0-6 | Old alluvial material on stream terraces_; Moderate. 
good 
Broad low ridges and slopes adjacent to } Good_..----------- 2-25 | Granite, gneiss, or schists..-._..------ Strong 
drainageways. ; : 
High ridges and regularly dissected side | Good__.___-.---_--- 2-35 | Granite, gneiss, or schists_...-.-..---- Strong 
slopes. 
High ridges and irregularly dissected side | Good.___---------- 2-35 | Porphyritic granite---..------------- Strong 
slopes. ; 
High ridges and regularly dissected side | Good_.-_-_-_------ 2-35 | Quartz mica gneiss and quartz mica Strong 
slopes. schist. : 
Low ridges and slopes adjacent to drain- | Good_._--_-------- 2-25 | Sericitic schists_.._.---- We Jolekede eee Strong 
ageways. , 
High and medium ridges and fairly bro- | Good__--.--------- 2-35 | Sericitic schists__.._._.-..----------- Strong 
ken slopes. 
Slopes along drainageways_._-..------- Good... ...-_..-.--- 2-25 | Stream terraces__.____-------------- Moderate. 
High ridges and broken adjacent slopes_.| Good_.____________ 2-35 | Mixed acidic and basic rocks (gneiss, | Strong. 
; diabase, and diorite). 
High ridges and fairly uniform slopes_.-| Good__------------ 2-25 | Basic intrusions in sericitic schists._____ Strong. 
High ridges__._......---.--.-------- Good___-.------- ee 2-25 | Dark-colored basic rock_..-..-------- Strong. 
Low ridges and middle to lower side | Good to moderately 2-25 | Dominantly basic rocks (diorite, gab- | Strong. 
slopes. good. bro, hornblende schists). 
Low terraces_._-..-.-_--_------------ Good to moderately 0-2 Stream deposits from soils on Pied- | Moderate to weak. 
good. mont and in mountains. 
Inrrazonat—Continued 
Depressions at drainage heads or along | Poor.._..-_-------- 0-10 | Granite, gneiss, and schist.---..-.---- Moderate. 
drainageways. 
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TaBLE 12.—Characteristics and genetic 


InTRAZONAL—Continued 


Great soil group and series 


Planosols: ! 
Representative-— j 
Tredéllacc.c2cse cess chess teste Moderately deep soils on uplands. Heavy, plastic clay subsoil. Dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam surface soil and yellowish-brown to olive-brown clay subsoil. 
Oranges oseee sso tb bees eese Shallow to moderately deep, firm soils on uplands. Light yellowish-brown silt loam surface 


Grading toward Red-Yellow Podzolic 


soils— : : 

Helena oboe oo cn copes neteeeetee Deep to moderately deep soils on uplands. Dark grayish-brown sandy loam surface soil 

over mottled, yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, and gray, firm clay to clay loam subsoil. 
AZONAL 
Lithosols: 
Representative — . ; 

Louisburg....-22sss2552-5-ses sult t Shallow to moderately deep soils on uplands. Grayish-brown sandy loam surface soil and 
thin, discontinuous, yellowish-red sandy clay subsoil. 

Mante0=24:-20.2sceceeccecc eee Shallow channery soils on uplands, Light olive-gray channery silt loam surface soil over 


Grading toward Red-Yellow Podzolic 


Alluvial soils: 


Representative— 
Buncombe....__.-.---.----------- Deep sandy soils on bottom lands. 
brown and grayish-brown loamy fine sand. 
Congaree.....----.--------------- 


Grading toward Low-Humie Gley : 
soils— 


Chewacla.....--.-.-----------<- 


soil and yellowish-brown and olive silty clay subsoil. 


thin, discontinuous, firm, yellowish-brown silty clay subsoil. 


Shallow soils on uplands. 
thin, discontinuous, yellowish-brown, plastic clay subsoil. 


Deep, very friable, fine-textured soils on bottom lands. 
dark reddish-brown fine sandy loam and silt loam over dark-brown or yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam or silt loam, 


Deep, friable soils on bottom lands. 
loam that is over dark grayish-brown and gray silty clay loam. 


Profile description 1 


Grayish-brown to light olive-brown sandy loam surface soil over 


Pale yellowish-brown loamy fine sand over light yellowish- 


Surface layer is dark-brown to 


Surface soil is dark grayish-brown to dark-brown silt 


1 Descriptions are of soil profiles that have not been materially affected by accelerated erosion. 


Zonal soils 


The zonal soils in this county are in the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic, the Reddish-Brown. Lateritic, and the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic great soil groups. Some of the soils are 
representative of their great soil group, but others grade 
toward the soils in other great soil groups. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 

This great soil group consists of well-developed, acid 
soils that formed under forest vegetation in a climate 
that was warm-temperate humid to tropical humid. These 
soils have thin organic (A,) and organic-mineral (A:) 
horizons; a light-colored, bleached (A,) horizon; and a 
red, yellowish-red, or yellow (Bz) horizon that is more 
clayey than the horizons above it. The parent materials 
are more or less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate streaks 
or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and light gray are in 
the deep horizons (6). ; 

The soils of this group generally have a low cation- 
exchange capacity and low base saturation (commonly 
20 to 35 percent). Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral, 
and the subsoil has moderate to strong, subangular blocky 
structure and colors of medium to high chroma. 


All of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in Cherokee 
County have a dark-colored, thin A, horizon, in which 
the content of organic matter ranges from about 2.5 to 
7 percent. These soils have a well-defined A, horizon con- 
taining no more than 2 percent organic matter. The A, 
horizon has a weak, granular or crumb structure. These 
soils show that the cation-exchange capacity of the B, 
They have a moderate to strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure in the B, horizon, which contains more 
clay than the A, horizon. 

The B, horizon is medium acid to strongly acid. The 
C horizon is mottled or reticulated red, yellow, and gray. 
The structure is less strong in the C horizon than in the 
B, horizon, and the proportion of clay is generally less. 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are also found in the upper 
Piedmont section of Virginia and other nearby States. 
Unpublished data obtained by analysis of the Virginia 
soils show that the cation exchange capacity of the B, 
horizon ranges from about 2.2 to 14.6 milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are in the Altavista, 
Appling, Cecil, Lockhart, Madison, Nason, Tatum, Wick- 
ham, Lloyd, and Tirzah series. The soils in all these series 


relationships of soil series—Continued 
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IntrRAzoNAL—Continued 
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Position 


Low ridges and moderate slopes___-__- 


Low ridges.....----.---------------- 


LOW nidgesi cigs sce. ae eee ec coe cee 


High ridgetops and strong slopes_..-_-- 


Broken ridges and irregularly dissected 


Soil drainage 


Moderately good to 
somewhat poor. 
Somewhat poor- __-- 


Moderately good to 
somewhat poor. 


Slope Parent material Degree of profile 
range development ? 
Percent 

2-10 | Basic igneous rock....--------------- Strong. 

2-6 | Basic intrusions within sericitic schist._{ Strong. 

2-10 | Mixed acidic and basic rocks (granite, | Strong. 


gneiss, diabase, and diorite). 


AzonaL——Continued 


Somewhat excessive 


Good to excessive. -_. 


side slopes. 


Broken ridges and irregular side slopes._| Moderately good to 


excessive. 


Eigh first bottoms_.____--.-.-------- 


First bottoms__._._-.--- 2222 lee 


First bottoms. __....-2--2---2---- lee Somewhat poor to 


moderately good. 


10-35 | Coarse-grained granite or gneiss.____-- Weak to none. 
2-85 | Sericitic schist with basic intrusions._._._.| Weak to none. 
2-35 | Mixed basic and acidie rocks___------ Weak. 

0-3 Recent alluvium_._..._____._._-_=.--] None. 
0-2 Young alluvium...------------------ None. 
0-2 Recent alluvium._...----.-----.------ None. 


2 As estimated from the number of important genetic horizons and the degree of contrast between them. 


except the Lloyd and Tirzah are representative Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils. The Lloyd and Tirzah soils grade 
toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. 

Soils of the Cecil and Tatum series are good examples 
of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. They have a thick, red 
or dark-red (2.5YR, chroma of 6 or higher) subsoil that 


has moderate to strong, medium, subangular blocky struc-° 


ture. The Tatum soils are finer textured than are the 
Cecil soils, especially in the A and C horizons. 

The Appling and Nason soils differ from the Cecil and 
Tatum soils chiefly in having a less reddish B, horizon 
and in being shallower to mottled or reticulated material. 
The color of the B, horizon is within the range of the 
7.5YR and 5YR hues, whereas that of the Cecil and 
Tatum series is a 2.5YR hue. The Appling soils differ 
from the Nason soils in texture, especially in the A and 
C horizons. 

The Madison soils are similar to the Cecil soils, but 
their profile is generally shghtly thinner and their sur- 
face soil more commonly contains some gravel. Fine 
mica flakes are more common in the Madison soils than 
in the Cecil soils, especially in the C layers where the 
underlying residuum is dominantly quartz mica schist. 


Percolation is slightly more rapid than in the Cecil soils. 

The Lockhart soils differ from the Cecil soils in having 
an abundance of feldspar crystals throughout the entire 
profile. Generally their B, horizon is more friable than 
that of the Cecil soils, and the depth to bedrock is less. 

The well-drained Wickham soils have about the same 
‘drainage and degree of profile development as the Cecil 
soils. The Az horizon of Wickham soils is browner than 
that of the Cecil soils, and the Bz horizon is less reddish 
and less clayey. The depth to mottled or reticulated 
material is less in Wickham soils than in Cecil soils. 
Wickham soils formed in old alluvium that originated 
mostly from granite, gneiss, schist, and other igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. 

The Altavista soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. They have formed in old alluvium and gener- 
ally are adjacent to the nearly level Wickham soils, but 
they are on lower sites and lack the red and reddish- 
brown. colors of those soils. 

The Altavista soils have a gleyed layer but no claypan. 
This is characteristic of Low-Humic Gley soils rather 
than of representative Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. In 
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some places the C horizon is brittle and has characteris- 
tics of a fragipan. 

The Lloyd and Tirzah soils are Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils that have some characteristics of Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils. The A, horizon of the Lloyd soils is 
sandier and lighter colored than that of the Davidson 
soils. The B, horizon is generally not so dark red as 
that of the Davidson soils. The A, horizon of the Lloyd 
soils is darker colored than that of the Mecklenburg soils, 
and the B, horizon is generally darker colored than. that 
of the Cecil soils. The Lloyd soils are well drained. They 
are deeper to mottled or reticulated material than are the 
Mecklenburg’ soils. 

Locally, the Tirzah soils are associated with the soils 
that have developed from sericitic schist. The Tirzah 
series is intermediate between the Tatum series of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group and the Davidson 
series of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil group. 


REDDISH-BROWN LATERITIC SOILS 


This great soil group consists of well-drained, acid soils 
that formed under forest vegetation in climates ranging 
from warm-temperate humid to tropical humid. The soils 
have a dark reddish-brown, granular surface soil; a red, 
friable, clayey B. horizon; and red or reticulately mot- 
tled, lateritic parent materials. They lack the distinct A, 
horizon characteristic of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, 
and generally have a Bz horizon that is darker red than 
the B, horizon of those soils. The B, horizon commonly 
has moderate to strong, subangular blocky structure and 
clay skins on ped faces and in root channels. 

The Davidson and Mecklenburg soils are the only 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils in Cherokee County. The 
Davidson soils generally have a subsoil that is a little 
less friable than is typical of representative Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils. The clays in the subsoil are com- 
posed mostly of kaolinite and vermiculite. 

The Davidson soils have a dark-colored A horizon, a 
thick, dark-red, rather friable B horizon, and a reticu- 
lated C horizon. These soils developed in residuum 
derived from gabbro, diorite, and hornblende schist. They 
are about the same in reaction as the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils in the county. 

The Mecklenburg soils grade toward the Planosol 
group because of the rather sharp contrast between the A 
horizon and the firm and plastic B horizon. In con- 
sistence of the B. horizon, these soils are intermediate 
between the Davidson and Iredell soils. The A, horizon 
of Mecklenburg soils is darker colored than that of the 
Cecil soils. The B, horizon is as red as the B. horizon 
of the Cecil soils, but is thinner, more firm, and more 


plastic. The C horizon is more mottled and more plastic. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


Gray-Brown. Podzolic soils have rather thin A, and A, 
horizons over a grayish-brown A, horizon, which is 
underlain by a darker colored, more clayey Bz horizon. 
These soils formed under deciduous forest in a temperate, 
moist climate. 

A State soil is the only member of the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils in Cherokee County. The State soil grades 
toward Alluvial soils. It occurs on low elevations above 
bottom lands, has a very weakly developed B horizon, and 
is subject to infrequent flooding. 


The surface soil is dark grayish brown to grayish 
brown, and the B horizon is dominantly dark-brown, 
fairly clayey fine sandy loam. 


Intrazonal soils 


The intrazonal soils mapped in Cherokee County are in 
the Low-Humic Gley and Planosol great soil groups. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


These soils are imperfectly drained and poorly drained. 
They have a very thin surface horizon that is moderately 
high in organic matter. The surface horizon is over 
mottled gray and brown, gleylike, mineral horizons that 
do not differ much in texture. 

The Worsham soils are the only Low-Humic Gley soils 
in the county. Except for their darker colored A horizon, 
Worsham soils resemble the typical Low-Humic Gley 
soils. These soils make up less than 1 percent of the 
county. 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are intrazonal soils. They have one or more 
horizons that are abruptly separated and sharply con- 
trasting with adjacent horizons. In Cherokee County the 
separation and contrast is the result of a high content 
of clay. Elsewhere, it may be a result of cementation or 
compaction. The Planosols in Cherokee County are in 
the Helena, Iredell, and Orange series. The Iredell and 
Orange soils are representative Planosols, whereas the 
Helena grade toward the Red- Yellow Podzolic group.. 

The A, horizon of the Iredell soils is brown. The B, 
horizon is more plastic than that of the Helena soils, 
which are intergrades between Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 
and Planosols. Unpublished data indicate that the cation 
exchange capacity and the base saturation of Iredell 
soils are probably higher than those in Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils that have about the same texture as the 
Tredell. These data indicate that the cation exchange 
capacity for the Iredell is about 25 milliequivalents per 
100 grams of soil and that base saturation is more than 
40 to 57 percent. The data also indicate that the domi- 
nant clay mineral is kaolinite, but there is some mont- 
morillonite. Iredell soils have developed from basic 
rocks. They are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained and lack the red hue of the better drained 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

The Orange soils have a light-colored, fairly coarse 
textured A, horizon and a mottled, firm or plastic clay Bz 
horizon. The contrast between the B. and the A, horizons 
is sharp. 

Locally, the Orange soils are underlain by basic intru- 
sions in the sericitic schist and are somewhat poorly 
drained. The mottling ‘is at a depth of 13 to 18 inches. 
The Helena soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained and are mottled at a slightly greater 
depth than are the Orange soils. All of these soils lack 
the reddish hues that are common in the better drained, 
more friable soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. 

Helena soils, like Orange soils, have a light-colored, 
fairly coarse textured A, horizon and a mottled, firm 
or plastic B, horizon. The B, horizon which separates 
the A, and B, horizons of Helena soils relates them to 
the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. 
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Azonal soils 


‘The Azonal soils mapped in Cherokee County are 
Lithosols and Alluvial soils. 


LITHOSOLS 

Lithosols are soils that have an incomplete solum or 
no clearly expressed soil morphology. The soil material 
of these soils consists of a freshly and imperfectly 
weathered mass of hard rock and of fragments of hard 
rock. Lithosols are mostly on steep slopes. Geologic 
erosion has nearly kept pace with the soil-forming 
processes, and consequently the soil profiles are less well 
developed than those of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The 
B horizon is thinner and more discontinuous, and the 
profile is shallower. There is less contrast in color be- 
tween the A, and A, horizons than in Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils. 

The Louisburg, Manteo, and Wilkes soils are Lithosols 
mapped in Cherokee County. The Louisburg and Manteo 
soils are representative Lithosols, but the Wilkes soils 
grade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

The Manteo soils have a channery silt loam A horizon 
and a silty clay loam or clay B horizon. The Wilkes 
soils have a sandy loam A horizon and a sandy clay loam 
or clay B horizon. 

The Louisburg soils have coarser texture than have 
Manteo or Wilkes soils. The surface soil is sandy loam, 
and the B horizon is weak sandy clay loam. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 

This group consists of soils that formed in transported 
and fairly recently deposited material (alluvium), This 
material has been modified only a little by soil-forming 
processes. These soils are sometimes flooded. In areas 
where deposits are recent, there is slight or no horizon 
differentiation, but in areas where deposits are older, the 
horizons are differentiated. 

The Alluvial soils mapped in Cherokee County are in 
the Buncombe, Congaree, and Chewacla series. The 
Buncombe and Congaree soils are representative Alluvial 
soils, but the Chewacla soils grade toward Low-Humic 
Gley soils. 

The Buncombe soils are on high bottom-land sites. 
These coarse-textured loamy sands are droughty and 
light colored. 

In some areas of the Congaree fine sandy loam and 
silt loam, there is some horizon differentiation in texture 
and structure. They are well drained, friable, and 
dominantly dark reddish brown and dark brown. 

The Chewacla soils, which are the Alluvial soils that 
grade toward Low-Humic Gley soils, have a darker 
colored surface soil than do the Congaree or Buncombe 
soils. Generally the soil material in Chewacla soils below 
a depth of about 15 inches is finer textured and less 
friable than that in Congaree soils, and the Chewacla 
soils are poorly drained below this depth. 


Agriculture 


This section discusses the history of agriculture in 
Cherokee County and tells about programs of conserva- 
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tion and land use. It also discusses the crops and livestock 
of the county. 


History 


Early settlers arrived in what is now Cherokee County 
in the 1760’s and cultivated a few large areas in the 
southeastern part. These settlers produced corn, wheat, 
oats, pork, and some beef to feed themselves. A few 
other crops were grown in small acreages. A little cotton 
was planted in 1805, and by 1850 cotton was fairly im- 
portant. Some stimulus was given to cotton growing by 
the railroad completed between Spartanburg and Colum- 
bia in 1858, but cotton continued to be used mostly at 
home. 

After a main line of the Southern Railway was com- 
pleted through Cherokee County, cotton production in- 


creased in the central and northern parts of the county. 


Farms and farmers in these areas increased rapidly 
between 1880 and 1890. The first cotton mill was built 
at Cherokee Falls soon after 1880. Later, larger mills 
were built in Gaffney and Blacksburg. 

As the demand for cotton increased, the farmers in- 
creased their cultivated acreage and improved their 
methods of farming. They began to use crop rotations, 
to build terraces, to return crop residue to the soil, and 
to apply commercial fertilizer. In 1900 about one-half of 
the cultivated land was used for cotton, one-third for 
corn, and the rest for wheat, oats, cowpeas, sorghum, 
sweetpotatoes, and other crops. 

Most farms became typical cotton farms as the demand 
for cotton increased. Crops in rotation decreased in acre- 
age because only enough corn, oats, and other feed crops 
were grown to feed the animals that plowed the soils. 
Ready-made flour was often bought, and a scant unim- 


proved pasture of native grasses barely produced enough _ 


forage for the farmers’ cows and sheep, The whole farm 
operation was planned to produce cotton, the only cash 
crop. 

Boon there was overproduction of cotton, and prices 
dropped. In the early 1930’s programs of relief were 
started by the Federal government and planted cotton 
was plowed up. Since then some form of government 
control has affected production and markets. There has 
also been general refinancing of mortgaged farms to 
save them from foreclosure. 

According to the agricultural census, the acreage in 
cotton decreased from 51,434 in 1929 to about 14,000 
acres in 1954. In the 5-year period from 1949 to 1954, 
the number of cattle and calves sold increased from 2,342 
to 4,898. As more farm machinery came into use, the 
number of horses and mules on farms decreased sharply. 

The land in farms has increased from 192,235 acres in 
1929 to 203,885 acres in 1954. Between 1929 and 1954, 
however, the number of farms decreased from 3,258 to 
2,849. The average-size farm was 59.0 acres in 1929 and 
86.5 acres in 1954. 


Conservation and Land Use Programs 


After the control of crop acreage began, Federal 
assistance was provided farmers through the Soil Erosion 
Service and the Civilian Conservation Corps. Erosion 
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control was practiced together with the reduction of 
crop acreage. Locally organized and managed soil con- 
servation districts were authorized in the State by the 
South Carolina Legislature in 1937» The Soil Erosion 
Service became the Soil Conservation Service, a perma- 
nent agency in the’ United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Soil Conservation Service was to work through 
organized soil conservation districts instead of directly 
with farmers as the Soil Erosion Service had formerly. 
Cherokee, Union, and Spartanburg Counties were organ- 
ized into the Broad River Soil Conservation District 
in 1938. This district was subdivided 10 years later when 
Cherokee County was put into the newly created. Cherokee 
Soil Conservation District. 

As the acreage in cotton and other row crops decreased, 
the farmers in. the county needed income from other 


sources. They improved rotations and began to conserve . 


soil and water. To check erosion, small grains followed by 
annual lespedexa were put in the cropping systems with 
cotton and corn. More food was produced for livestock, 
and the fertility of the soils was increased. More crop- 
land was planted to pasture and managed for continuous 
grazing. The number of livestock in the county and the 
sale of livestock increased. 

In a preliminary appraisal, it has been estimated that 
90,000 acres of cropland in the county should be included 
in conservation plans. About one-third of this cropland 
has already been included (1960). Of the 80,400 acres 
expected to be in pasture in 1975, about 27,000 acres have 
been seeded. The Cherokee Soil Conservation District 
has an agreement with the owners of 794 farms for com- 
plete land use plans to be carried out. 

On most farms that cooperate with the Cherokee Soil 
Conservation District, the better lands are used for row 
crops that are grown in cropping systems to improve 
the soil and protect it from erosion. The more sloping 
lands are generally used for perennials that are grazed 
or are harvested for hay. Damaged lands are planted to 
trees. 

The amount of farmland in the county has decreased 
‘since 1929 anc continues to decrease. [Residential and 
industrial areas are expanding, and more land is used 
for highways. The number of farms is decreasing because 
smaller farms are combined into larger units that can 
make more efficient use of labor and expensive machinery. 
However, a small number of farms have increased pro- 
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duction by intensive farming rather than by increasing 
acreage. 

The data from the agricultural census listed in table 
18 show some of the trends in agriculture from 1929 to 
1959. 


Crops 


Table 13 lists the acreage and yields of principal crops 
grown in Cherokee County in stated years. Although the 
acreage in cotton and the amount of lint produced has 
decreased greatly since the early 1930’s, cotton still 
occupies a larger acreage in the county than any other 
crop. The acreage in corn has also decreased, but corn 
is the second most extensive row crop in the county. 

Peaches Although small amounts of peaches were 
produced earlier, this crop did not become important 
until after 1920. Today about 3,500 acres are in peaches, 
and Cherokee County ranks third in the State in the 
production of this crop. The largest grower has about 
1,500 acres of trees, anc there are about 36 other growers 
in the county. The normal yield per tree in a good year 
is 5 or 6 bushels, and generally there are about 80 trees 
on an acre. Practically all of the peach orchards are in 
the northwestern part of the county on Cecil, Madison, 
and Appling soils. 

Orchards used to be laid out in straight rows, and 
although there was some terracing, erosion was heavy. 
About 1944, farmers began to lay out rows of peach trees 
on the contour. About 2,500 acres of peach trees are now 
in rows on the contour and are irrigated (fig. 18). 
Grassed waterways are used to a large extent. 

Small grain for cover in the peach orchards is gener- 
ally sown Jate in fall and turned under or cut in spring 
when it would compete with the peach trees for moisture. 
Phosphate and potash are generally applied to the cover 
crop in fall and winter, and nitrogen is applied just be- 
fore or during the time the trees are growing. The 
orchard cover crop may be chopped or cut with a disk 
harrow so that the plants are killed and the residue is 
left at or near the surface to control erosion and increase 
infiltration. Supplemental water may be supplied at 
the time the trees are growing most vigorously. 

The cultivation of peaches requires a considerable 
investment and careful management, but the income from 
this crop is important to many farmers. Slightly more 
than one-half of the crop is packed and shipped to fresh 


Tas LE 13.—Aecreage harvested and acre yields of principal crops in stated years 


Cotton Corn Oats Wheat 

Total crop-}| Total 

Year land pasture 
Acres har-| Acre | Acres har-| Acre | Acres har-| Acre | Acres har-| Acre 
vested yield vested yield vested yield vested yield 

Tb, Bu. Bu. Bu. Acres Acres 
VQ 20 0S ace Ot tat aya See Ae 51, 434 264. 21, 312 15.7 1 887 26, 2 1 1, 782 9.1 99, 986 46, 813 
[93 Q i 58s cleat ois ie hae 27, 712 281 26, 063 12.6 3, 348 19. 7 7, 959 11.6 OL U71. locceeces 
1940 se seu oa Se abe 28, 857 225 15, 980 17.4 4, 082 25. 4 3, 335 14.3 102, 285 53, 327 
195405 oct ot ace ee Pht ee ad 138, 654 212 6, 662 3 6, 840 29. 6 5, 099 17.3 81, 928 70, 980 
VDD it ot a eh ata et dant tae 8, 450 34.7 8, 100 6 7, 000 36.3 7, 200 20:08 io vine aa ie Se oe 


1 Acres threshed. 
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Figure 18.—Peach trees on contour ridges. Irrigation pond in 


upper left. 


fiit markets. About one-fifth is shipped as orchard 
run, and the rest of the crop is sold at roadside stands, 
to processors, or to other local buyers. The number of 
peach trees planted in recent years has increased greatly. 


Livestock 


In the period when most of the cropland in the county 
was in cotton, livestock was used mainly to pull plows 
and to supply the farm family with meat and dairy 
products. But livestock increased in importance as cotton 
declined. The acreage in pasture in the county increased 
from about 46,500 unmanaged acres in 1930 to about 
71,000 managed acres in 1955. Grazing areas became an 
important part of the land use programs that were 
planned to conserve soil and water, 

Table 14 lists the number of livestock on farms in 
Cherokee County in stated years as reported in the agri- 
cultural census.. The amount of whole milk sold increased 
from 116,791 gallons in 1930 to 570,390 gallons in 1954, 
an increase of 488.4 percent. Between 1930 and 1954, the 
number of chicken eggs sold increased from 120,176 
dozens to 273,841 dozens, an increase of 127.9 percent. 

The pasture in Cherokee County is mostly perennial 
grasses mixed with perennial and annual legumes. A 
combination of tall fescue and white clover or ladino 
clover is usec extensively for grazing in cool weather 


TABLE 14.—Number of livestock on farms in stated years 


Livestock 1930 1940 1950 1954 Change, 
1930-1954 
Percent 

Horses and mules__-.| 4, 705) 1 4,032} 3,205] 1, 638 — 65, 2 
Cattle and calves....| 6, 380] 15, 453) 7, 994) 12, 510 +99, 2 
Milk cows_.------ 3, 580} 3, 367) 3,137) 3, 164 —11.6 
Hogs and pigs_-_---- 3, 202] 2 4, 249) 4, 366} 4, 388 +37. 0 
Chickens.______.--- 162, 839} 68, 607)? 68, 649|? 85, 459 +36. 0 
Turkeys raised____-_ 765] 3, 615) 42, 836) 79, 388]/+- 10, 377. 5 


1Over 3 months old. 2 Over 4 months old. 
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Figure 19—Beef cattle grazing on tall fescue and ladino clover 
on Madison and Cecil sandy loams. 


(fig. 19). Grazing in warm weather is provided by a 
combination of bermudagrass, dalliserass, annual lespe- 
deza, and whiteclover (fig. 20). 

Some cattlemen, particularly dairy farmers, use more 
succulent grazing crops than are commonly used. For 
supplemental winter grazing, they may overseed summer 
grasses to small grains, ryegrass, and crimson clover 
(fig. 21); or for a summer supplement, they may seed 
sudangrass or millet in a rotation with a crop. Sericea 
lespedeza is often used alone and in a cropping system 
with a summer grass. 

Most farmers now see the need for fertilizing, clipping, 
and spraying pasture, and for rotational grazing. Few 
pastures are habitually overgrazed, but at times over- 
erazing may be evident. This overgrazing is generally 
brought about by one or more of the following: (1) 
Lack of sufficient pasture to supply cattle in the peak 
grazing period, (2) an increase in the number of cattle 


Figure 20.—Reseeding dallisgrass, whiteclover, and annual lespe-: 
deza growing in bermudagrass sod. 


Figure 21—Small grains, ryegrass, and crimson clover on Cecil 
sandy loams are used for grazing in winter and spring. 


for a fixed acreage, (8) an extended drought, (4) 
shortage of reserve feed, (5) an unusually long, severe 
winter, and (6) fencing inadequate for rotational grazing. 

Formerly most pasture was on soils in classes IV, V; 
VI, and occasionally on soils in class ITI. As the need for 
cropland decreased, however, more and better land was 
diverted from row crops to grazing. 


Glossary 


Acidity. Degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil mass expressed 
in pH values or in words as follows (7): 


pH pH 


Extremely acicl.... below 4.5 Mildly alkaline-_-.  _7.4-7.8 
Very strongly acid. 4.5-5.0 Megat alka- 

Strongly acid_.__-- 5.1-5.5 line. sco cecie- 7.9-8.4 
Medium acid_..__-- 5.6-6.0 Stranaly alkaline!_ 8.5-9.0 
Slightly acid_.--.- 6.1-6.5 Very strongly al- 

Neutral. .-.-.---- 6.6-7.3 kaline_---- 9.1 and higher 


Alluvial soils.—Soils developing from transported and fairly re- 
cently deposited material (alluvium) that has been modified 
little or none by soil-forming processes. 

Alluvium.—Sand, mud, or other sediments deposited on land by 
streams. 

Bedrock.—Solid rock underlying soils. 

Bottom land.—In general, the land areas formed by alluvium and 
subject to overflow. 

Channery soil.—Soil that contains an appreciable amount of thin, 
flat rock fragments as much as 6 inches in length. In 
Cherokee Ccunty the fragments in a channery soil are serici- 
tic schist. 

Clay.—The small mineral soil grains less than 0.002 millimeter 
(0.00079 inch) in diameter. The term “clay” also applies to 
soil that contains 40 percent or more of clay, less than 45 
percent of sand, and less than 40 percent of silt. 

Colluvium.—Derosits of rock fragments and soil material that 
have accumulated at the base of slopes as a result of soil 
creep, slides, and local wash. 

Consistence.—The degree of cohesion and adhesion of soil par- 
ticles and their resistance to separation or deformation of 
the soil aggregate. Terms that describe the consistence of 
soil are sticky or plastic when wet; loose, friable, or firm 
when moist; and loose, soft, or hard when dry. 

Contour cultivat ion.—Cultivation on the contour of the land or at 
nearly right angles to the slope. 

Cover crop.—A :ine-rooted, close-growing crop that resists erosion 
and adds organic matter to the soil. 

Deep-rooted plant.—A plant, usually a perennial, with roots that 
readily penctrate below a depth of 15 to 20 inches. 

Erosion.—The wearing away or removal of soil by water or wind. 
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Fertility—The quality of a soil that enables it to provide com- 
pounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the 
growth of specified plants, when other factors such as light, 
moisture, temperature, and the physical condition of the soil 
are favorable. 

Field rotation—A system of cropping in which an entire field is 
planted to one crop and is changed to other crops periodically. 

First bottom.—The normal flood plain of a stream; land along a 
stream subject to overfiow. 

Gravelly soil—Soil that contains an appreciable amount of 
rounded and angular rock fragments, most of which are less 
than 8 inches in diameter. 

Horizon, soil.—A layer of soil approximately parallel to the soil 
surface and having characteristics produced by the soil- 
forming processes. 

Horizon A—The upper horizon of the soil mass from which 
material has been removed by percolating water; the 
eluviated part of the solum; the surface soil. This horizon 
is generally divided into two or more subhorizons, of which 
Ao is not a part of the mineral soil but the accumulation of 
organic debris on the surface. Other subhorizons are 
designated as A:, As, and so on. 

Horizon B.—The horizon to which materials have been added 
by percolating water; the illuviated part of the solum; 
the subsoil. This horizon also may be divided into several 
subhorizons according to the color, structure, consistence, 
and character of the material deposited. These subhorizons 
are designated as Bi, Be, Bs, and so on. 

Horizon C—The horizon of partly weathered material underly- 
ing the B horizon; the substratum; usually the parent 
material. ; 

Horizon D—Any substratum underneath the soil, such as hard 
rock or layers of clay and sand, that is not parent material 
but which may have significance to the overlying soil. 

Local alluvium.—Soil material recently transported from adjacent 
slopes by water and deposited. Physical rather than chemical 
weathering has been dominant. 

Meadow outlet.—Low-lying areas in fields where water running 
off of terraces can be concentrated. These areas are prepared, 
if they are not naturally suitable, and are seeded to peren- 
nial plants. 

Mottled (mottling).—Irregularly marked with spots of different 
colors. 

Parent material—-The weathered rock or partly weathered soil 
material from which the soil was formed. Horizon C of a 
soil profile. 

Permeable.—Easily penetrated by water and air. 

Phase, soil—A. subdivision of a soil type. A soil phase is the 
same kind of soil as the soil type, but varies from other 
phases of the soil type in slope, erosion, and other surface 
features that are important to management of the soil. It is 
therefore mapped as a unit. 

Profile, soil.—Vertical section of the soil from the surface into the 
parent material. 

Reaction.—See Acidity. 

Row crop.—Crops planted and cultivated in rows. 

Sand—Small rock or mineral fragments having diameters rang- 
ing from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) to 2.0 millimeters 
(0.079 inch). The term sand also applies to soils containing 
85 percent or more of sand. 

Series, soil—A group of soils having the same profile character- 
istics (color, structure, consistence, and sequence of horizons), 
the same general conditions of relief and drainage, and 
usually a common or similar origin and mode of formation. 
A group of soil types closely similar in all respects except 
the texture of the surface soil. 

Silt—Individual mineral particles of soil that range from 0.05 
millimeter (0.002 inch) to 0,002 millimeter (0.000079 inch) in 
diameter. As a textural class, a silt contains 80 percent or 
more of silt and less than 12 percent of clay. 

Soil.—The natural medium for the growth of land plants; a dy- 
namic body on the surface of the earth, in which plants grow, 
that is composed of mineral and organic materials and living 
forms. 

Solum.—The part of a soil profile, above the parent material, in 
which the soil has been or is being formed. The solum in 
mature soils includes the A and B horizons. In most places 
the characteristics of the material in these horizons are 
unlike those of the underlying parent material. 
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Strip rotation.—A rotation in which crops that resist erosion are 
grown in alternate strips with cultivated crops. Locally, 
terrace intervals form the strip pattern. 
Stony land.—Soil that contains many rocks over 10 inches in 
diameter and some outcrops of bedrock. 
Structure, soil—The way in which individual particles of, soil 
are arranged in aggregates or clumps. Soil structure is classi- 
fied according to grade, class, and type. 
Grade.—Distinetness of aggregation. Terms: Structureless 
(single grain or massive), weak, moderate, and strong. 
Class.—Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin, 
fine or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or 
very thick. 

Type.—Shape of aggregates, Terms: Platy, prismatic, 
umnar, blocky, subangular blocky, granular, and crumb. 

Subsoil—Technically, the B horizon; commonly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum.—Material underlying the subsoil or the solum. 

Surface soil— Technically, the A horizon; commonly, that part of 
the upper profile usually stirred by plowing, about 5 to 8 
inches thick. 

Terrace (geological).—An old alluvial plain, usually level or un- 
dulating, bordering a stream; seldom subject to overflow; 
frequently a low-lying, nearly level or gently sloping terrace is 
called a second bottom. Locally, old terrace soils, or rem- 
nants, occupy gentle to steep slopes next to major drainage- 
ways. 

Terrace (structural)—An embankment or ridge of earth con- 
structed across a slope to control water runoff and prevent 
erosion. 

Texture.—Relative proportions of the various size groups of soil 
grains in a mass of soil; the proportion of clay, silt, and 
sand. A coarse-textured soil is high in sand; a fine-textured 
soil has a large proportion of clay. 

Topsoil.—A presumed fertile soil or soil material, generally rich 
in organic mater, used to topdress roadbanks, parks, 
gardens, and lawns. 

Type, soil.—aA subdivision of a soil series based on the texture of 
the surface soil. : 

Upland (geologic).—Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and ordinarily lying at higher 
elevations than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 
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Weathered bedrock.—Bedrock that has disintegrated and decom- 
posed. 
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1953. SOIL CLASSIFICATION 
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THE UNIFIED SYSTEM. 


Tech, Memo. 


104 SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1958, NO. 19 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


[See table 2, p. 11, for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils, and table 3, p. 54, for estimated acre yields for cultivated 
soils. See p. 75 for information on engineering properties of soils] 


: Capability Woodland 

Symbol Soil Page unit Page group Page 

fA Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___-_-.-------------------------- 13. J-2 44 4 67 
AfB2 Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__---.----.--------;------ 12 ITe-2 45 4 67 
ApB Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....---------------------------------- 13 ITe-2 45 5 68 
ApB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_..-.-------------------------- 13 IIe-2 45 5 68 
ApC Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes..._..-...----.-------------+-------- 14 IITe~2 47 5 68 
ApC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_.------.-.---.--------------- 14 I{Te-2 47 5 68 
ApD2 Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded..-_..----------------------- 14 IVe-1 49 6 68 
ApE2 Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded___------..------------------ 14 VIe-2 50 6 68 
Be Buncombe loamy sand_.-_--------------------------4-~---------------------- 14. IIIs~2 48 1 66 
CcB3 Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_.._--------------------- 17 [ITe-1 46 7 68 
CeC3 Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded___.-.-.------------------ 17° IVe-1 49 7 68 
CcD3 Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded___-.-.------------------ 17. VIe-2 50 7 68 
CcE3 Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded....---.-..--------------- 17 VITe-1 52 7 68 
CdB Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.._-----.---.----------------------- 15 TIe-1 44 5 68 
CdB2 Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__--.---------------------------- 15 Tle-1 44 5 68 
CdC Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes____------------------ SEG emi tat cine 16 “TlTe-1 46 5 68 
CdC2 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____-....----------------------- 16 TIIe-1 46 5 68 
CdD Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. _---.--------------------------------- 16 IVe-1 49 6 68 
CdD2 Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded____.---.-..------------------- 16 [Ve-1 49 6 68 
CdE Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes__..-----.---------------------------- 16 VIe—2 50 6 68 
CdE2 Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded._.-.-------------------------- 16 VIe-2 50 6 68 
CdF Cecil sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes___.--------~------------------------- 1é Vile-1 52 6 68 
Ch Chewacla-silt:Joain.so nest tee doe eed ee ee on 17 “TlTw-2 48 2 66 
Co Congaree-fine sandy loan 226.0232 one os see eee ee ee eee ese eee ee 18 IIw-2 46 3 67 
Cr Congareesilt:loame. oo oc oo ode os eee ee eee ee ee bee 18 IIw-2 46 3 67 
DaC2 Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.--..--------------------------- 19 TITe-1 46 8 70 
DaE2 Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. ..------------------------------ 19 JVe-1 49 8 70 
Ga Gullied land, firm materials____-.--.----------------------------------------- 19 VITe-3 52 13 72 
GfC Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes__..--.--.-.---------------- 20 VITe-4 53 13 72 
GfF Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes. -.------------------------ 20 VIIe-1 52 18 72 
HaC2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_...--------.------------------ 20 ITIe-3 47 10 70 
IcC3 Iredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_._-_..------------------ 22 VIe-4 51 ll 71 
IrB Tredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__.--.----.----------------------- 21 Ile-4 45 11 71 
IrC2 Tredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___---.-..----------------- 21 I[Ve~2 49 11 71 
LcB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded__..-_--------------------- 23 ~IITe-1 46 7 68 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded___.--.----.-------------- 23 IVe-1 49 7 68 
LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 23 [Ve-1 49 7 68 
LcE3 _Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 24 VIc-2 50 wi 68 
LdB2 Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _-__---------------------------------- 22 TTe-1 44 8 70 
LdC2 Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_____-..--.-------------------------- 22 IITe-1 46 8 70 
LdD2 Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded____---..--------------------------- 23° [Ve-1 49 8 70 
LdE Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes.___.-------------------------------------- 23 VIe-2 50 8 70 
LdF Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. __-_----.--------------------------------- 23 VITe-1 52 8 70 
Ln ocalalluviaililand.2 2 2-2 sosecwemg Se te alae aa eer See sles ae ak che 24 I-1 43 4 67 
LoB3 Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_.--....---------------- 25 IITe-2 47 7 68 
LoC3 Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded____._._.-------------- 25 IVe-1 49 7 68 
LoD3 Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, severely eroded___._.-...---.-------- 26 VIe-2 50 7 68 
LoE3 Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded__._-...-.----.------- 26 «VITe-1 52 va 68 
LrB2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___..-.-..--.--.--.2---- 24 I[Ie-2 45 5 68 
LrC2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___-.------------------ 25 ITe-2 - AT 5 68 
LrD2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__-_-_---------------- 25 [Ve-1 49 6 68 
LrE2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded _.__..-------.------- 25 VIe-2 50 6 68 
LrF | Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes_.._--.-.-------------------- 25 VITe-1 52 6 68 
LuE2 Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, eroded...-..---..---------------- 26 VIIe-2 52 9 70 
MaB3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded.......------- 28 IITe-1 46 7 68 
MaC3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_._---------- 29 IVe-l 49 7 . 68 
MaD3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded____---.---- 29 ~VIe-2 50 7 68 
MaE3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded.___..--_-_. 29 VITe-1 52 7 68 
MdB Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.._------------------.-.-- 27 IIe-1 44 5 68 
MdB2 Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_.....--..----------- 27> “TIe-1 44 5 68 
Mde Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes._...---------------------- 27 IITe-1 46 5 68 
MdC2 Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded._.._---------------- 27 ‘[ITe-1 46 5 68 
MdD Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes____--.------------------- 28 TVe-1 49 6 68 
MdD2 Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__.__.__----------- 28 TVe-1 49 6 68 
MdE Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes....--------.------------- 28 VIe-2 50 6 68 


Symbol 


MdE2 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS—Continued 


Soil 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slo 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 percent slo 


pes, eroded 
pes, eroded 


Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes.__..-........-.--------- Besaes 
Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__.....-._-__----------- 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_..._._____--------------------- 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes...____...--.-----_----------- 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded_._____.-._--.--..-.--. 


_ Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded__........---------- 


Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded___._._.-...-..--- 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded__.._..._...------ 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_....-_._.-------- 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.....-.-.._.---.---------------- 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_...______.-_----------.------- 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_._..._..____-__-.-._-----.-------.-- 
Mixed alluvial land___.......--__.---....--------- eee ee LOS ore n ENS 


Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._.._..--__-___--------------- 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.____._.-_----------- 


Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 


eroded. 2 ot encod ltt 


Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_.........-..--_-------------- 


. Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severel 


y eroded__....--.------------ 


Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded___........-.------- 
Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded______._........----.------------- 
Riverwash oi. ee A dee ee Poni dc eee eos lone 
State: fine-sandy loam... 225 occas soe Bec Sueede se uencesuedeulewedasucee 
Stonyland: 22. oes SS ea ee cela aw cut weet cena cake ee 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_..-..--------------- 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded___---.----------..- 
Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded__._._---.---..---- 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded_..---------------- 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ - 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.___.---..-----.-.----- 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 


eroded saw tccbeat ss eles 


, eroded ..__..---------------- 


Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_.__-.-.----------------- Peotone ood 
Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____.-.-.---.-.-.-.----_---------- 
Tirzah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___.-.-.--------.--------------- 
Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded___.------------.-----------.--- 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....----------------------- we eee ee 


Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Wickham sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_.-..------.-----_-- 
Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__.------.--------------- eee eee eee 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes_...._...-__.----------.-------------- 


Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded-..- 


Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded._------.------------2-------e 
Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes_._.-.-.----.-.-.---.--~------------- 
Worsham sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes____-------------------------------- 


Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Capability 


unit 
ViIe-—2 
ViTe—1 
TVe-4 
Vie-3 
Vie-3 
VITe-2 
VITe-2 
IITe-3 
IVe-2 
ViIe-4 
Vile-3 
IIe-8 
TVe-2 
Vie-4 
IIw-2 


Woodland 
group 


6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
3 


12 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


a 


SOIL LEGEND 


series name. 


that the soil is named as eroded. 


SYMBOL NAME 
“AFA Altavista fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
AfB2 Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
ApoB Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
ApB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Apc Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
ApC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
ApD2 = Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
ApE2 Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Bc Buncombe loamy sand 
CcB3 Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
CcC3 Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
CcD3 Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
CcE3 Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
CdB Ceci! sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
CdB2 ~~ Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Cdc Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Cdc2 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
CdD Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
CdD2 Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
CdE Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
CdE2 Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
CdF Ceci! sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent siopes 
Ch Chewacla silt loam 
Co Congaree fine sandy loam 
Cr Congaree silt loam 
DaC2 Davidson loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
DaE2 Davidson loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Ga Gullied land, firm materials 
GfC Gullied land, friable materials, 2 to 10 percent slopes 
GfF Gullied land, friable materials, 10 to 35 percent slopes 
HaC2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
IeC3 lredell clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 


IrB Iredell fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


ir€2 Iredell fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
LcB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
L¢éE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LdB2 Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

LdC2 Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

LdD2 Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

LdeE Lloyd loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

LdF Lloyd loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 


Ln Local alluvial land 


LoB3 Lockhart clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LoC3 Lockhart clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LoD3 Lockhart clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LoE3 Lockhart clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LrB2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
LrC2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
LrD2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
LrE2 Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


LrF Lockhart coarse sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 


LuE2 Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 

MaB3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MaC3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MaD3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 10 to I5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MaE3 Madison and Cecil clay loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MdB Madison and Ceci! sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1961 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1954 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on South 
Carolina plane coordinate system, north zone, Lambert 
confarmal conic projection, 1927 North American 
datum. 


SYMBOL 


MdB2 
MdC 
MdC2 
MdD 
MdD2 
MdE 
MdE2 
MdF2 
MeC 
MeC2 
MeD 
MeE 
MeE2 
MkB3 
MkC3 
MkD3 
MkE3 
MnB2 
MnD2 
MnE 
Mv 
Mw 


NaB 
NaC2 
NaD2 


The first letter in each soil symbol is the initial of the soil 
If slope forms part of the soil name, a second 


capital letter shows the range of steepness. A number shows 


NAME 


Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Madison and Cecil sandy loams, 25 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
Manteo channery silt loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 

Manteo channery silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent siopes 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Mixed alluvial land 

Mixed wet alluvial land 


Nason very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Nason very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Nason very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Nason silty clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Nason silty clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Orange silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Riverwash 


State fine sandy loam 
Stony land 


Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Tatum very fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum very fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 

Tirzah silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Tirzah silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Tirzah silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Tirzah silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Wickham sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Wilkes sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

Wilkes sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent siopes 

Worsham sandy loam, O to 6 percent slopes 

Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
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